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£27  m f or  power  ‘fat  cats’ 


Political  row  rekindled 
by  new  utilities  bonanza 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


A GROUP  of  power 
industry  execu- 
tives scooped 
£26.9  m£Hioa  in 
poy-ctS  and  com- 
pensation pay- 
ments as  a result  of  last  year's 
takeovers  and  mergers  in  the 
electricity  industry. 


The  disclosures  are  certain  to 
provoke  a new  political  furore 
over  greed  by  the  privatised 
utilities  which  have  already 
proved  an  acute  embarrass- 
ment to  John  Major. 

The  Conservatives  tried  to 
defuse  the  row  through  the 
committee  of  industrialists 
headed  by  Sir  Richard  Green- 
bury,  charged  with  advising 
on  executives’  remuneration, 
but  could  now  face  fresh  ratic 


for  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  codes  of  practice. 

_ The  huge  payouts  will  infu- 
riate on  inns  in  an  industry 
which  has  seen  50,000  Jobs 
axed  in  the  six  years  since 
privatisation.  They  are 
braced  for  further  job  cuts 
following  the  takeovers. 

The  scale  of  payments  is 
revealed  In  documents  filed  at 
Companies  House  and  ana- 
lysed by  the  Guardian.  It  for 
exceeds  earlier  estimates. 

One  executive,  former  Nor-, 
web  chairman  Kan  Harvey, 
received  a total  package  of 
nearly  £3  Tnitlion  fnriurting  a 
last-minute  pay  rise  of  5377,000 
— enough  to  pay  the  power  bill 


of  an  average  Bundy  for  L350 
years  — before  the  Manchester- 
based  electricity  company  was 
bought  by  neighbour  North 
West  Water. 

The  pay  increase  took  his 
total  remuneration  to  £2.87 
million,  including  payments 
for  share  options,  pension, 
and  compensation  for  loss  of 
office. 

Enormous  payments  have 
also  been  mad*  to  small  num- 
bers of  executives  at  Eastern 
Group,  Seeboard,  Manweb 
and  South  Wales  Electricity. 

Six  regional  electricity  com- 
panies were  bought  last  year  as 
part  of  the  wave  of  electricity 
indntiT-y  takeovers.  Midlands 


was  purchased  this  year,  and 
neither  it  nor  South  Western 
Electricity  has  filed  their  full 
accounts. 

The  figures  show  huge 
benefits  have  gone  not  just  to 
directors  who  have  quit  the 
industry,  but  also  to  some 
who  continue  to  hold  highly 
paid  posts. 

At  Eastern  Group,  chairman 
John  Devaney  was  paid  more 
than  Cl  .3  mill  inn  fix'  hiS  share 
options  when  Lord  Hanson's 
conglomerate  bought  the  Ips- 
wich-based electricity  company 
last  year.  He  remains  at  the 
helm  of  the  firm. 

Dr  James  Smith,  Eastern's 
former  chairman  and  a gran- 


dee of  the  industry  privatisa- 
tion process,  was  also  paid 
more  than  £L3  million  for  his 
options.  He  has  now  left  the 
company. 

Eastern  paid  £11.8  million 
to  senior  staff  to  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  share 
options  after  the  takeover. 
Some  remain  in  their  posts. 

The  pay-ofls  total  will  be 
much  higher  than  the  £26.9 
million  to  date,  as  Midlands 
Electricity  and  South  West- 
ern Electricity  have  been 
bought  but  have  yet  to  declare 
directors’  remuneration. 
Northern  Electric  and  East 
Midlands  Electricity  are  also 
poised  to  change  bands. 


Merchant  banks,  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  public  rela- 
tions firms  have  also  pros- 
pered on  the  back  of  the  take- 
overs. totalling  £12.7  billion 
over  18  months.  The  cost  of 
defending  the  six  electricity 
companies  came  to  more  thaii 
£75  million. 

The  pay-ofls  and  massive 
fees  to  City  advisurs  will  re- 
ignite outcry  over  “fat  cats” 
just  as  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary  Ian  Lang  must  de- 
cide whether  to  block  the 
recent  bids  for  East  Midlands 
turn  to  page  3.  column  -1 


Power  game  mUBonairos, 
P*KH*  12?  Notebook,  page  11 


7-  Cedric  Brown,  chtol  ckocuIiud 
Burch  Gar..  £4-26m 


•V  John  Cahtf,  chairman  BrtfitJi 
Aerospace,  C3.2m 

7 John  ClaiA.  BET.  C3m 

•"*  CflWe  S Window.  Lord  Young, 
lofmoT  chairman.  C22>m 
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<V  David  Quarmby.  former  Joint 
managing  director  of 
Satrebury,  £900,000 


£1 ,200  payout 
too  little  for 
me,  says  duke 


Stuart  Millar 

HE  is  worth  £78  mil- 
lion, owns  20,000 
acres  and  can  boast 
that  his  second  home 
is  regarded  as  the  most 
romantic  house  in  England. 
But  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Britain’s  54th 
wealthiest  man,  is  locked  in 
battle  with  a building  society 
over  the  regal  sum  of  £1,200. 

The  normally  reticent  77- 
year-old  10th  Duke,  whose  art 
treasures  alone  are  valued  at 
£34  million,  has  provoked  - 
fUry  from  small  investors  In 
the  Alliance  & Leicester  with 
demands  that  he  should 
receive  a greater  share  of  the 
£50  million  the  society  is  of- 
fering to  members  when  it  be- 
comes a bank  next  year. 

He  and  1,000  other  wealthy 
members  — with  investments 
totalling  £50  million  — dis- 
miss the  A&L’s  across-the- 
board  bonus  share  offer  to 
give  all  2.4  million  members  a 
windfall  of  about  £1.200  each 


as  “unfair  and  unjust”.  They 
claim  the  offer  should  be 
graded. 

They  are  threatening  to 
close  their  accounts  and  vote 
against  the  plan  when  ft  is 
put  to  investors  next  month. 

“If  investors  with  a few 
thousand  pounds  were  to  take 
their  money  out  and  put  it 
somewhere  else;  it  would  cer- 
atinly  embarrass  the  society.” 
the  duke  said  from  Belvoir 
Castle,  his  magnificent  home 
in  Leicestershire.  He  said  he 
joined  four  years  ago  because 
of  the  society's  reputation 
and  “out  of  local  loyalty." 

He  insisted  he  spoke  for  both 
small  and  large  investors,  and 
was  simply  against  “carpetbag- 
gers" making  a profit 

“They  have  the  right  to  do 
what  they  want  but  it  is  ineq- 
uitable. If  you  have  been  an 
investor  and  put  quite  a bit  of 
money  into  a building  society 
and  then  you  see  someone 
who  put  their  money  in  a cou- 
ple of  years  ago  get  the  fUIl 
bonanza,  it  is  unfair  and. 
unjust.” 

The  bonus  offers  were  at- 
tacked last  week  by  relatives 
of  severely  disabled  people 
who  will  not  receive  any 
shares  because  they  rely  on 
other  people  to  administer 
their  accounts.  1 

The  A&L  yesterday  refused 
to  how  to  the  duke’s  demands. 
A spokesman  said:  “It  might 
not  seem  a lot  to  somebody 
who  is  worth  as  much  as  he 
is,  but  to  the  vast  majority  of 
our  members,  who  have  less 
than  £2,000  in  their  accounts, 

it  means  a lot” 

He  -gmall  investors  had 
written  expressing  their  auger 
at  the  (hike’s  intervention. 
“Perhaps  be  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  these  customers,  such 
as  the  pensioners,  that  be 
wants  some  of  their  money.” 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland:  Alliance  and  Leicester  building  society’s  across-the-board  share  offer  “unfair  and  unjust"  to  wealthy  members 


Multi-millionaire  with  eye  for  a bargain,  despite  two  stately  homes 


BORN  Charles  John  Rob- 
ert Manners  in  1919,  the 
10th  Duke  of  Rutland  , in- 
herited his  title  and  his  for- 
tune at  the  age  of  20  when 
his  father  died,  writes  Stuart 
Millar. 

Last  year,  he  was  valued 
at  £78  million  — £1  million 
poorer  than  pop  singer 
Paul  McCartney. 

Belvoir  Castle,  the  family 
seat,  boasts  160  zooms  and 
sits  in  18,000  acres  of  land. 
The  estate  is  also  home  to 
the  Duke’s  foxhounds,  the 
Belvoir  Hunt,  where  Prin- 
ts Diana  overcame  her 
distaste  for  field  sports. 


But  it  is  the  Manners’ 
second  home  that  attracts 
most  admiration.  Haddon 


Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  which 
dates  from  the  13th  century 
and  came  into  the  family 
through  marriage  in  the 
1560s,  has  been  described 
as  the  most  romantic  house 
in  England.  Restored  by  the 
duke’s  father  after  years  of 
decline,  it  has  acres  of  ter- 
raced gardens  and  a trout 
lake. 

After  a spell  as  a captain 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  duke  consolidated  his 
fortune  mainly  through 
minerals  and  as  proprietor 


Of  the  leisure  group  Rut- 
land Hotels  Ltd. 

In  1988,  he  underlined  his 
business  acumen,  corner- 
ing the  market . in  early 
Christmas  holidays  by  of- 
fering Yuletide  breaks  at 
Belvoir  over  the  August 
bank  holiday. 

A lifelong  Tory,  he  is  as 
afraid  of  losing  out  under 
Labour  as  through  the  Alli- 
ance & Leicester.  Last  year, 
he  presided  over  a meeting 
of  aristocrats  who  were 
briefed  by  a team  of 
accountants  on  bow  to  take 
precautions  against 
politicians. 


The  duke  is  known  as 
much  for  his  looks  as  his 
wealth.  He  was  once  seen  as 
a suitable  escort  for  the 
then  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  Is  widely  recognised  to 
be  the  inspiration  for  many 
of  Barbara  Cartland’s  bod- 
ice-ripping heroes.  Even 
now  she  describes  him  as 
the  “most  handsome  man 
in  England’’. 

The  family  is  well  used  to 
mgiring  enemies.  Last  sum- 


mer, 5,000  trout  in  his  lake 
were  poisoned  with  cya- 
nide, and  threats  have  been 
received  from  extreme  anti- 
hunting groups. 


Zaire  rebels  threaten  rescue  mission 


Chris  MeGraal  bi  Goma 
and  Martin  WSIker 
In  Washington 


An  international 
force  of  15,000  troops 
is  to  start  deploying 
in  and  around  Zaire 
early  next  week,  officiate 
meeting  in  New  York  decided 
yesterday.  But  rebels  ^east- 
ern Zaire  rejected  any  outside 
force  that  failed  dlgjm 
Rwandan  Hutu 
while  the  Hutus  threatened 

to  attack  it  .. 

The  factious  kept  up  their 
fighting,  threats  and  sheUmg 
of  refugee  camps,  while 
Europe  and  north  America 


agreed  the  United  Nations 
mandate  and  the  orderly  plan- 
ning of  “our  biggest  logistical 
rhaiiongp  since  Qie  Gulf  war” . 

Britain  sent  the  deputy 
chief  of  the  defence  staffs.  Gen- 
eral Alex  Harlie,  to  the  New 
York  planning  session  with 
Canadian,  United  States, 
French,  Spanish  and  other 
participants. 

A British  reconnaissance 
force  of  about  40  leaves  for 
Zaire  today  to  survey  the  sit- 
uation before  any  final  deeir 
sion  on  sending  a force  of 
about  1,000.  Yesterday.  45 
Commando,  1st  Para  and  5 
Airborne  headquarters  were 
put  on  increased  alert  for 
deployment 


Speaking  in  the  Commons, 
the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  said:  “The 
House  will  rightly  ask  why 
Britain  should  become  in- 
volved in  a place  for  from  oor 

country  and  where  no  vital 
national  interest  is  engaged. 
Because  we  are  a civilised 
nation." 

• But  in  Goma,  Laurent  Ka- 
bila. leader  of  the  Alliance  of 
Democratic  Forces  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Caogo-Zalre,  said  he 
was  suspicious  of  plans  to  de- 
ploy troops  from  Fiance  or 
Britain  because  of  their  colo- 
nial history  m Africa. 

His  forces  in  Goma  yester- 
day launched  artillery  and 
mortar  attacks  at  Mugunga 


refugee  camp,  a base  for  the 

Hutu  Interahamwe  militias 
which  continued  to  resist  the 
rebel  advance  after  the  Zair- 
ean army  fled. 

The  first  DS  scouting  parly 
tnid  the  Pentagon  from  Goma 
yesterday  that  the  airport 
could  be  secured  and  used  as 
an  advance  base,  and  that  the 
security  threat  was  manage- 
able. But  it  stressed  that  the 
priority  would  be  to  get  the 
ba  gp  functioning  and  make 
the  security  corridor  to  refu- 
gee areas  safe,  brfhre  the 
mammoth  logistical  task  of 
bring  food  and  medical  aid  to 
more  than  a million  r^ugees. 

Only  the  Canadians  can 
rJaim  innocence  of  a colonial 


record.  The  neo-colonial  fla- 
vour of  the  force  was 
strengthened  yesterday  when 
Eritrea  reconsidered  its  offer 
of  participation,  and  South 
Africa  said  it  was  not  quite 
ready  to  join  what  is  to  be 
called  Operation  Phoenix 
Tusk. 

In  Washington,  Republican 
congress  members  voiced 
doubts  about  the  hastily  con- 
ceived and  vaguely  mandated 
mission  for  up  to  5.000  US 
troops  in  hearings  with  the 
defence  secretary.  William 
Perry,  yesterday.  Mr  Parry 
said  the  US  would  not  go  in 
unless  it  were  lnvhed,  and 
while  US  troops  would  have 
“robust”  orders  to  defend 


themselves,  “we  are  not  going 
in  as  a means  of  conducting 
military  operations’’. 

There  was  little  sign  of  any 
Invitation  from  Goma  yester- 
day. Mr  Kabila  criticised  the 
planned  force  as  intent  on 
feeding  Rwandan  refugees 
without  combating  the  ex- 
tremist mfUrtaa  which  have 
used  the  camps  to  attack 
Zaire  and  cross  into  Rwanda. 
Mr  Kabila  said  his  rebels 
would  not  relinquish  control 
of  Goma  airport  and  insisted 
aid  must  come  by  road. 
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Old  goat  and  the 
little  sardine 


Simon  Hoggart 


I ARRIVED  in  the  Chamber 
to  catch  a Northern  Ireland 
minister.  Sir  John  Wheeler. 

(Sir  John  is  a figure  or  such 
majestic  pomposity  that  when 
a secretary  failed  to  write 
"Sir”  on  a letter  to  him.  he 
complained,  and  the  young 
woman  was  almost  sacked.) 

••Reported  crime  always  in- 
cludes only  that  crime  which 
has  been  reported,"  he 
averred.  Heartening  to  see 
that  the  creme  de  la  cerebral 
creme  is  still  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  milk  chum  that  is  British 

government  today - 

There  was  more.  Andrew 
MackMay(Lab.  Thurrock) 
asked  another  minister  if  he 
would  accept  that  “the  one 
tiling  that  unites  the  Catholic 
unemployed  with  the  Protes- 
tant unemployed  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  unemployed”. 

Clearly  an  Intellectual  ban- 
quet was  being  spread  before 
us.  TheDucdelaRocbefou- 
cauld  would  have  been  right  at 
home  here.  {Sion  oeut  devour 
riche.  UJaut  obtentrde  I'ar- 
gent,  he  might  have  said.  Or,  U 
fait  chaud  quand  le  soleil 
brille.  They’d  have  been  roll' 
ing  in  the  gangways.) 

Into  these  dark  glossy 
pearls  of  oratorical  Beluga, 
the  Prime  Minister  dropped  a 
curious  little  sardine,  which  I 

shall  mention  later. 

The  first  question  was  a 
piece  of  routine  greasing  from 
a backbencher,  about  the  drop 
in  the  unemployment  figures, 
need  to  stand  against  Euro- 
pean interference,  and  so 
forth. 

This  boot-licking  would  be 
regrettable  inanyMP,  but  was 
particularly  sad  coming  from 
Sir  Sydney  Chapman,  a white- 
haired  6i-year-old  whose 
hopes  of  advancement  have 
been  moribund  for  years.  It 
was  the  political  equivalent  of 
watching  a middle-aged  old 
goat  from  Sales  chasing  the 
new  blonde  temp  in  Accounts. 

Mr  Blair  thought  that  the 
rise  in  inflation  and  interest 
rates  should  "set  warning 


First  night 


lights  Dashing”.  Like  me  just 
now,  Mr  Major  turned  to 
lumpish  sarcasm. 

Ashe  approaches  bis 

seventh  year  in  office,  die 

Prime  Minister  increasingly 
adopts  atone  which  implies: 
"Only  those  of  us  who  have 
spent  time  in  government  are 
capable  of  understanding 

jj<>vn»rF|n’|pn*'  '* 

He  said:  “I  know  the  retail 
price  figures  are  complex  to 

understand,  but  I think  you 
have  felled  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  figures  this 
morning."  (There  was  a freak 
drop  In  October  last  year, 
which  makes  the  new  figures 
look  worse  than  they  are.) 

•I  will  explain  It  to  you  so 
that  you  can  explain  it  to  your 
backbenchers."  (The  notion ' 
that  Labour  MPs  are  basically 
thick  lurks  at  the  back  of 
every  Tory’s  mind,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  these  days  they 
are  equally  thick  themselves. 
Roy  Ha ttersley  tells  the  story 
of  a CBI  head  who  used  the 
phrase  dijd  au  in  a meeting 
with  Labour  ministers,  then 
translated  it  into  English-  In 
reponse  Denis  Healey  con- 
ducted the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  entirely  in  French, 
except  when  he  broke  into 
Latin  and  ancient  Greek.) 

Mr  Blair  said  that  he  had 
never  ever  beard  a more  ridic- 
ulous excuse. 

(Really?  He’s  been  an  MP  for 
13  years.  Sitting  in  the  Gallery 
we  hear  equally  ridiculous  ex- 
cuses every  five  minutes.) 

Mr  Major  twisted  himself 

into  a rictus  of  sarcasm.  “He 
doesn't  understand!"  he  said. 
"He  really  doesn’t  under- 
stand. He’s  not  being  per- 
verse. it’s  genuine.  He  really 
doesn't  understand  it! 

"They  are  totally  incapable 
not  only  of  running  an  econo- 
my, but  of  even  understand- 
ing itl” 

Mr  Blair  rose  again  to  sar- 
castic Tory  cries  of  “More! 
More!”  and  bad  to  be  shut  up 
by  Betty  Boothroyd  (one  of 
these  days  she  really  will 
clear  the  bar). 

In  the  midst  of  an  this,  Mr 
Major  said  a curious  thing. 
“Under  Labour  there  is  going 
to  be  higher  tax!” 

A slip  of  the  tongue,  cer- 
tainly. Unintended,  without  a 
doubt  The  ritual  formulation 
is,  “in  the  highly  unlikely 
event  of  the  nation  ever  elect- 
ing a Labour  government. . .” 
But  I suspect  it  was  an  insight 
into  what  the  Prime  Minister 
really  expects. 


Looking  for 
Mr  Redgrave 


Michael  Billington 

Shakespeare  For  My  Father 

Haymarket  Theatre,  London 

LYNN  Redgrave’s  one- 
woman  show,  widely  seen 
in  America,  is  the  story  of 
her  lifelong  quest  for  her 
father's  love. 

Sir  Michael  Redgrave  was, 
of  course,  a great  actor.  But 
what  makes  his  daughter’s 
account  strangely  moving, 
and  applicable  to  non-theatri- 
cal families,  is  the  sense  that 
only  as  he  neared  death  was 
she  able  to  receive  the  affec- 
tion she  desperately  craved. 
She  Interweaves  her  story 
with  copious  extracts  from 
Shakespeare;  and  the  one  that 
seems  most  painfully  relevant 
Is  King  Lear.  Lynn  Redgrave 
casts  herself  as  one  of  nature’s 
Cordelias:  a shy  tongue-tied 
youngest  child  who  can  not 
heave  her  heart  into  her 
mouth  and  who  even  walks  in 
fear  of  her  aloof  father. 

But,  as  Sir  Michael  lies 
dying  of  Parkinson’s  disease, 
the  barriers  fail  and  the  two  of 
them  are  at  last  able  to  declare 
their  love:  a situation  more 
common  in  British  family  life 
than  we  care  to  admit 
But,  as  well  as  beinga  hind- 
sight saga,  the  show  also  gives 
Lynn  Redgrave  a chance  to 
show  off  her  versatility  as  a 
mimic.  She  gives  us  a fluid  of 
theatrical  stories  and  pen-par* 
traits  of  the  famous.  Here  is 
Edith  Evans  swooping  and 
darting  rather  nervously 
through  Hay  Fever,  Maggie 
Smith  with  the  nasal  tones  of 
Kenneth  Williams,  a languidly 
drawling  Tony  Richardson 
telling  her  that  he  wants  her  to 
play  Helena  in  The  Dream  like 
a giraffe,  and  Dorothy  Tutin 


breathfly  offering  advice  to 
the  aspiring  actress. 

The  danger  is  that  it  could 
easily  descend  into  green 
room  gossip:  an  inbred  show 
for  aficionados  only.  But  what 
makes  it  something  infinitely 
more  touching  is  the  sense  of 
relived  pain. 

One  gasps  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  emotional  negli- 
gence of  Sir  Michael  who  Cadis 
to  record  Lynn's  birth  in  his 
meticulously-kept  diary,  who 
treats  her  with  a cool  indiffer- 
ence during  her  childhood, 
and  who  walks  out  on  her 
debut  in  a school  play. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  of  con- 
demnation in  his  daughter’s 
account  only  a desperate 
attempt  to  understand  this  dif- 
ficult, diffident  man. 

She  also  evokes  memories 
of  his  enthralling  perfor- 
mances. He  was  the  best  of  all 
Hamlets,  a magnificent  noble 
ruin  of  an  Antony  and,  as 
Uncle  Vanya,  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  Chekhovian 
waste.  The  paradox  that 
remains  is  how  he  could  be  so 
emotionally  candid  onstage 
while  being  so  masked  and 
guarded  in  private.  Not  even 
Lynn  Redgrave  can  quite 
solve  that  riddle.  But  her  show 
evokes  memories  of  a great 
actor  unmatched  at  playing 
driven  intellectuals  and 
records  her  own  search  for  the 
elusive  private  man. 

It  will  appeal  to  those  who 
like  theatrical  home-chat  and 
rehearsal  room  anecdotes. 
But,  more  seriously,  it 
reminds  us  that  the  bane  of 
British  file  is  its  emotional 
constipation  and  that  the  love 
that  dare  not  speak  Its  name  is 
all  too  often  that  between 
parents  and  children. 

This  review  appeared  in 
laier  editions  yesterday. 


In  The  Week  tomorrow 


Ecstasy  or  bust 


Can  campaigners  change 
drugs’n  clubs  culture? 


First  principles 


John  Berger  on  why  art  must 
go  back  to  the  cavemen 


Plus  Gays  and  Christians 


Dadd  BriiHflo,  Social 
Sendees  Correspomtont 


The  gap  between 
Britain's  rich  and 
poor  has  stopped 
widening  for  the 
first  time  in  20 
years,  according  to  official 
figures  released  yesterday 
which  show  that  400,000  fewer 
people  are  living  below  the 

unofficial  poverty  line. 

Society  remains  for  more 
unequal  in  Income  terms  than 
in  1979,  but  the  figures  offer 
the  first  hand  evidence  of  suc- 
cess for  John  Major's  pro- 
fessed desire  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  2980s  and  make 
Britain  a nation  at  ease  with 
itself. 

The  statistics  also  show, 
however,  that  Britain  is  a 
much  changed  nation.  One  In 
three  children  is  growing  up 
in  a family  without  anybody 
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ncome  distribution  remains  more  unequal  than  in  1 979  □ 1 3.7  million  still  living  below  poverty  line 

Poor  narrow  income  gap 


In  a full-time  job,  the  figures 
reveal. 

The  income  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  started  widen- 
ing before  the  Conservatives 
took  office  in  1979.  but  accel- 
erated sharply  during  the 
1S80S- 

Be tween  1979  and  1992-99, 
after  allowing  for  bousing 
costs,  average  real  income 
rose  37  per  cent,  but  that  of 
the  poorest  tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation fell  18  per  cent  while 
that  of  the. richest  tenth  rose 
61  per  cent 

As  a result,  the  number  of 
people  living  below  the 
unofficial  poverty  line  — half 
average  income  — almost 
tripled  from  5 tWniinn  in  1979 
to  14-1  million  In  1992-93. 

The  new  figures,  compiled 
by  the  Government  Statistical 
Service,  are  for  1993-94  and 
1994-95  combined.  They  show 
that  average  real  Income  rose 
by  40  per  cent  from  Its  1979 


Level,  with  that  of  the  poorest 
tenth  faffing  13  per  cent  and 
that  of  the  richest  tenth  rising 
by  65  per  cent 

Compared  with  the  1992-93 
picture,  the  bottom  40  per 
cent  of  households  in  Income 
terms  improved  their  relative 
position  by  1990-95, 

As  a result,  the  number  of 
people  living  below  half  aver- 
age income  fell  to  13.7  million. 
The  number  of  children  In 
this  group  fell  from  43  mil- 
lion to  4L2  million. 

The  share  of  total  income 
received  by  the  poorest  fifth 
of  the  population  stayed  con- 
stant at  6&  per  cent,  having 
been  9.8  per  cent  In  1979,  but 
rose  slightly  if  measured  be- 
fore housing  costs  were  ac- 
counted for. 

Government  statisticians 
yesterday  said  that  it  was  too 
early  to  offer  explanations  for 
the  change  of  trend,  but  likely 
causes  flatter  income 


growth,  tax  increases  and 
boosts  to  in-work  benefits  for 
the  low-paid.  - 

Ministers  found  themselves 
unable  to  crow  about  the 
change,  having  played  down 
the  growth  of  Inequality  in 
the  first  place. 

However,  Andrew  Mitchell, 
junior  social  security  minis- 
ter, said:  “The  trend  of  in- 
creasing Inequality  in  the 
1980s  has  not  continued 
through  the  1990s." 

Harriet  Harman,  Labour’s 
shadow  social  security  secre- 
tary, said:  ‘"The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  is  still 
enormous. 

“The  Tories  have  presided 
over  the  creation  of  a frac- 
tured society,  a divided 
Britain." 

Sally  Witcher,  director  of 
the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group,  said  that  the  marginal 
improvement  In  the  figures 
should  not  stop  poverty  being 


at  the  top  of  the  agenda  In  the 
forthcpming  general  election. 
Of  toe  13.7  ndDion  people  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  couples  with 
children  were  the  largest 
gingfa  group,  she  said. 

‘These  figures  reveal  an 
unacceptably  high  level,  of 
child  poverty  for  a country  as 
rich  as  ours."  Ms  Witcher 
added. 

The  statistics  show  that  31 
per  cent  of  British  children 
now  live  In  households  where 
nobody  is  in  full-time  employ- 
ment. In  1979,  toe  figure  was 
18  percent 

If  self-employed  people  are 
excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion, toe  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  households  without 
anyone  carrying  out  full-time 
work  rises  even  further  to 
36  per  cent 

Households  Below  Average 
Income.  The  Stationery  Office, 
£30.  . 


Mind  the  gap 

Econwric  gap  tMtwew  tha  rich  and 

tfw  poor  Income  after  housing  Mats, 
percentage  chanQa. 
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ARGARET  Thatcher  (above)  was  yes- 
terday scolded  as  “wrong  and  emo- 
tional’’ by  a senior  Chinese  official  after 
the  former  Prime  Minister  condemned  the 
jailing  of  dissidents/ boasted  about  Hong 


Kong’s  success  under  colonialism  and  pre- 
dicted the  demise  of  one-party  rule  in 
China,  writes  Andrew  Riggins  in  Bdj  big. 

A strongly-worded  lecture  by  Lady 
Thatcher  at  a two-day  business  conference 


In  Befiing  drew  a pointed  rebuke  from  Wu 
Jle,  vice-chairman  of  China’s  state  commis- 
sion for  restructuring  economic  systems. 
The  trade  minister.  WuYt,  left  the  room 
during  Lady  Thatcher's  address. 


“She  has  just  said  many  good  things  but 
she  has  also  said  some  things  that  are  not 
quite  accurate  and  expressed  them  in  a 
rather  emotional  way,”  Wu  Jie  said. 
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Tebbit  slates  ‘pygmy*  MPs 


Thatcher  stalwart  says  slide  to 
Brussels  would  destroy  Tories 


Ewen  MacAsidH,  CM  at 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  former  Conservative 
Party  chairman.  Lord 
Tebbit,  has  dismissed 
with  scorn  the  bulk  of  today's 
MPS,  describing  them  as  "par- 
liamentary pygmies”.  He  lam- 
basted both  Tories  and 
Labour  for  adopting  very  sim- 
ilar positions  on  a single 
European  currency  and  pre- 
dicted joining  up  would 
destroy  the  Tory  party. 

Lord  Tebbit,  a key  player  in 
the  Thatcher  government, 
was  especially  incensed  by 
the  reaction  to  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  ruling  on  a 
48-hour  working  week.  He  de- 
scribed It  as  “humiliating" 
that  John  Major  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries  to  get  them  to 
honour  treaty  commitments. 

"We  have  seen  a parliament 
composed  largely  of  parlia- 


mentary pygmies  accepting  a 
slide  towards  being  little 
more  than  a provincial  as- 
sembly with  subordinate  pow- 
ers to  legislate  over  a shrink- 
ing portion  of  our  national 
affairs,”  Lord  Tebbit  said. 

Conservative  Central  Office 

— which  could  do  without 
such  divisive  speeches  in  toe 
run-up  to  the  general  election 

— said  it  was  not  unusual  for 
Lord  Tebbit  to  use  robust  lan- 
guage, and  that  in  any  case  he 
was  discussing  a hypothetical 
situation  involving  a single 
currency  on  which  no  deci- 
sion had  been  taken. 

Lord  Tebbit,  speaking  in 
London  at  toe  inaugural  Teb- 
bit lecture  for  toe  Euroacepti- 
cal  group.  Conservative  2000 
Foundation,  said:  "It  is  time 
Mr  Major  realised  that  an 
attempt  by  a Conservative 
government  to  shackle  this 
country  into  a monetary 
union,  which  could  not  but 
lead  to  a political  union,  the 


state  called  Europe,  would  not 
just  split  the  Conservative 
Party.  It  would  destroy  it 

“All  those  Conservatives 
who  believe  freedom,  inde- 
pendence and  democracy  mat- 
ter above  all  other  political 
programmes  would  leave  to 
join  with  those  of  other  par- 
ties who  shared  that  view. 

“Such  an  alliance  need  not 
be  a single  issue  party.  It  could 
be  a potential  party  of  govern- 
ment it  need  be  no  more  of  a 
coalition  than  either  the  Con- 
servatives or  Labour  Party  Is 
today.  How  curious  that  the 
post-Thatcher  consensus  has 
made  more  possible  a political 
schism  greater  than  that  of 
1846.” 

Lord  Tebbit’s  prediction 
came  as  Tony  Blair  left  for 
Paris,  where  he  win  today  meet 
President  Chirac  and  make  a 
speech  warning  that  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s new  declaration  of  war 
over  the  -Si-hour  week  is  a dan- 
gerous game.  As  he  departed, 
he  said  Britain  should  be  “en- 
gaged In  Europe  and  strong  in 
Europe,  not  permanently  para- 
lysed and  seeking  isolation  as  a 
badge  of  honour". 


‘Drunk’  drummer  fights  sacking  for  missing  beat 


John  Ezard 


1 « A TYMPANIST  can  de- 
f~\  stroy  the  rhythmic 
harmony  of  the  orchestra 
completely  if  he's  sot  in 
time,”  the  BBC’s  northern 
head  of  music,  Trevor 
Green,  told  as  Industrial 
tribunal  yesterday. 

This,  he  said,  was  what 
happened  when  Raymond 
Lomax  — principal  tympa- 
nist for  the  BBC  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  — was 
playing  daring  a live  broad- 
cast to  Europe  and  Canada 
on  January  29. 

Mr  Lomax  came  in  at  the 
wrong  time  and  missed 
other  passages  of  mnslc 


completely.  Then  “the  tym- 
pany wheel  came  off  the  po- 
dium and  obviously  made 
quite  a noise",  according  to 
Mr  Green, 

Mr  Lomax  was  removed 
from  the  orchestra  for  the 
second  part  of  the  broad- 
cast of  Peter  Maxwell 
Davis’s  Plate  Concerto. 
Later  he  was  dismissed  for 
“persistent  or  gross 
insobriety”. 

Mr  Lomax,  of  Stockport, 
is  claiming  unfair 
dismissal 

Mr  Green  denied  there 
was  widespread  use  of  alco- 
hol In  the  orchestra.  Most 
drinking  took  place  after 
concerts  and  was  “under 
control”. 


He  told  Mr  Lomax’s  coun- 
sel, David  Burns:  Tm  not  a 
puritan.  Certainly  I Hire  a 
drink  myself.  I do  not  like 
drinking  in  venues  where 
the  performance  is  talcing 
place. 

“Bat  a pre-performance 
drink  is  tine  and  a glass  of 
wine  or  beer  has  no  eflfect 
whatsoever.  There  have 
been  incidents  of  drinking 
previously  but  perhaps  this 
was  the  first  one  with  such 
a * key  member  of  the 
orchestra.” 

Mr  Lomax  had  been 
warned  about  drinking  toe 
previous  May.  “Up  until 
that  date  in  January  he  had 
been  playing  really  welL” 
The  hearing  continues. 


1 


UMUMfett 


Don't  be  a plonker, 
save  yourself 
somedosh! 


A 


9? 
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JrtC!S^S*  vftuPeratiwe>  vitriolic,  objectionable,  abusive,  arrogant,  excretory,  disgruntled,  cavilling,  small-minded  arse- 
Kicking,  toadying  sycophant  who  should  never  be  let  near  a theatre  amain’  — Michael  Bmidanov  nn  tha  « 


Si* 


licking,  toadying  sycophant  who  should  never  be  let  near  a theatre  again9  — Michael  Bogdanov  on  the ^cmic^eh^ates”^  mart 

Enter  the 
director, 
cursing 
villains 


Dan  Gfaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


Cf  \ m ICIOUS.  ex- 
■ • % # cretory, 

% M arse-lick- 
\w  ing,  arro- 

W ganL”  And 

that  was  just  the  headline. 
Theatre  director  Michael  Bog- 
danov yesterday  sparked  off  a 
search  for  the  most  detested 
critic  in  Britain  when  he  pub- 
lished a vitriolic  attack  in  the 
New  Statesman. 

“I  am  often  asked  which 
critic  I dislike  most.”  he 
wrote.  “I  am  hard-pushed. 
There  are  many  contenders.” 
Mr  Bogdanov,  artistic  direc- 
tor of  the  English  Shake- 
speare Company,  goes  an  to 
describe  a critic  who  is  a “vi- 
cious, vituperative,  vitriolic, 
objectionable,  abusive,  arro- 
gant excretory,  disgruntled, 
cavilling,  small-minded,  arse- 
licking,  toadying  sycophant 
who  should  never  be  let  near 
a theatre  again". 

The  portrait  could  apply  to 
any  one  of  several  critics. 
Chief  suspect  for  many  was 
Charles  Spencer,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  He  wrote  a damn- 
ing review  of  Mr  Bogdanov’s 
RSC  production  of  Faust  last 
year  in  which  he  described 
the  director  as  a buffoon  and 
wrote:  “One’s  knee  positively 
itches  for  Bogdanov's  groin.” 

Mr  Spencer  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  role  of  chief  sus- 
pect yesterday.  “I’d  be  hon- 
oured. I’d  be  very  happy  to  be 
his  most-hated  critic.  I can't 
he  ruled  out  I normally  hate  i 
all  of  his  productions,  al- 
though! did  like  one  once.”  - 
Mr  Spencer  revealed  that 
he  had  received  a letter  (tom 
Mr  Bogdanov  after  his  review 
Of  Faust  was  published  which 
bore-some  similarity  to  yes- 
'tesrday’s  article.  In  the  letter, 
Mr  Bogdanov  attacked  his. 
"nasty,- vicious,  vlperative 
[sic],  ignorant,  ill-informed 
attack  on  my  person  and  my 
production  ...  In  case  you 
were  thinking  of  attending 
the  transfer  at  the  Barbican 
— don’t  Furthermore,.!  do 
not  wish  to  see  you  at  any  of 
my  productions  in  the 
future.” 

Case  proven?  Apparently 
not  Another  suspect,  the  Ob-, 
server’s  Michael  Coveney.- 


sald:  “He’s  said  that  to  almost 
every  critic.  Bogdanov  could 
be  referring  to  anyone  who 
doesn’t  like  his  work,  and 
that’s  most  of  us.  Bogdanov  is 
a scrapper  — nothing  wrong  i 
with  that”  j 

Mr  Bogdanov’s  RSC  produc- 
tion of  Faust,  which  opened  at 
Stratford  last  year  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Barbican  this 
autumn,  received  generally 
favourable  reviews.  It  was 
remarked  upon  for  Bogdan- 
ov’s updating  of  the  story, 
with  nudity,  video  screens, 
and  complicated  stage 
machinery. 

Chief  suspect  for  many,  and 
a critic  with  a string  of  con- 
victions, was  Nicholas  de 
Jongh,  of  foe  Evening  Stan- 
dard. *Tm  mildly  amused,” 
he  said.  “Isn’t  it  interesting 
that  the  actors  and  directors 
who  get  good  reviews  are 
never  to  be  found  attacking 
critics?” 

Mr  de  Jongh  also  noted  that 
critics  wrote  for  audiences, 
not  for  directors.  “He  wants 
critics  not  to  be  members  of 
the  audience  bat  people  with 
special  knowledge,  which  I 
think  1s  not  statable.” 

John  Peter,  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  also  in  foe  line-up, 
sai±  “This  mass  bollocking  erf 
critics  is  silly.  He  does  some- 
thing which  he  deeply  disap- 
proves of  in  critics,  which  is 
to  generalise.  But  we 
shouldn't  be  too  touchy  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  advanta- 
geous position.  Rodgers  has 
had  a good  career  in  foe 
theatre.  It's  a shame  he  has  so 
much  ill-feeling  bottled  up.” 

The  Guardian's  Michael 
Bfllingtnn,  an  early  suspect 
who  has  since  been  elimi- 
nated from  Inquiries,  said: 
“It’s  not  precise  enough.  It's 
scatter-gun  rhetoric.  I . think 
it's  a mischievous  device  to 
get  people  speculating^  Why 
doesn’t  he  have  the  courage  to 
name  names?”  • • 

Mr  Bflhngton  did,  however, 
agree  with  one  of  Mr  Bogdan- 
ov’s points:  that  critics  would 
benefit  from  being  involved 
in  theatre  productions. 

. Mr  Bogdanov  may  be  able 
to  take  sweeter  revenge  on 
the  critics:  four  of  them,  in- 
cluding Mr  de  Jongh  and  Mr 

Billington,  are  to  direct  plays 
jrt  the  Battersea  Arts  Centre 
next  spring. 


^peaking  their  minds . . . top,  left  to  right,  Michael  Bogdanov,  Charles  Spencer,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  John  Peter,  of  the  Sunday  Times,  and  the  Guardian’s  Michael  Riiiinutnn- 
below,  a scene  from  the  director’s  production  of  Faust,  described  variously  as  dire,  inventive,  fatiguing  and  gleefully  theatrical  ^ photograph  he  n«e  maunffl 


. . And  what  the  theatre  critics  say  about  Michael  Bogdanov 


Extracts fivmreviews  of 
Faust  at  TheSuxm,  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  September  1995 

Charles  Spencer 
Daily  . Telegraph  . 

It’s  a dirty  Job  but 
someone's  got  to  do  it,  and 
after  more  than  six  hours  of 
crass  gimmickry,  putting 
theboot  into  Michael 
Budanov’s  dire  production 
of  Goethe’s  masterpiece 
becomes  a duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure. . .One 
experiences  a similar 
revulsion  as  this  dreadful 
director,  who  has  been  so 
aptly  nicknamed  Rodger, 
gets  bis  clumsy  mitts  on  yet 
another  masterpiece  of 
world  drama. . .His  one 
quality  Is  a certain  crude 
vigour . . . What’s 
particularly  irksome  here 


Rate  rise  fear  over  prices 


City  pushes  for  dearer  loans  as 
Clarke  shrugs  off  ‘aberration’ 


Larry  Efflott 
Economics  EdKor 


THE  Government  was 
last  night  battling  to 
stave  off  growing  City 
demands  for  a fresh  rise  in 
interest  rates  after  official 
data  showed  inflation  at  its 
highest  for  more  than  three 
years.. 

Sterling  surged  on  the  for- 
eign exchanges  as  dealers  an- 
ticipated a call  for  dearer  bor- 
rowing from  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Eddie 
George,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Budget 

The  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  shrugged  off  the  in- 
crease in  the  underlying 
annual  rate  from  2L9  per  cent 
to  3.3  per  cent  as  a statistical 
aberration  — as  did  the  Prime 

Minister  in  Commons  dashes 
with  Labour  leader  Tony 
Blair.  After  pushing  up  rates 
by  a quarter-point  to  six  per 
cent  a fortnight  ago,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  eager  to  avoid  a 
further  increase  when  the 
poor  state  of  public  finances 

has  precluded  a generous  pre- 
election Budget 
But  with  the  underlying 
(excluding  mortgages)  infla- 
tion rate  well  above  Its  2.5  per 
cant  target,  the  City  is  expect- 
ing Mr  Clarke  to  come  under 
strong  pressure  from  Mr 
George  when  the  two  next 
meet  on  December  II. 

After  the  figures  were 
released,  the  Chancellor  saw. 


Rising  inflation 

Inflation  rate  excluding  mortgage 
interest  % change  over  1Z  months 
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• SotucKOMS 

“As  I have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, policy  is  set  to  meet 
bur  inflation  target.  That  is 
why.  we  are  sustaining  our 
best  performance  on  inflation 
hi  a)  years.” 

According  to  foe  Office  far 

National  Statistics,  prices 

remained  unchanged  last 
month,  but 'the  annual  rate 
went  np  because  the  sharp 
fialliiithe  cost  of  living  in  Oc- 
tober 1995  ceased  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  latest  12-month 
total.  As  a result,  the  all-items 
I Retail  Prices  Index  indicated 
that  annual,  inflation  rose 
from  2.1  peer  cert  tp  2.7  per 
rent  in  October,  the  largest 
monthly  rise  since  August 
1990,  when  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  sent  world  oil 
urlces  soaring. 

The  0.4  point  increase  in 


the  rate  excluding  mortgages 
was  also  the  heftiest  for  more 
than  six  years  and  mnans  that 
it  has  not  been  below  2-5  per 
cent  for  20  months. 

Officials  said  housing  costs, 
rising  petrol  prices  and  the 
slackening  of  the  price  war 
among  insurance  companies 
were  the  three  main  factors 
behind  the  rise  in  the  annual 
rate  last  month.  However, 
early  Christmas  discounts  by 
off  licences,  .mid-season  sales 
in  stores  sailing  household 
goods  and  cheaper  leisure 
goods  helped  to  partly  of&et 
the  upward  pressure  on 
inflation. 

Mr  Blair  told  foe  Commons 
that  the  inflation  rise  should 
“set  warning  lights  flashing". 
He  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
“How  do  you  square,  it  with 
your  promise,  made  just  a few 
months  ago,  that  you  would 
meet  your  inflation  target  by 
the  end  of  this  year? 

"If  your  inflation  figures 
were  so  good,  why  did  inter- 
est rries  have  to  go  up?” 

The  Prime  Minister  saidthe 
Chancellor  had  raised  inter- 
est rates  "to  prevent  Inflation 
'rising,  .not  as  a result  of  the 
Inflation  that  Is  there.” 

■ Recalling  that  Inflation  had 
peaked  at  27  per  cent  under 

the  last  Labour  government. 

he  said:  “What  you  cannot 
stomach  is  that  the  British 
economy  is  in  better  shape 
than  any  Labour  Government 
has  ever  been  able  to  put  it, 
that  they  could  not  match  foe 
condition  that  it’s  in,  and  you 
win  do  everything  you  can  to 
pursue  grievance  politics  and 
damage  the  British' economy 
in  your  own  interest” 


Is  that  all  the  japes  and 
wizard  wheezes  are  so 
drearily  fhmillar. . .One’s 
knee  positively  itches  for 
Bogdanov's  groin . . .But 
then  suffering  is  what  this 
Faust  is  all  about.  The  cast 
suffer,  the  audience  suffer, 
and  Goethe  suffers  most  of 

aHasthhiTiiiffnnnnfa  - - 

director  wreaks  havoc  on  a 
classic. 

Michael  Billington 
The  Guardian 
A powerful  theatrical 
event:  proof  that  the  BSC  is 
often  at  its  best  when 
dealing  with  the  impossible 
..  .a  long  day  is  sustained 
by  Bogdanov’s  visual 
inventiveness  . . .but 
Goethe’s  huge  epic, 
although  subjected  to 
critical  re-evaluation.  Is 


Executives 
scoop  £27m 
in  utilities 
bonanza 


continued  from  page  1 
and  Northern  Electric  by  US 
utilities. 

Mr  Lang  is  under  pressure 
to  refer  foe  bids  by  Nebraska- 
based  CalEnergy  and  Virgin- 
ian utility  Dominion 
Resources  to  foe  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  to 
suppress  farther  controversy 
in  foe  run-up  to  foe  election. 

Labour  will  claim  these  fig- 
ures justifr  its  plans  for  wind- 
fall taxes  on  the  public  utili- 
ties. Critics  will  also  see  foe 
pay-offe  as  proof  that  the 
Government-backed  Green- 
bury  committee  on  executive 
pay  'haw  fiiilPd- 

One  company,  Seeboard, 
awarded  a total  of  more  than 
400,000  share  options  to  five  of 
its  directors  In  June  last  year, 
despite  the  feet  that  the  Green- 
bury  committee  was  consider- 
ing how  to  rein  back  tbe  huge 
payouts  arising  from  options. 

Five  months  later  this 
tranche  of  options  alone  made 

the  directors  up  to  £975.000 
when  foe  US  utility  Central 
and  South  West  Corporation 
bid  SL6  billion  for  Seeboard 
with  foe  backing  of  foe  UK 
company  board. 

One  electricity  company 
Bought  to  insulate  its  staff  in- 
cluding executives,  from  tax 
and  national  insurance  on  the 
hefty  gains.  Bought  by  Welsh 
Water  and  renamed  Hyder, 
South  Wales  Electricity  dis- 
closes that  it  set  aside  £5.7  mil- 
lion to  meet  those  costs  for 
holders  of  share  options. 


still  presented  with 
undeniable  panache. 

Michael  Cooeney 
The  Observer 
Dull  it  ain’t  Great, 
neither.  A bit  of  a knees-up. 
Good  use  of  trapezes. . . 
Bogdanov’s  rather  old- 
fashioned  stream  of  sight- 
gaggery  and  actors-in-the- 
audience  wears  you  down. 

Jeremy  Kingston 
The  Times 

The  first  part  lasts  for 


about  three  hoars,  and  the 
second  continues  for 

another  three there  are 

several  occasions  when 
members  of  the  audience 
can  discontinue  the 
fatiguing  experience 
simply  by  not  resuming 
their  seats. 

JohnPeter 
Sunday  Tunes 
This  is  a riveting,  exciting 
and  extraordinarily  uneven 
production.  Bogdanov 
handles  Faust’s  intricate 


architecture  scrupulously 
and  masterfully . . .but  be  is 
also  capable  of  the  most 
barbarous  vulgarities. 

Benedict  Nightingale 
The  Times 

There  were  times  when  I 
caught  myself  wondering  if 
I,  too,  had  been  stuck  with 
the  play  for  60  years  or  so. 
The  endingis  silly,  vulgar 
stuff  which  momentarily 
makes  you  wonder  if 
Bogdanov  is  reviving  the 
play  in  order  to  mock  it. 


Paul  Taylor 
The  Independent 

Bogdanov's  production 
shows  what  fluency  can  be 
achieved  with  trapezes,  a 
tilting  two-way  mirror  for 
supernatural  visions . . . 
and  a very  active  trapat  the 
centre  of  the  stage. 

Sarah  Hemming 
Financial  Times: 

Michael  Bogdanov  rises 
to  the  challenge  admirably, 
with  a gleefully  theatrical 
production . . . 


Buying  a computer  for  the  first  time  or 
as  a seasoned  technology  expert,  decisions  are 
always  made  by  the  head  and  the  wallet  and 
seldom  the  heart. 

The  fact  is  that  a Compaq  computer  is 
often  the  heart's  desire  or  any  computer  buyer, 
for  home  or  office.  So  now,  with  a little  help 
from  Technology  Online,  one  of  the  UK’s 


£899 


Caremm  36 


3 year  on  site  warranty 


largest  Compaq  dealers,  your  hearts  desire  is 
now  priced  to  suit  every  wallet  and  Mill  he  a 
decision  vour  head  will  be  happy  with. 

And,  as  if  low  prices  were  not  enough, 
Technology  Online  will  add  a CareFREE  36, 
3 year  on  site  warranty  absolutely  FREE. 
Three  years' complete  peace  of  mind  and 
a quality  ol  PC  which  could  only  he  Compaq. 
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News  in  brief 


Ski  instructors  win 


THE  European  Commission  has  intervened  to  defend  the  rights 
ofBrltish  ski  instructors,  ruling  that  a ban  cm  them  teaching  on 
the  French  and  Italian  pistes  is  QlegaL 
Mario  Monti,  the  EU  internal  market  commissioner,  has  said 
British  instructors  will,  from  this  winter,  be  free  to  teach  skiing. 
Prance  and  Italy  have  long  been  under  pressure  from  Brussels  to 
open  up  their  slopes  to  foreign  instructors  as  required  by  EU 
directives.  But  In  spite  of  this  foreign  instructors  have  been 
prevented  from  working  in  French  and  Italian  resorts  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  not  adequately  qualified.  — John 
Palmer,  Brussels 


Whitehall  to  monitor  MI5 


A WHITEHALL  committee  has  been  set  up  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  MJ5.  The  unit — the  Subcommittee  on  Security 
Service  Priorities  and  Performance  follows  a secret  review  of  the 
work  of  the  security  and  intelligence  agencies  conducted  by  Sir 
Michael  Quinlan,  former  permanent  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of 
£)GfeZ2CCa 

U includes  senior  officials  from  the  Treasury,  Home  Office. 
Foreign  Office,  Department  of  Social  Security,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Office  and  Department  of  Trade  and.  Industry.  — Rich- 
ard Norton-TQylor 


Sir  John  Soane’s  expands 


ONE  of  the  most  eccentric  museums  in  the  country,  Sir  John 
Soane's  in  London,  has  bought  the  fee  Grade  I listed  house  next 
door  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with  £500,000  from  the  Heritage 
Lottery  Fund. 

The  museum  already  owns  two  of  the  three  houses  designed  by 
the  antiquarian  and  architect  of  the  Bank  ofEngland,  to  display 
his  own  collections.  The  thtoL  never  seen  by  the  public  and  wife 
Soane’s  only  intact  London  town  house  interior,  will  be  used  to 
display  more  of  the  collections  stuffed  into  the  present  bunding*. 
Including  9,000  architectural  drawings  by  the  Adam  brothers, 
stored  In  a converted  Victorian  wardrobe.  — Ma&)  Kennedy 


Disaster  rules  ignored 


Living  South  Africa 


THE  Living  South  Africa  Memorial,  mentioned  in  a report  about 
Jenny  Joseph’s  poem.  Warning,  on  October  12.  Is  a British  fund 
set  up  to  support  education  for  the  living  in  memory  of  citizens  of 
all  races  who  died  in  apartheid-related  violence. 

Projects  range  from  supplying  a Soweto  centre  with  books  for 
1,000  children  to  countrywide  programmes  for  art  and  science 
teaching,  training  teachers  and  providing  science  centres  and 
mobile  labs.  Tbe  fund  is  at  PO  Box 4063.  London  SW1H9XL. 


Salvage  on  the  Hanover 
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The  Open 
University 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES 


MSc  in 
Computing 
through 
open  learning 


The  Open  University  offers  managers  and  technical  profes- 
sionals with  computing  experience  the  chance  to  obtain  an 
MSc  degree  in  Computing  for  Commerce  and  Industry.  You 
don’t  need  a previous  degree  for  entry  to  the  programme. 


Topics  include:  • Software  engineering  • Object 
Oriented  Software  Technology  • Artificial  Intelligence 

• Project  management  • Relational  database  systems 

• Computer  architectures  & operating  systems  • User 
interface  design  & development  • Digital  telecomms 


OU  supported  open  learning 
OU  open  teaming  helps  you  plan  your  study  programme 
to  fit  your  work  pattern.  Study  wherever  you  live,  in  your 
own  time.  We  supply  all  study  materials,  tutorial  support  and 
continuous  assessment.  Courses  can  be  taken  individually  or 
combined  to  earn  Diploma  or  MSc  qualifications. 

Whether  your  interest  s personal  or  corporate,  it’s  good  to 
know  that  these  courses  are  used  and  recognised  by  many  of 
the  UK’s  leading  companies  and  organisations.  Send  off  now, 
or  phone  the  OU  Hodme  »01908  373077 
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Woman  loses  case 
against  Lincoln  dean 


Vice-chancellors  claim  a disaffected  underclass  will  be  created  if  universities  fail  to  expand  intake 

Call  for  25pc  more  students 


VERITY  FREESTONE,  the  woman  who  alleged  she  had  an 
nfTatr  with  the  Dean  ofLiocoln  Cathedral,  yesterday  lost  her 
right  to  pursue  him  for  legal  retribution  in  the  county  court. 

On  the  application  of  lawyers  acting&r  Dean  Brandon 
Jackson  a district  judge  at  Lincoln  ruled  that  an  action  by  Miss 
Freestone  for  trespass  against  the  person  naming  the  dean  as 
the  man  responsible  should  be  struck  out  He  upheld  a submis- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  dean  that  the  action  was  "frivolous  and 
vexatious"  and  ordered  Miss  Freestone  to  pay  the  dean's  costs. 

Miss  Freestone,  32,  has  14  days  to  decide  whether  to  appeal. 
She  bad  intended  to  use  this  latest  action  to  once  again  allege 
the  dean  had  an  affair  with  her,  a claim  already  rejected  at  a 
consistory  court  hearing  which  found  that  (he  dean  was  not 
guilty  of  improper  behaviour  during  the  time  she  worked  at  the 
cathedral  as  a verger.  — Alan  Watkins 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government 
must  lift  its  artifi- 
cial  celling  on  num- 
bers of  students  at 
university  or  risk 
the  creation  of  an  unstable 
society  with  a disaffected  and 
disenfranchised  underclass 
unable  to  break  through  Into 
the  high-skill  jobs,  vice-chan- 
cellors warned  yesterday. 

A further  25  per  cent  in- 
crease in  fUll-tlme  student 
numbers  would  be  needed 
over  the  next  seven  years  to 
meet  Britain’s  economic 
needs  and  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  increasingly  well 
qualified  young  people.  Uni- 
versities would  also  have  to 
cope  with  big  growth  in  part- 
time  study. 

The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals, 


In  a submission  to  Sir  Ron 
Dealing's  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  .higher  education, 
caid-  “Morally,  anyone  who 
can  benefit  from  higher  edtn 
cation  should  be  able  to  do  so.' 
Socially,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  ...  a large  unemployed 
underclass.  Economically,  we 

cannot  afford  to  have  lower 
levels  of  participation  in 
higher  education  than  oar 
competitors" 

Sir  Ron  has  been  asked  by 
the  Government  and  Labour 
to  conduct  the  most  thorough 
review  of  higher  education 
for  30  years.  He  is  due  to 
report  next  summer. 

The  vice-chancellors  said 
the  further  growth  would 
require  a radical  overhaul  of 
funding.  The  amount  invested 
in  each  student  fonan  by 
28  per  cent  over  the  past  six 
years  and  the  cuts  in  last 
year’s  budget  were  "one  step 
too  for  for  universities". 


If  tbe  sector  expanded  to 
meet  demand,  there  would  be 
a funding  shortfall  of  £5.8 
billion  by  2005/06.  The  state, 
employers  and  graduates 
would  all  have  to  pay  more  to 
maintain  the  quality  of 
higher  education. 

“As  a first  step,  all  mainte- 
nance grants  gihniiirt  cease 
and  the  costs  of  maintenance 
be  borne  by  the  students 
themselves,  supported  by 
more  generous  loans.” 

But  if  this  was  not  enough 
to  meet  the  shortfall  in  gov- 
ernment funding,  as  tire  vice- 
chancellors  expect,  students 
may  have  to  pay  tuition  fees. 

The  squeeze  on  university 
funding  bad  “a  savage  effect” 
on  the  pay  of  staff  who  will 
mount  a nationwide  one-day 
strike  on  Tuesday.  “Over  the 
past  20  years  the  salary  of  a 
typical  university  teacher  has 
gone  up  by  8 per  cent  in  real 
terms,  while  that  of  his  pri- 


mary school  colleague  has  in- 
creased by  35  per  cent,”  said 
Gareth  Robots,  CVCP  chair- 

The  universities  should 
stop  trying  to  compete  with 
each  other  to  be  all  things  to 
all  students.  They  should 
specialise  and  collaborate, 
Bering  facilities  for  research 
and  teflf-fiing.  Students  would 
be  expected  to  become  more 
mobile,  coarse  mod- 

ules at  the  institution  with 
the  best  provision. 

Information  technology  had 
enormous  potential  For  uni- 
versities, but  was  not  a quick 
fix  to  cut  costs. 

“We  cannot  risk  increasing 
the  gap  between  those  with 
high  and  those  with  low 
gVTflg  — or  none  at  alL  The 
uneducated  wQl  become  disaf- 
fected and  disenfranchised. 
Widespread  alienation  poses 
a threat  to  foe  stability  of 
society,’’  the  CVCP  said. 


No  letters  after 
their  names, 
but  they’re 
not  short  of 
kudos  or  cash 


JOHN  Major  can  hardly 
be  categorised  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  educational 
underclass  which  the  vice- 
chancellors  see  as  the  fete 
of  clever-enough  people 
who  do  not  manage  to  get  to 
university,  writes  John 
CarveL 

Although  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's route  from  Bullish 
grammar  school  to  Down- 
ing Street  never  passed 
through  college,  any  chip 
on  bis  shoulder  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  lack  of  intellec- 
tual self-esteem.  He  has 


wiaifft  it  to  the  top.  Hole 
models  abound  of  success- 
ful people  across  the  profes- 
sions who  never  got  a 

^^From  Winston  Churchill 
to  James  Callaghan  and 
Norman  Tebbit.  an  aca- 
demic qualification  was 
never  a requirement  In 
politics. 

In  business,  Richard 
Branson.  Anita  Roddick, 
Alan  Sugar  and  John  Har- 
vey-Jones  got  to  the  top 
without  a vellum  certifi- 
cate to  wave  at  Interview. 

Sir  Peter  Kemp  climbed 
to  tbe  top  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  Michael  Holroyd 
became  Britain’s  perhaps 
most  celebrated  biographer 
without  letters  after  their 
names.  In  journalism  and 
the  police  service,  graduate 
status  may  only  recently 
have  stopped  being  a 
disadvantage. 


Surgeon  with 
Aids  virus 


to  operate 


Eriend  Ctouston 


A SURGEON  diagnosed 
as  HIV  positive  will 
begin  operating  again 
by  Christmas,  although  pa- 
tients will  be  asked  if  they  ob- 
ject, health  chiefs  said 
yesterday. 

George  Browning,  aged  55, 
an  ear  specialist,  will  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  about 
four  out  of  five  of  the  type  of 
operation  he  performed  be- 
fore being  excluded. 

Yesterday,  Professor 
Browning  appealed  for  simi- 
larly infected  health  profes- 
sionals to  identify  them- 
selves. The  decision  of  the 
West  Glasgow  NHS  Trust  to 
authorise  his  return  to  inva- 
sive surgery  should  reassure 
colleagues  worried  that  seek- 
ings diagnosis  and  counselling 
could  jeopardise  their 
careers,  be  said. 

He  has  waged  a discreet 
campaign  to  regain  access  to 
the  speciality  in  which  he  has 
an  international  reputation. 
Some  of  the  strain  of  his  two- 
year  struggle  showed  yester- 
day when  he  acknowledged 
he  had  often  been  tempted  to 
abandon  fight. 

Prof  Browning,  who  con- 
tracted the  Aids  virus 
through  gay  sex,  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  trust's  oper- 
ating theatres  since  Decem- 
ber 1994.  He  restrained  any 
sense  of  grievance,  attribu- 
ting hfc:  medical  quarantine 
to  “a  lack  of  thought  and 
knowledge  on  everybody’s  be- 
half’.  He  had  been  confined  to 
out-patient  interviews. 

The  decision  to  allow  him 
to  resume  surgery  follows 
prolonged  negotiations  be- 
tween the  trust  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health’s  UK  Ad- 
visory Panel  for  Healthcare 
Workers  Infected  with  Blood- 
borne  Viruses  (Ukap).  He  is 
expected  to  resume  work  be- 
fore Christmas. 

Prof  Browning  has  argued 
that  it  was  foolish  to  deny  pa- 
tients and  trainee  surgeons 
his  expertise  when  there  was 
no  practical  likelihood  of  his 


FEW  hospitals  are  complying  with  government  guidelines  on 
planning  for  disasters,  researchers  say  today.  The  guidelines 
stipulate  contingency  plans  needed  in  case  of  an  air  crash  or 
similar  disaster.  These  include  issuing  "action  cards"  to  inform 
staff  of  tbelr  duties  and  systems  for  dealing  with  injured  children, 
police,  the  media  and  VIP  visits. 

Researchers  led  by  Simon  Cariey  from  foe  department  of 
emergency  medicine,  Manchester  Royal  infirmary,  found  that  foe 
guidelines,  introduced  in  1990.  were  met  folly  by  ordy  six  out  of 
142  hospitals  whose  emergency  action  plans  were  studied. 


FOLLOWING  our  article  "Silence  is  golden  for  diver  given 
treasure  rights"  (October  28),  foe  Receiver  ofWrecks  has  asked  us 
to  point  out  that  a recent  meeting  to  discuss  salvage  due  on  foe 
Hanover,  which  sank  off  Cornwall  in  1763,  dealt  only  with  items 
already  recovered.  No  conclusion  was  reached  on  other  Items  not 
yet  recovered. 


transmitting  H7V  during  ear 
operations  which  rely  oh 
long-range  techniques. 

“It  became  obvious  to  me 
that  the  kind  of  surgery  I did 
. . . would  not  put  the  patient 
at  risk,”  be  said  yesterday. 
Tbe  final  willingness  of  Ukap 
and  his  employers  to  accept 
this  point  of  view  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  HIV-infected 
NHS  workers  who  have  ig- 
nored professional  guidelines 
requiring  them  to  disclose 
their  condition. 

“Today's  positive  move  has 
shown  that,  if  bandied  cor- 
rectly. it  is  to  everybody's  ad- 
vantage," said  Prof  Brown- 
ing, who  revealed  that  he  had 
been  contacted  by  several 
HIV  carriers  working  in  foe 
health  service.  "People  have 
been  in  touch,  and  under- 
standably so,  because  they 


Infected  health 
workers  will  be 
encouraged  to 
disclose  condition 


are  frightened.”  he  said.  Prof 
Browning  appeared  confident 
that  his  condition  would  not 
deter  patients.  “Over  foe  last 
nine  months  I have  been  rais- 
ing the  question  [with  them] 
and  I’ve  been  absolutely  de- 
lighted with  foe  response."  he 
said. 

Patients  will  be  informed  of 
Prof  Browning's  condition, 
and,  if  prepared  to  accept 
him,  asked  to  sign  a consent 
form.  They  will  not  lose  their 
place  on  the  waiting  list 
• The  AA  is  investigating 
claims  that  two  rescue 
drivers  refused  to  help  a 
motorist  who  was  HIV  posi- 
tive. Dave  Turner,  aged  31. 
from  Swanley.  in  Kent  was 
left  stranded  after  two  con- 
tract drivers  refused  to  tow 
his  car  away  when  he  told 
them  he  was  disabled  because 
of  being  HIV  positive.  , 

He  Is  threatening  the  AA  I George  Browning,  a surgeon  who  bas  won  his  fight  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  operations 
with  legal  action.  1 two  years  after  he  was  excluded  from  operating  theatres 


Medical  Correspondent 


^■hCIENTISTS  are  con- 
tain iiiIiil  today  that  some 
people  appear  to  have  a 
natural  ability  to  fight  off  the 
Aids  virus  and  remain  free  of 
illness  despite  being  repeat- 
edly exposed  to  it 

There  have  been  a number 
of  studies  of  prostitutes  In  Af- 
rica and  gay  men  in  America 
where  some  people  have  con- 
sistently been  found  free  of 
HIV  although  they  were  at 
high  risk  of  contracting  it 

Now  doctors  from  Kenya 
and  Canada  are  reporting  on 
a group  of  prostitutes  from 
Nairobi,  where  around  one  in 
10  have  remained  free  of  the 
virus  over  a 10-year  period. 

The  researchers  have  been 
following  424  women  in  a 
slum  area  of  tbe  city  where 
the  virus  is  rife  and  unsafe 
sex  with  inflected  men  is 
frequent. 

Although  the  majority  of 
the  women  have  become  In- 
fected, the  researchers  say  in 
the  Lancet  that  HIV  cannot  be 
detected  in  43  of  foe  women. 

The  findings  suggest  that 
some  people  have  a natural 
immunity  to  HTV. 

Tbe  doctors,  led  by  Francis 
Plummer  of  foe  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  say  that 
within  two  years  of  the  study 
starting,  blood  tests  showed 
more  than  half  of  the  women 
had  become  Infected,  and  that 
statisticialy  all  should  have 
been  infected  by  the  end  of 
foe  10  years. 

The  doctors  say  it  is  un- 
likely all  43  women  escaped 
because  they  practised  safe 
sex  or  were  lucky  enough  to 
encounter  uninfected  men. 
They  say  there,  were  no  differ- 
ences in  the  behaviour  -of 
“dear”  women  and  that . of 
colleagues  who  became 
infected. 

Another  possibility . “that 
these  seronegative  women 
are  resistant  to  HIV  infection 
on  some  biological  basis, 
seems  to  be  the  logical 
conclusion". 


NHS  trusts  in 
deficit  as 
executives 
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M^jor  rejects  call  for 
free  vote  on  gun  ban 


Two  schoolgirls  admit  kicking 
teenager  to  death  at  fairground 
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MORE  than  half  all  NHS 
trusts  last  year  foiled  in 
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I Vltrusts  last  year  foiled  in 
their  duty  to  achieve  their 
financial  targets  and  almost 
one  in  five  returned  a deficit 
figures  released  today  show. 

The  number  of  trust  chief 
executives  paid  more  than 
£100,000  nevertheless  rose 
from  10  to  19.  Their  average 
remuneration  was  £71,400.  an 
increase  of  3J>  per  cent  on  the 
1994/95  financial  year. 

The  figures,  from  the 
Healthcare  Financial  Man- 
agement Association 
(HFMA),  part  of  the  Char- 
tered Institute  of  Public  Fi- 
nance  and  Accountancy,  fol- 
low more  evidence  of  NHS 
fending  problems.  Doctors  in 
Exeter  said  yesterday  that 
2.700  patients  due  operations  ! 
before  next  April  would  have 
to  wait  longerbecause  foe 
Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  hos- 1 
pital  had  to  cancel  20  weekly 
operating  lists. 

The  HFMA  figures,  from 
more  than  90  per  cent  of 
trusts  in  F-ngfamfl  show  that 
210  of  372  supplying  figures  ■ 
for  1995/96  foiled  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  they  I 
achieve  a 6 per  cent  rate  of 
return  on  their  assets. 


JOHN  Major  yesterday 
rejected  a last-minute 
plea  by  parents  of  pupils 
killed  by  Thomas  Hamilton  at 
Dunblane  for  a free  vote  on  a 
total  gun  ban  in  foe  Commons 
on  Monday  night 
The  parents  emerged  from 
the  meeting  disappointed  but 
determined  to  keep  up  their 
campaign  for  a total  ban. 

One  parent  said  Mr  Major 
had  admitted  he  had  “ago- 
nised" before  making  the 
decision. 

Without  a free  vote,  the 
Government  is  unlikely  to  be 
defeated  on  its  proposal  to 
limit  the  gun  ban  to  those 
above  .22  calibre.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment wins,  Labour  will 
turn  it  into  an  election  issue 
by  promising  that  a Labour 
government  will  introduce  a 
total  ban  almost  immediately. 

A shadow  cabinet  source 
said  foe  bill  wffi  be  on  the 
statute  book  and  it  would  be 
easy  and  quick  to  bring  in 
amendments. 

Three  parents,  Les  Morton, 
Mariya  Dunn  and  John  Cra- 
zier, saw  Mr  Major  for  more 
than  40  minutes  yesterday.  Mr 
Morton,  who  lost  his  daughter 
Emily,  expressed  his  disap- 


| pointment  by  predicting: 

I “There  will  be  no  Tory  MPs  in 
I Scotland  after  this." 

: In  the  Commons  Mr  Major 
said  firearms  legislation  was 
I not  traditionally  considered  a 
matter  for  a free  vote:  “We 
1 ought  not  to  forget  precisely 
l what  thig  legislation  Is  about. 

‘Tt’a  about  foe  controls  we 
place  on  legally  held  firearms 
and  the  right  of  law-abiding 
citizens  to  use  those  firearms 
responsibly. 

“That  seems  to  be  a matter 
on  which  It  is  right  fix:  foe 
Government  to  take  a posi- 
tion, as  foe  House  expected 
before  the  Cullen  report  was  i 
presented  to  It 

"We  have  done  so. . Fire- ! 
arms  legislation  has  not  tradl- , 
tionally  been  considered  00  a : 
free  vote  in  this  House,  and  | 
we  are  not  Inviting  foe  House  , 
to  do  so  on  this  occasion."  ! 

The  parents  also  met  the 
Labour  leader,  Tony  Blair, 
and  foe  Ulster  Unionists  yes- 
terday. One  of  foe  parents.de- 
scribed  the  mood  of  the 
Unionists  as  “generally  not 
unsupportive”,  although 
some  of  them  have  already 
said  they  do  not  want  a total 
ban. 

Up  to  six  Tories  are  ex- 
pected to  defy  foe  Govern- 
ment's three-line  whip,  in- 
cluding two  former  ministers, 


David  Mellor  and  Robert 
Hughes,  Terry  Dicks  who  was 
sacked  on  Wednesday  as  a 
parliamentary  aide  for  his 
stance  on  the' issue,  and  Hugh 
Dykes. 

The  parents  said  they 
understood  why  Tories  were 
unwilling  to  defy  foe  whip, 
but  praised  those  willing  to 
rebel  for  “having  foe  courage 
of  their  convictions'- - 

They  challenged  Mr  Major 
over  his  decision  to  allow  his 
backbenchers,  but  not  minis- 
ters, a free  vote  over  whether 
to  reintroduce  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  schools.  “He  said 
that  was  hot  a matter  of  much 
concern.  He  fobbed  us  off" 
said  Mr  Morton. 

But  he  denied  the  meeting 
had  been  a waste  of  time:  "He 
was  very  polite.  He  gave  us  40 
minutes.  We  were  thankful 
for  that 

“If  you  define  a waste  of 
time  something  where  noth- 
ing constructive  is  achieved,  I 
suppose  you  could  say  that  in 
some  respects  ft  was.  ' 

“But  we  want  to  put  our 
point  of  view  across  to  as 
many  people  as  we  can.  You 
can't  get . higher  than,  foe 
Prime  Minister. 

*Tt  can  never  be  a waste  of 
time  trying  to  convince  some- 
one that  what  we  are  trying;  to 

do  is  right" 


TWO  schoolgirls  yesterday 
I admitted  kictona  to  death 


I admitted  kicking  to  death 
a teenager  who  intervened  to 
split  op  a fight  at  a feirground 
earlier  this  year . 

The  13-yearold  girls,  who 
cannot  be  identified,  admitted 
the  manslaughter  of  Louise 
Alien,  aged  13,  at  Nottingham 
crown  court.  They  were  origi- 
nally charged  with  murder, 
but  foe  prosecution  accepted 
their  plea. 

Louise,  from  Corby.  North- 
amptonshire,. died  from  her 
injuries  on  April  30  when  her 
life  support  machine  was 
switched  off  the  day  after  the 
attack. 

Richard  Latham  QC,  prose- 
cuting, told  foe  court  a fight 
had  broken  out  between  foe 
younger  of  the  two  defen- 
dants, then  aged  12,  and  a girl 
near  the  frurground.  Louise 
intervened,  but  foe  alder  de- 
fendant attacked  her,  pulling 
her  away  by  the  hair. 

Mr  Latham  said:  “It  was 
during  the  next-  few  seconds 
. . . that  Louise  Allen -received 
injuries  to  her  head  which  led 
to  her  death.” 

He  continued:  “The  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  state- 
ments suggests  that  the  first 
defendant  kicked  Louise 
Allen  to  the  head  and  there- , 
after  the  second  defendant  did 
likewise."  1 

He  said:  “There  is  no  doubt 


that  foe  defendants  knew  that 
what  they  were  doing  was 
wrong.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
each  of  them’ : hr.  interview. 
But  that  in  itself  Is  a long  way 
from  proof  of  the  specific  tor 
tent  required  for  murder.”  He 
said  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
■ sequences  of  such  a kick 
could  be  assumed  in  an  adult 
but  not  in  a child. 

The  proseoxtioa  decided  it 
would  be  improper  to  pursue 
a murder  charge  after  consul- 
tation with  Louise  's  parents 
and  foe  Crown  Prosecution 
Service.  - 

Sally  Qmnett-Jeokins,  rep- 
resenting the  older  defendant, 

said  ha-  client  had  acted  .“in 
feelings  attemper,  frustration 
and  anger”.  She  bad  gone  to 
tbe  aid  of  her  friend  who  she 
perceived  as  being  .out- 
numbered, pulling  Louise 
away. 

They  had*  pulled  each 
other's  hair,  and  as  they 
struggled.  Louise  feu  back- 
wards. The  defendant  flicked 
up  her  leg  and  part  of  her  foot 
came  into  contact  with 
Louise’s  bead. 

Howard  Morrison,  repre- 
senting .foe  other  defendant, 
said  that,  after  the  tussle  with 
the  first  girl,  his  dient  had 
turned  -towards  Louise,  who 
was  lying  on  foe  ground 
"aimed  a kick  at  her”. 

Mr  Jnatice  Hidden  ad-, 
loomed  the  case  for  sentenc- 
ing. Both  defendants  were 
remanded  in  custody. 
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Abduction 
warning 
for  schools 


**«*»*■  Hetherfngton 


EDUCATION  officials 
in  Lincolnshire  yes- 
terday confirmed 

they  had  issued  a 
framing  to  all  their  schools 
about  a self-confessed  child 
abductor  who  thev  believe 
could  pose  a risk  to  pupils. 

The  move  came  as  proba- 
tion officers  revealed  that  the 
man  is  under  a high  level  of 
surveillance. 

All  320  schools  in  the 
county  have  been  warned  that 
46-year-old  David  Hunter,  n 
freelance  photographer,  is  an 
unstable  loner  with  an  inter- 
est in  girls  ul  primary  age. 

Lincolnshire  county  coun- 
cil said  yesterday  « had  sent 
a warning  letter  to  head 
teachers  after  advice  from 
police  and  the  probation  ser- 
vice. Sources  indicated  that 
the  letter  contained  a warn- 
ing that  a newspaper  cutting 
on  the  Dunblane  shooting  had 
been  found  in  Hunter’s 
accommodation. 

Hunter,  a keen  body 
builder,  who  has  been  living 
in  Boston,  admitted  six 
charges  of  abducting  young 
children  in  the  summer  of 
last  year  during  a hearing  at 
Lincoln  crown  court. 

He  was  given  the  maximum 
probation  period  of  three 
years,  with  conditions  includ- 
ing intensive  supervision  and 
a requirement  that  he  should 
undergo  psychiatric  treat- 
ment It  is  thought  he  was 
given  probation  rather  than  a 
jail  term  because  the  offences 
involved  him  enticing  chil- 
dren to  his  home  and  per- 
suading them  to  pose  for 
photographs,  rather  than 
forceful  abductions. 

Yesterday  the  council’s  edu- 
cation department  said  it  had 
circulated  schools  because  an 
unnamed  individual  “might 
be  considered  to  pose  a threat 
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The  Duchess  of  York  brandishing  a copy  of  her  autobiography.  My  Story!  which  was  officially  published  in  Britain  yesterday  photoqraph:  jeff  Christensen 


AS  THE  Duchess  of 
York  poured  her 
heart  out  to  the 
BBC's  Today  pro- 
gramme yesterday, 
the  spotlight  was  finally  mov- 
ing off  her  and  on  to  even 
murkier  affairs  — the  middle 
market  newspaper  battle  for 
readers  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  stings  in  the  his- 
tory of  tabloid  journalism. 

Yesterday  police  were  pre- 
paring to  Interview  senior  ex- 
ecutives at  the  Daily  Express 
as  part  of  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  theft  of  pre- 
publication  copies  of  Allan 
Starkle’s  book,  Fergie;  Her 
Secret  Life,  which  was  due  to 
be  serialised  In  the  Express's 
arch  rival,  the  Daily  MaiL 
Anita  Monk,  the  wife  of  the 
Express’s  deputy  editor,  Ian 
Monk,  has  already  b^en  ar- 
rested oh  suspicion  of  theft 
and  handling  stolen  goods. 

She  was  arrested  at  a hotel 
at  Heathrow  earlier  this 
month  in  an  undercover  oper- 
ation involving  the  police  and 
the  Sun  newspaper.  She  is  be- 
lieved to  have  thought  she 
was  meeting  journalists  from 
the  Sun  but  in  fact  was  talk- 
ing to  policemen. 

Two  proof  copies  of  Mr 
Starkle's  book  were  found  In 
fthdldalL 

On  the  day  the  Mall  began 
the  extracts  the  Express  ran 
similar  Hptnii«  of  the  duch- 
ess’s relationship  with  - John 
Bryan  and  how  her  children 
were  upset  by  rows  between 
the  two.  Senior  publishing 
sources  said  the  ’Express 
could  only  have  known  such 


information  by  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  book,  in  breach  of 
copyright  agreements  signed 
with  the  MaiL 

The  arrest  and  allegations 
of  backroom  deals  came  at  an 
embarrassing  time  for  the  Ex- 
press which  has  been  trying 
to  claw  back  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers 
it  has  lost  to  the  Mail  over  the 
past  decade.  The  battle  for  the 
7 million  readers  of  the 
middle  market  press  is  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  in  Britain. 

The  fight  between  the  two 
reached  fever  pitch  over  Mr 
Starkle's  book.  When  the 
Daily  Mall  signed  a deal  with 
| Michael  O'Hara  Books.  Mr 
. Starkie’s  publishers,  for  ex- 
clusive serialisation  rights, 
the  Express  began  planning  a 
“spoiling''  operation  to  steal 
some  of  the  Mail's  thunder. 
The  Mall  paid  around  £170,000 

for  thoughts!  - - *- 

One  Express  journalist  was 
dispatched  to  Finland  where 
the  European  edition  , of  the 
book  was  being  published  and 
a freelance  journalist  was 
contacted  in  America  to  work 
on  getting  the  version  that 
was  being  published  there. 

The  journalist  in  America 
discovered  that  the  Star,  a 
gossip  magazine  with  a circu- 
lation of  3 million,  had  ob- 
tained proof  copies  of  the 
book.  A copy  had  earlier  been 
obtained  from  the  printer’s 
factory  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Express  was  offered 
copies  of  the  book  and  agreed 
a deal  with  the  Star  which  Is 
believed  to  have  cost  the 
newspaper  £20,000.  Pages 
were  foxed  to  the  newspaper 


and  the  journalist  was  or- 
dered to  fly  to  London  with 
the  originals  which  he  was 
carrying  in  a brown  suitcase. 
When  he  arrived  the  Express 
shredded  the  foxed  copies. 

Then  the  Sun  became  in- 
volved. A woman  purporting 
to  be  from  Mr  Starkle's  Finn- 
ish printers  told  Charlie  Rae, 
the  Sun’s  royal  correspon- 
dent, she  had  a copy  of  the 
book  which  she  was  willing  to 
sell  for  £5,000.  As  the  Sun  al- ; 
ready  had  a deal  with  the  Star 
to  run  extracts,  the  news- 
paper declined  and  contacted 
O’Mara  books  to  say  copies  of 
the  hook  were  in  circulation. 

ICHAEL 
O’Mara,  who 
runs  the  pub- 
lishing com- 
_ — . _ pany,  immedi- 
ately telephoned  the  police 
who  arranged  to  meet  the 
woman  at  Heathrow,  saying 
they  were  journalists. 

Mrs  Monk  was  arrested  on 
November  1,  the  day  before 
the  Mall’s  serialisation  began. 

The  case  will  increase  pres- 
sure on  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  to  toughen 
guidelines  on  buying  stories 
and  "spoiler  campaigns" 
which  dog  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. The  duchess  has  said 
it  is  time  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  way  tabloid,  news- 
papers operated  when  investi- 
gating the  royal  family. 
Friends  , have  said  she  wants 
privacy  laws  tightened. 

Her  interview  oh  Radio  4's 
Today  programme  yesterday 
was  the  first  broadcast  inter- 
view since  revelations  of  her 
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private  life  became  public. 
The  programme  gave  the  item 
up  minutes  after  its  8a 0am 
news,  a slot  more  usually 
reserved  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter  or  world  leaders. 

Sailor  BBC  executives  ad- 
mitted the  interview  would 
probably  raise  a few  eyebrows 
among  more  traditional  lis- 
teners but  added  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  up  the  chance  to 
Interview  “one  of  the  most 
talked  about  and  important 
people  of  the  moment* 

Today  ran  the  interview  to 
coincide  with  the  nffleiai  pub- 
lication date  of  her  autobiog- 
raphy, My  Story. 

The  duchess  reiterated  that 
she  had  made  a number  of 
mistakes  but  refused  to  con- 
firm she  had  had  affairs.  “1 
haven’t  admitted  it”  she  told 
presenter  Sue  MacGregor.  ‘1 
think  there  are  very  firmly 
two  sides  to  every  story." 

The  duchess,  who  was  in- 
terviewed in  a hotel  last 
week,  said  she  had  turned  to 
God  to  get  her  through  the 
“lowest  points"  — when  the 
Daily  Mirror  published  pic- 
tures of  her  cavorting  with 
Mr  Bryan  in  France. 

“That  was  purely  faith  that 
got  me  through,"  she  said. 
“Asking  far  forgiveness.  Real- 
ising that  you  have  made  a 
mistake  and  asking  for  help 
and  guidance." 

She  also  said  she  became  a 
compulsive  shopper  because 
she  was  so  depressed.  '1 
wasn’t  addicted  to  alcohol  or 
drugs  or  bulimia.  Rather  than 
have  any  of  those  I overspent 
and  I fully  accept  responsi- 
bility for  that" 


Grief  blamed 
by  viscount 
for  drink 
driving 

VISCOUNT  Weymouth, 
heir  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bath,  yesterday  blamed  his 
drink  driving  on  his  grief 
after  the  death  of  his  girl- 
friend in  a terrorist  bomb 
attack  in  India. 

Ceawlin  Henry  Thynn,  aged 
22,  had  almost  three  times  the 
legal  limit  of  alcohol  in  his 
blood  when  he  was  stopped  by 
police  in  his  Alfa  Romeo 
sports  car  after  he  went 
through  a red  light  in  Ken- 
sington, London. 

His  girlfriend,  Jane  Kirby. 
29.  bad  been  killed  in  the  blast 
in  a New  Delhi  hostel  six 
months  earlier,  Horseferry 
Road  magistrates  were  told. 
Thynn  was  seriously  injured 
in  the  explosion,  which  also 
killed  his  business  partner. 

Alexander  Cameron,  de- 
fending, told  the  court  Thynn 
had  gone  out  In  .an  emotional 
state  on  the  eve  of  what  would 
have  been  Miss  Kirby’s 
birthday. 

Thynn,  said  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  living  on  £46  a 
week  benefit  was  fined  £500 
and  barred  from  driving  for 
18  months. 

Giving  his  address  as  Long- 
leat  House  in  Warminster,  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  driving  with 
excess  alcohol  In  Kensington 
on  October  2. 

Bruce  Butler,  prosecuting, 
told  the  court  it  was  about 
2.15am  when  Thynn  went 
through  a red  light  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
junction  in  Kensington  High 
Street  He  was  stopped  by 
police  and  foiled  a breath  test 
Mr  Cameron  urged  magis- 
trates to  take  into  account  the 
emotional  circumstances  that 
led  Thynn  to  drink  too  much 

that  night 

The  chairman,  Fred  Binks, 
•said  the  court  was  taking  the 
mitigation  into  account  but 
the  alcohol  reading  was  very 
high. 


Duchess  may  not  be  able  to  stop 
spending  money  on  herself 

SHE  has  finally  admitted  I makes  one  feel  valued  and 
it  In  her  interview  on  this  may  be  a way  of  bol- 


Oit  In  her  interview  on 
the  BBC’s  Today  pro- 
gramme yesterday  the 
Duchess  of  York  said  she 
was  addicted  to  shopping, 
writes  Kamal  Ahmed. 

The  idea  of  “shopaholics” 
may  induce  sniggers  but 
psychologists  have  long 
recognised  a syndrome 
known  as  onomania;  the  in- 
ability, even  when  over 
budget,  to  stop  spending 
money  on  yourself. 

It  is  a condition  which 
could  affect  hundreds,  pos- 
sibly thousands,  of  people, 
most  of  them  women.  Last 
year  the  Government 
agreed  funding  for  research, 
at  Oxford  university  to  find 
the  extent  of  the  problem. 

Experts  say  shopping 
gives  respite  from  low  self- 
esteem and  depression. 
“Money  is  valued,  so  spend- 
ing it  lavishly  similarly 


makes  one  feel  valued  and 
this  may  be  a way  of  bol- 
stering one’s  self-esteem,” 
said  Corinne  Usher,  a clini- 
cal psychologist. 

“Shopping  is  a great  dis- 
traction. It  takes  time  and 
it  takes  effort.  But  spend- 
ing so  much  money  can  of 
course  cause  further  diffi- 
culties. People  can  amass 
huge  debts.” 

The  duchess's  debts  have 
been  estimated  at  £3.5  mil- 
lion, run  up  after  holidays 
abroad  including  flights  on 
Concorde  and  shopping 
trips  in  New  York.  Jackie 
Onassls  was  another  ‘'shop- 
aholic”, able  to  spend 
$100,000  on  one  shopping 
trip. 

Experts  say  that  partners 
will  often  shop  in  revenge 
against  their  partners,  who 
might  be  working  late  or 
not  paying  them  enough 
attention. 


to  children”.  In  a statement,  it 
added:  “This  is  part  of  our 
normal  practice,  although 
used  extremely  rarely,  and  is 
part  of  our  overriding  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  children 
entrusted  to  our  care.” 

Head  teachers,  had  been  told 
to  treat  the  warning  In  tin* 
strictest  confidence  and  not  to 
pass  it  on  to  parents.  A police 
spokesman  said;  "There  were 
serious  concerns  for  the 
safety  or  young  children  in 
the  area.” 

Sheriden  Minshuil.  Lincoln- 
shire’s chief  probation  officer, 
said  certain  aspects  or  recent 
behaviour  had  led  to  a joint 
decision  to  circulate  schools 
“so  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  man’s  activities”. 

But  the  m:in  had  not  been 
charged  with  any  further  of- 
fence and  was  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  a proba- 
tion order. 

"From  the  outset,  the  case 
has  been  managed  under  . . 
high  risk  offender  procedures 
involving  a high  level  of  sur- 
veillance and  exchanges  of  in- 
formation with  pnlicc  and 
other  relevant  organisa- 
I lions,”  said  Mr  Minshuil. 

The  case  is  likely  to  in- 
crease calls  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  American 
style  systems  under  which 
communities  are  alerted 
when  potentially  dangerous 
offenders  move  into  their 
area.  Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  is  said  to  be 
giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  idea. 

Parents  collecting  children 
from  Boston  West  primary 
school.  5U0  yards  from  Hunt- 
er's lodgings,  criticised  the 
education  authority  for  not 
making  the  issue  public.  "1 
cannot  believe  we  were  not 
warned  about  this  character’s 
past.”  one  motber  said.  “He 
has  been  roaming  free  among 
us  for  a year  and  our  children 
have  been  vulnerable." 


Couple  and  boys  found  dead 

THE  bodies  of  a married  ] four  were  so.  Post-mortem  ex- 
counle  and  three  bovs.  amlnations  were  to  be  held 


■ couple  and  three  boys,  i 
aged  six,  10  and  15.  may  have 
lain  undiscovered  for  up  to  48 
hours,  police  said  yesterday. 

The  bodies  were  found  yes-  1 
terday  in  a house  in  ChadweD  | 
Heath,  Essex,  after  a friend  of 
one  of  the  children  reported 
them  missing  from  school  for  \ 
two  days.  Police  believed  all, 
five  were  related. 

They  were  not  treating  the 
death  of  the  man  as  suspi- 
cious, but  did  think  the  other 


four  were  so.  Post-mortem  ex- 
aminations were  to  be  held 
today. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokesman 
said;  “We  believe  we  have 
Identified  the  five  who  are  all 
believed  to  be  related  but  we 
cannot  release  names  until 
next-of-kin  have  been 
informed. 

“The  family's  cars  were 
parked  outside  the  house 
when  the  police  arrived.  Fo- 
rensic examinations  are 
continuing.” 
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Dangers  of  peacekeeping  in  Zaire 


Rebels  without  a united  cause 


Chris  McGreal  in  Goma 
reports  on  the  threat  to  the 
Western  aid  mission  from  the 
various  military  factions 


WHEN  British 
and  American 
troops  descend 
on  eastern 
Zaire  they  will 
encounter  an  array  of  rebel 
groups  whose  leaders  may 
ci?im  unity  but  which  are  as 
fractured  as  those  they  are 


fighting. 
On  the 


On  the  one  side  is  a rebel 
alliance  which  gathers  up 
long  dormant  guerrilla 
groups  with  roots  in  post-in- 
dependence  nationalist  and 
Marxist  stirrings:  Zairean 
Tutsis  driven  to  rebellion  by 
state-sponsored  persecution; 
and  Rwandan  soldiers. 

On  the  other  are  the  Hutu 
extremists  who  fled  Rwanda 
two  years  ago;  their  local 
counterparts;  and  the  Zairean 
military,  which  Is  an  army 
only  In  name. 

Thrown  into  the  mix  is  a 
bizarre  group  of  renegades 
who  fight  naked,  believe  they 
can  turn  bullets  to  water  and 
who  show  no  loyalty  to  any 
cause  but  their  own. 

Laurent  Kabila,  the  guer- 
rilla leader,  draws  together  a 
jumble  of  uneasy  partners 
under  the  umbrella  of  his  Al- 
liance of  Democratic  Forces 
for  the  Liberation  of  Congo- 
Zaire.  It  has  seized  large  parts 
of  eastern  Zaire,  including  the 
regional  capital.  Goma. 

Mr  Kabila’s  own  move- 
ment. from  the  southern  prov- 
ince of  Shaba,  figures  promi- 
nently. So  do  guerrillas  from 
neighbouring  Kasai,  led  by 
Andrt  Kissasse  Ngandu  who 
is  thought  to  be  the  alliance's 
military  mind. 

But  there  is  little  love  lost 
between  Shaba  and  Kasai 
after  the  ethnic  cleansing  of 
about  1 million  Rasaians  from 
Shaba  three  years  ago.  And 
while  both  men  say  they  have 
no  intention  of  breaking  up 
Zaire,  support  for  insurgen- 
cies in  each  of  their  provinces 
has  largely  been  driven  by  de- 
mands for  secession. 

The  alliance  also  draws 
together  guerrillas  from  the 


border  regions  around 
Rwanda  and  Burundi,  where 
the  fighting  began.  Also  in- 
cluded are  the  Banyamulenge 
— Zairean  Tutsis  who 
rebelled  to  defend  themselves 
from  state-sponsored 
persecution. 

According  to  Mr  Kabila,  the 
murder  and  ethnic  cleansing 
of  the  Banyamulenge  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  the 
uprising  and  his  rebels'  as- 
tonishing success  in  the  past 
month.  But  he  has  his  own 
reason  to  resent  Zaire’s  Tut- 
sis. Mr  Kabila  was  a follower 
of  the  revolutionary  Pierre 
Mulele  at  a time  when  the 
Banyamulenge  were  fighting 
In  support  of  the  Zairean  gov- 
ernment to  crush  his 
rebellion. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  alli- 
ance can  be  seen  in  bela- 
boured decision-making  and 
contradictory  statements. 
One  group  agrees  to  let  aid  in, 
another  blocks  it-  Mr  Kabila 
says  the  rebels  will  hit  the 
Hutu  militias  in  the  camps, 
Mr  Kissasse  says  not  Mr  Ka- 
bila says  he  is  in  charge,  Mr 
Kissasse  hints  otherwise. 

On  the  roadblocks  around 
Goma  there  are  signs  that  it 
might  be  someone  else  alto- 
gether. The  “rebels”  in  the 
smart  uniforms  carrying  the 
best  equipment  often  speak 
English-  Some  are  Zairean 
Tutsis  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Hutu  militia 
attacks  in  the  past  two  years 
who  have  been  trained  and 
turned  around  to  Invade  their 
own  country. 

The  English  -speak  ers  are 
almost  certainly  members  of 
the  Rwandan  army  who  grew 
up  as  Tutsi  exiles  in  neigh- 
bouring Uganda  or  Tanzania. 

One  young  “rebel"  at  a 
roadblock  insisted  — in  per- 
fect Engish  — he  was  horn 
and  bred  In  Goma.  He  did  not 
speak  a word  of  French, 
Zaire's  national  language. 

Mr  Kabila  and  the  Rwan- 
dan government  continue  to 
deny  any  collaboration.  There 


are  few  in  either  Rwanda  or 
Zaire  who  believe  them.  Some 
wonder  how,  alter  so  many 
years  of  obscurity.  Mr  Kabila 
has  suddenly  proven  so  suc- 
cessful For  others  the  deci- 
sive evidence  is  the  nature  of 
the  rebels’  campaign  which 
has  concentrated  on  clearing 
the  Rwandan  refugee  camps 
and  Hutu  militias  which  have 
used  them  as  a base  for  cross- 
border  raids. 


Mr  Kissasse  says  the  refu- 
gees brought  it  on  themselves. 
“What  concerns  us  is  not  the 
refugees  but  to  liberate  Zaire. 
The  refugees  are  on  our 
national  territory.  They’re 
armed,  they  participated  in 
the  attacks.  We  have  to  defend 
ourselves."  he  argued. 

Confronting  the  rebel  alli- 
ance is  an  assortment  of 
forces.  The  Zairean  army 
gave  up  early  an.  With  defeat 


looming,  it  routinely  looted 
what  it  could  and  ran. 

The  defeated  Rwandan 
army  and  Hutu  militia,  the  In- 
terahamwe,  which  fled  into 
Zaire  two  years  ago,  have 
proved  more  resilient  Driven 
by  a belief  that  they  could  one 
day  reconquer  their  home- 
land, they  have  spawned  new 
allies  in  Zaire. 

One  Hutu  militia  group  — 
innocuously  called  the  Vi- 


runga  Fanners  and  Herders 
Association  — was  founded  in 
1989  by  Zaire’s  current  educa- 
tion minister.  The  association 
targeted  Zairean  Tutsis.  ac- 
cusing them  of  being  foreign- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  drive 
them  from  valuable  land. 
When  the  Rwandan  Hutu  ex- 
tremists fled  into  Zaire  two 
years  ago.  the  association 
came  into  its  own.  It  Joined 
the  lnterahamwe's  huge  eth- 


nic cleansing  of  the  Masisi 
region,  north-west  of  Goma. 

Thrown  into  the  mix  are 
the  May  May.  who  fight  any- 
one who  gets  in  the  way  of 
their  pursuit  of  land.  Their 
ideological  roots  are  embed- 
ded in  Mr  Mulele’s  rebellion, 
but  they  have  a strong  forth  in 
magic.  May  May  recruits  are 
tattooed  to  bolster  their  invin- 
cibility. they  do  not  wash 
with  soap  and  are  forbidden 


to  have  sex  with  women. 
Many  fight  naked  or  dressed 
with  leaves.  As  they  attack 
they  shout  “may",  Swahili  for 
water,  believing  that  it  will 
turn  enemy  bullets  to  water. 

They  have  shown  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  rebel  alliance 
aiyi  its  foreign  allies. 


Laadw  comment,  page  8;  Ho 
bloodless  miracle, 
paged 


Unpopular  French  could  court  more  trouble 


Alex  Duval  Smith 

in  Paris  reports  on 
concern  that  their 
presence  could 
threaten  the  safety 
of  soldiers  from 
other  countries 


FRANCE’S  political  and 
military  record  in  Zaire 
and  Rwanda  means  its 
peacekeepers  will  be  targets 
of  rebel  fire  and  their  pres- 
ence could  endanger  the  lives 
of  troops  from  other 
countries,  a high-ranking 
French  military  source  ad- 
mitted yesterday. 

As  a foreign  ministry  offi- 
cial indicated  that  France  was 
offering  between  L500  and 
2,000  troops  to  the  multina- 
tional force,  it  became  clear 
that  military  top  brass  have 
been  lobbying  for  a smaller 
French  contingent 


The  high-ranking  source 
said  that  while  the  French 
military  “has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of’  In  the  region, 
France  is  perceived  as  a sup- 
porter of  Hutu  extremists. 
"The  Rwandans  do  not  want 
us  there,  the  Tutsi  rebels 
have  declared  us  a target  . . . 
and  we  are  in  for  greater  dan- 
ger than  troops  from  other 
countries.”  he  said. 

He  conceded  that  France 
“will  be  blamed  if  there  are 
deaths  among  other  peace- 
keepers or  if  the  operation  is 
discredited”  and  added  that 
peacekeepers  from  African 
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Communication* 


countries  which  have  close 
links  with  France  — such  as 
Senegal  and  Mali  — could 
also  become  targets. 

France  has  stronger  politi- 
cal and  industrial  links  with 
Zaire  than  with  any  other 
major  African  nation  and  its 
president.  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  the 
French  Riviera.  , 

Human  Rights  Watch,  an 
international  watchdog,  be- 
lieves Hutus  from  Rwanda 
were  armed  and  trained  by 
France  while  in  exile  in  Zair- 
ean refugee  camps.  The 
French  have  been  accused  of 
using  Operation  Turquoise  in 
the  summer  of  1994  as  a cover 
for  leading  Hutus  implicated 
In  the  Rwandan  genocide  to 
safety  in  Zaire. 

President  Jacques  Chirac, 
who  was  the  first  Western 
leader  to  call  for  international 
intervention  and  who  criti- 
cised the  US  for  procrastina- 
tion, has  ended  up  keen  to 
play  for  time. 

French  military  chiefs  — 
who  will  deploy  their  rapid 
intervention  force  within  48 
hours  of  the  UN’s  approval  — 
are  now  following  closely  the 
negotiations  over  the  multi- 
national mandate. 

French  fears  that  the  US 
wishes  to  undermine  its  inter- 


ventionist Africa  policy  have 
been  allayed  by  the  decision 
to  place  the  multinational 
force  under  Canadian  com- 
mand — but  only  partially 

‘There  is  a danger  that 
French  soldiers  will  be  as- 
signed to  filling  in  pot-holes 
while  the  US  base  themselves 
at  Goma  and  Entebbe,”  said 
one  military  source.  “Uganda 
is  a no-go  area  for  France.” 

French  military  personnel 
could,  however,  play  a crucial 
role  in  future  negotiations 
over  aid  routes.  UN  food  aid 
workers  agree  that  to  run 
convoys  from  Kisangani 
would  be  a logistical  night- 
mare. The  best  route  is 
thought  to  be  through  the 
rebel-held  Kivu  region. 

While  Kinshasa  refuses  to 
negotiate  with  these  rebels 
because  they  are  in  breach  of 
Zairean  sovereignty,  it  is 
possible  that  France  can  put 
pressure  on  them  to  allow  aid 
through. 

But  France’s  position 
remains  complicated  even 
when  it  is  acting  under  an  in- 
ternational banner.  On 
Wednesday,  a convoy  from 
M6  dec  ins  Sans  Frontibres 
came  under  fire  from  pro- 
Rwandan  rebels  when  it  at- 
tempted to  enter  Bukavu  in 
Zaire. 


British  troops  may  be 
used  to  disarm  militias 


Even  MacAskffl  and 
David  Falrhall 


THE  British  government 
indicated  yesterday  it 
may  be  prepared  to  go 
further  than  the  US  by  allow- 
ing troops  to  be  used  to  dis- 
arm militias  in  Zaire- 
While  the  US  has  ruled  out 
diasarming  the  interehamwe 
and  said  its  troops  win  be 
confined  to  humanitarian  aid, 
the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  told  the 
Commons  yesterday  he  was 
open-minded  about  action 
ageing*  militias. 

A British  reconnaisance 
force  of  about  40  is  to  be  sent 
to  Zaire  today  to  assess  condi- 
tions on  the  ground  before  a 
decision  is  made  on  sending 
in  a further  force  of  battalion 
strength,  about  1,000,  com- 
posed of  paratroopers  and 
commandoes. 

The  45  Commando.  1st 
Paratroops  and  5 Airborne 
headquarters  were  put  on  in- 
creased alert  for  deployment 
yesterday. 

Mr  Portillo  said:  “The 
House  will  rightly  ask  why 


Britain  should  become  in- 
volved in  a place  for  from  our 
country  and  where  no  vital 
national  interest  is  engaged. 
Because  we  are  a civilised 
nation-" 

Mr  Major,  at  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s Question  Time,  said  that 
while  there  was  concern, 
there  was  also  a strong  moral 
obligation  on  Western  gov- 
ernments to  help. 


The  House  will 
rightly  ask  why 
Britain  should 
become  involved’ 


The  reconnaissance  team 
has  been  asked  to  report  back 
by  early  next  week  on  key 
questions  posed  yesterday  by 
Mr  Portillo  in  a statement  to 
the  Commons:  what  force  is 
needed  to  secure  an  entry  air- 
field; how  many  troops  will 
then  be  required  to  reach  out- 
lying areas  in  need  of  aid;  and 
what  equipment  and  support 
must  the  force  be  given  to 


protect  itself  against  poten- 
tially hostile  militias. 

Mr  Portillo  set  out  the  con- 
ditions for  the  mission:  ’That 
the  objectives  are  clear  and 
attainable;  the  prospects  of 
handing  on  to  a follow-up 
force  are  good;  command  and 
control  is  clear,  and  that  Brit- 
ish forces  are  sufficient  and 
well  enough  armed  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  save  lives." 

The  mood  in  the  Commons 
on  both  sides  was  restrained, 
with  concern  expressed  pri- 
marily about  the  benefits  of 
providing  aid  for  four  months 
only  to  see  a return  to 
anarchy. 

British  defence  planners  be- 
lieve that  at  least  two  lessons 
have  been  learned  from  the 
Bosnian  operation.  The  multi- 
national force  should  have  a 
dear  command  structure,  in 
this  case  headed  by  the  Cana- 
dians (with  subordinate  con- 
tingents offered  by  the  US, 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Hol- 
land) and  there  should  be  no 
need  to  refer  back  constantly 
to  the  UN.  This  will  not  be  a 
“bine  helmet”  operation, 
though  it  is  responding  to  a 
UN  resolution. 


Memories  of  Congo  disaster  haunt  mission 


Robert  RaM  In  Mott  York 


THE  United  Nations 
tried  intervention  In 
Zaire  36  years  ago,  and 
the  organisation  suffered 
250  deaths,  including  that 
Of  its  secretary-general 
When  the  peacekeepers 
left  four  years  later,  the 
country  was  still  unstable 
and  governed  by  some  of 
the  same  people  who  were 
in  charge  when  they 
arrived. 

That  bloody  experience 
in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Congo  taught  a genera- 
tion of  fhtnre  UN  leaders 
the  risks  of  trying  to  Im- 
pose peace,  and  sparked  a 
long-standing  reluctance  to 
use  force. 

Hie  peacekeepers  were 
sent  in  July  1960  to  quell 
unrest  that  broke  out  as 
Belgian  colonial  rule 
ended. 

At  the  time,  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  difficult 
peacekeeping  operation  the 
UN  had  mounted.  It  would 
not  attempt  another  such 
mission  until  1991,  when  It 
Intervened  In  tike  Balkans. 

The  Congo  crisis  erupted 
a few  days  after  Belgium 
granted  Independence  on 
June  30,  i960.  African 
troops  mutinied  against 


Died  . . . Ex-prime  minister 
Patrice  Lumumba  was 
executed  by  Mobutu’s  men 

their  Belgian  officers  and 
went  on  the  rampage  in  the 
capital  Leopoldville,  now 
called  Kinshasa. 

Faced  with  chaos,  the 
new  prime  minister,  Pa- 
trice Lumumba,  fired  the 
Belgian  officers  and  ap- 
pointed a former  Journal- 
ist. Joseph  Mobutu,  as 
army  chief  of  staff!  Known 
as  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  he  Is 
now  president  but  has  been 
in  Europe  for  months 
undergoing  cancer 
treatment 


Died. . .Wanted  in  Congo  for 
treason.  Moise  Tshombe  did 
not  survive  jail  in  Algeria 

Belgian  troops  flew  to  the 
capital  and  restored  order. 
But  hatred  for  the  Belgians 
was  so  Intense  that  the  UN 
agreed  on  July  14  I960  to 
send  troops  to  replace 
.them. 

The  mission  was  beset  by 
problems  from  the  begin- 
ning. A few  days  before  the 
UN  approved  the  force,  the 
south-eastern  province  of 
Katanga  (now  caDad  Shaba) 
rebelled  and  declared 
independence. 

Thirty  countries  offered  a- 


Died  ...  A plane’  crash 
claimed  Dag  Hammarshjoid, 
the  UN  secretary-general 

total  of  19.800  troops.  But 
many  lacked  equipment, 
weapons  and  ainTnnniHm. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion, Mr  Mobutu  staged  a 
coup  against  Lumumba  and 
the  president,  Joseph  Kasa- 
vnbu.  and  installed  a mili- 
tary junta. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which 
supported  Lumumba,  de- 
nounced the  TJN  operation 
and  demanded  that  the  sec- 
retary-general. Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  resign. 

Lumumba,  who  had  been 


under  house  arrest  since 
the  coup,  slipped  away 
from  UN  guards  and  tried 
to  reach  his  base  in  a pro- 
vincial town.  But  he  was 
captured  by  Mr  Mobutu’s 
forces  and  executed  a few 
months  later.  Six  countries 
withdrew  their  troops  in 
protest. 

Six  mnnrtia  into  the  mis- 
sion, the  Security  Council 
for  the  first  time  author- 
ised troops  to  use  force  If 
necessary  to  prevent  civil 
war- 

Slowly,  they  managed  to 
disarm  most  groups,  except 
the  Katanga  .rebels  led  by 
Moise  Tshombe.  The  UN 
launched  attacks  to  bring 
Katanga  under  government 
control. 

But  the  fighting  alarmed 
powerful  governments, 
which  began  pressuring 
Hammarshjoid  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  On 
September  17  1961  he  fiew 
to  Ndola  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia, now  Zambia,  to  meet 
Tshombe.  But  he  was  killed 
when  his  plane  crashed 
near  Ndola  airport 

The  war  hetween  the 
United  Nations  and  Katan- 
gan  rebels  dragged  on  until 
Tshombe  surrendered  on 
January  17  1963.  UN  troops 
finally  left  the  country  in 
June  1964.  — AP. 
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Spy  dispute 
threatens 
to  boil  over 


DawkS  Hearst  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA,  yesterday  de- 
manded the  immedi- 
ate and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  a 
former  KGB  agent  arrested  in 
New  York  last  month,  saying 
the  spy  row  could  seriously 
threaten  relations  between 
Moscow  and  Washington. 

Hie  dispute  over  the  arrest 
of  Vladimir  Galkin  at  Kenne- 
dy Airport  in  New  York  on 
October  29  has  escalated  from 
routine  threats  of  retaliation 
to  a major  diplomatic  offen- 
sive directed  by  the  Russian 
foreign  minister,  Yevgeny  I 
Primakov.  a former  | 
spymaster.  , 

The  Russians  claim  Mr  Gal- ' 
kin,  who  made  no  secret  of  j 
the  fact  that  he  was  a Russian  j 
Intelligence  agent  unto.  1992, 1 
was  entrapped  by  the  FBL 
According  to  the  charges  he 
faces  in  a federal  court  in 
Massachusetts,  Mr  Galkin  of- 
fered an  employee  of  the  Data 
General  Corporation  $30,000 
(£20.000)  for  three  reports  on 
conferences  and  symposiums 
about  the  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative. 

Mr  Galkin  was  working 
with  an  Indian  national, 
Aluru  Prasad,  a graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  was  charged 
last  year  with  trying  to  obtain 
classified  documents.  Mr  Pra- 
sad's case  ended  in  a mistrial 
and  he  will  appear  in  court 
again  next  month. 

What  has  particularly  in- 
censed Moscow  is  that  Mr 
Galkin,  now  a businessmen. 
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Serb’s  box-office  hit 
addresses  war  guilt 


made  an  open  declaration  of 
his  former  profession  to  due 
US  consulate  in  Moscow  and 
received  a visa  on  the 
day  — October  24  — that  the 
arrest  warrant  for  him  was 
issued  in  New  York.  The  FBI 
Is  required  to  sign  all  visa  ap- 
plications by  former  KGB 
agents. 

The  Service  of  Foreign 
Reconnaissance  (SVR),  the 
successor  to  the  First  Direc- 
torate of  the  KGB,  says  Mr 
Galkin's  arrest  breaks  a gen- 
tlemen's agreement  between 
the  spy  networks  of  the  for- 
mer cold  war  adversaries  not 
to  prosecute  each  other's 
agents  for  deeds  committed 
before  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism. But  both  the  state  de- 
partment and  the  justice  de- 
partment in  Washington  have 
denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  agreement 

At  first  the  SVR  said  noth- 
ing, hoping  to  obtain  Mr  Gal- 
kin's release  through  diplo- 
matic channoiB  Then  itwas 
suggested  that  the  Russian 
embassy  in  Washington 
would  stand  bail  for  Mr  Gal- 
kin. Now  Russia  is  demand- 
ing nothing  less  than  a toll 
retraction  from  the  justice  de- 
partment and  is  calling  for  all 
charges  against  Mr  Galkin  to 
be  dropped. 

Mr  Galkin's  wife,  Svetlana, 
made  an  appeal  on  Wednes- 
day for  intervention  from  the 
prime  minister,  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin. "My  husband  al- 
ways honestly  fulfilled  his 
duty  to  the  motherland.  That 

is  precisely  what  the  Ameri-  Water  rushed  down  the  side  of  the  dam  at  the  Verzasca  storage  lake,  Ticino  canton, 
can  special  services  are  ac-  southern  Switzerland,  where  safety  outlets  had  to  he  opened  to  prevent  flooding  after 
cosing  him  of  she  said.  heavy  rains  in  recent  days  raised  the  level  of  the  lake  photog«aph:  karl  mathis 


Julian  Borgcr 
In  Belgrade 


THE  film  Lepa  Sela. 
Lepo  Gore,  which 
will  be  premiered  in 
Britain  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  London  Film  Fes- 
tival. confronts  the  raw  ug- 
liness of  the  Bosnian 
conflict.  The  title  means 
Pretty  Village.  Pretty 
Flame  — an  observation 
mafe  by  a member  of  a 
Serb  volunteer  gang  as  they 
bum,  loot  and  murder  their 
way  across  Bosnia  in 
spring  1992. 

The  film,  directed  by  Serb 
Srdjan  Dragojevic.  aged  33, 
has  filled  Belgrade  cinemas 
with  crowds  of  cynical  and 
war- weary  Yugoslav  youth. 
It  was  largely  ignored  by 
the  state,  but  the  govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  hin- 
der its  triumphal  progress 
across  the  country  and  sub- 
sequent worldwide  release. 

“We  expected  political 
problems  but  they  have  not 
happened,  because  the  film 
got  so  popular  here.  It 
would  be  really  dumb  for 
the  authorities  to  try  to  stop 
people  seeing  it,"  said  Dra- 
gan  Bjelogrlic,  who  stars  as 
Milan,  a young  Bosnian 
Serb  who  is  numbed  by  his 
side’s  atrocities  but  driven 
mi  by  spite  after  his  mother 
is  killed  by  Muslims. 

The  film  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, he  said,  because 
Serbs  are  no  longer  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  patri- 
otic line  that  an  honour- 
able war  was  fonght  to 
defend  Orthodox  Christian 
culture  from  an  Islamic 
threat.  "People  are  telling 
me  that  it  is  a hard  film  to 
watch,  but  a necessary 
one,"  he  said. 

It  is  an  allegorical  tale, 
loosely  based  on  a true 
story,  about  a group  of  Serb 
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soldiers  trapped  in  a tunnel 
for  eight  days  during  the 
I early  days  of  file  war.  The 
film  goes  back  in  time  to 
watch  the  tunnel  being 
opened  by  socialist  appara- 
tchiks with  to  the  an  accom- 
paniment or  brass  bands  and 
speeches  on  brotherhood 
and  unity  — the  increas- 
ingly empty  rhetoric  be- 
neath which  ethnic  tensions 
were  submerged. 

Along  with  the  Titoist 
dream,  the  tunnel  gradu- 
ally falls  into  disrepair 
watched  by  Milan  and  Halil 
(a  Muslim)  who  grow  up  as 

People  are  telling 
me  that  it  is  a hard 
film  to  watch,  but  a 
necessary  one’ 

friends  nearby.  Neither 
dares  to  enter,  believing 
that  a monster  lives  inside. 

When  war  breaks  out. 
they  find  themselves  on  op- 
posite sides.  Milan  is 
trapped  in  the  tunnel  with 
his  Serb  marauders  and  an 
American  Journalist.  Halil 
and  his  Muslim  troops  have 
them  surrounded.  Before 
they  are  picked  off  one  by 
one,  the  Serbs  have  time  to 
ponder  the  shallow  chau- 
vinism which  drove  them 
to  fight  their  neighbours. 

At  one  point,  Gavra,  a 
burly  unreconstructed  na- 
tionalist. pulls  out  a fork, 
and  proudly  declares  that 
cutlery  was  being  used  at 
the  Serb  court  while  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  America  were 
eating  with  tbeir  hands. 
Bookish  Petar  tells  Gavra  to 
shut  up,  pointing  out:  “Ifs 
your  fork  that  got  us  into 
this  mess  in  the  first  place." 

No  one  has  dared  to  show 


the  film  in  Zagreb  or  Sara- 
jevo, where  wounds  are  still 
raw.  Benjamin  FlUpovIc.  a 

Muslim  film-maker,  praised 
it  as  "great  cinema”,  but  ar- 
gued that  if  was  made  by 
Serbs  for  Serbs. 

Critics  say  it  ducks  the 
question  of  who  started  the 
war.  assigning  responsi- 
bility to  the  metaphorical 
monster  of  nationalism 
lurking  in  Tito's  tunnel. 

This  moral  ambivalence 
arguably  resembles  the 
new  line  on  the  war  taking 
shape  In  Belgrade  and  may 
explain  why  the  rilm 
emerged  unmulested  by  the 
censors,  and  why  it ' was 
supported  by  the  mayor  of 
Visegrad,  a Serb- held  Bos- 
nian town  which  was  the 
scene  of  atrocities  against 
Muslims  in  1992. 

A mosque  was  needed  ior 
one  scene,  but  all  the 
mosques  in  the  Visegrad 
area  had  been  blown  up  in 
ethnic  cleansing.  The  crew 
had  to  build  a mock-up. 
provoking  outrage  among 
the  local  Serbs  until  they 
were  assured  it  would  hi* 
burned  down  in  the  film. 

The  combat  scenes  were 
shot  near  Visegrad  In 
spring  1995  while  Serb 
troops  — who  appear  as  ex- 
tras — were  preparing  for  a 
final  assault  on  nearby 
Muslim  enclaves. 

"The  film  says  we  are  all 
bad  guys,  let’s  forget  about 
if  and  go  for  a beer 
together.'*  Mr  Fllipnvic 
said.  “So.  just  because  it  is 
a well-made  and  artistic 
film,  it  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
whole  brigade.*' 

• The  United  States  couid 
provide  up  to  a third  of  a 
30.000-strong  peacekeeping 
force  to  remain  In  Bosnia 
next  year,  Nato’s  secretary- 
general,  Javier  Solano,  said 
yesterday  after  meeting  the 
vice-president.  Ai  Gore. 


Crash  flight  cargo  pilot 
cited  as  ‘first-class’ 


Suzanne  Goldanberg 
in  New  Delhi 


THE  Kazakh  pilot  of  the 
cargo  plane  that  crashed 
into  a Saudi  jumbo  jet 
was  a “first  class"  flier  who 
was  being  made  a scapegoat 
for  the  world’s  worst  mid-air 
collision,  a Russian  diplomat 
said  yesterday. 

Sergei  Kamenev,  who  is 
helping  embassy  officials 
from  the  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics of  Kazakhstan  and  Kyr- 
gyzstan investigating  Tues- 
day's disaster  near  New  Delhi 
which  claimed  349  lives,  an- 
grily defended  the  pilot's  re- 
cord. He  said  the  pilot  had 
logged  hundreds  of  flights  and 
was  fluent  in  English. 

“The  head  of  the  crew, 
Cherbrenpanov,  is  a pilot  of 
the  first  class.  He  made  ap- 
proximately 14  trips  just  to  In- 
dia, we  discovered  from  the 
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log  hook,"  Mr  Kamenev  said. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
sider him  as  a reason  for  the 
air  crash.  According  to  our 
investigations,  the  equipment 
of  the  Indira  Gandhi  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  no  radar 
station.  It  is  not  enough." 

Indian  civil  aviation  offi- 
cials have  tried  to  pin  the  di- 
saster on  a communications 
failure  with  the  Kazakh  pilot, 
or  equipment  failure  on  a 
poorly  maintained  plane.  "It 
is  100  per  cent  pilot  error." 
said  S.  S.  Panesar,  director  of 
flight  safety  at  Indian  Air- 
lines. "We  pilots  do  make  mis- 
takes sometimes." 

The  real  cause  of  the  disas- 
ter will  not  be  known  until 
the  judicial  inquiry  completes 
its  task  in  two  weeks. 

The  first  funerals  were  held 
for  91  crash  victims  yester- 
day, presided  over  by  Mus- 
lim. Hindu  and  Christian 
clergy,  in  Charkhi  Dadri.  the 


closest  town  to  the  barren 
fields  where  both  aircraft 
came  down  in  burning 
chunks  of  rubble. 

Among  them  was  Adiia  Fa- 
tima, aged  four  months,  was 
buried  alone.  In  a tiny  plot 
alongside  two  40ft  -foot 
trenches  in  the  town's  Mus- 
lim graveyard. 

Most  of  the  Indian  passen- 
gers were  Muslim,  according 
to  the  names  on  the  passenger 
list  Relatives  of  those  whose 
bodies  have  not  been  identi- 
fied want  to  delay  the  crema- 
tions so  they  may  provide  a 
funeral  according  to  Islamic 
rites.  Hindus  cremate  their 
dead,  while  Muslims  bury 
theirs. 

The  bodies  of  the  39  victims 
aboard  the  Kazakh  flight, 
mainly  Kyrgyz  nationals,  are 
to  be  flown  to  Chimkent  in 
Kazakhstan  in  zinc  boxes  for 
identification  and  funeral 
rites. 
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Asian  revellers  keep  it 
strictly  ballroom 


Seth  Myilans  In  Manila 


WHAT  was  the  former 
Senator,  Rene  Sagui- 
sag,  doing  on  the 
dance  floor  of  Manila's  Inter- 
Continental Hotel,  twirling  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife 
through  the  rapid  paces  of  a 
tango? 

“It’s  exquisite!"  exclaimed 
the  former  senator,  once  the 
chief  spokesman  for  Corazon 
Aquino  during  her  improba- 
ble. rise  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Phillipines.  "It’s  good 
clean  ton  and  we've  lost  a lot 
of  weight” 

Mr  Sagnisag’s  wife,  Dulce, 
who  like  her  husband  is  in 
her  50s.  was  not  far  away, 
gliding  across  the  floor  with  a 
man  half  her  age  — another 

addict  of  a ballroom  dancing 
craze  sweeping  through  Asia. 

"My  wife  loves  me  a million 
more  times  when  I take  her 
out  dancing,”  Mr  Saguisag 
said.  "But  we  rarely  dance 
with  each  other;  we  both  have 
excellent  dance  instructors.” 

No  one  seems  sure  how  the 
ballroom  dancing  fed  began, 
but  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  undergone 
regional  adaptations,  taking 
on  different  forms  in  various 
countries  as  It  works  its  way 
into  the  dominant  local  cul- 
ture, adapted  itself  around 
the  region,  taking  on  the 
colour  of  different  national 
cultures  and  including  every- 
thing from  the  tango  to  the 
swing. 

In  China,  people  hop  off 
I their  bicycles  on  the  way  to 
work  to  do  a few  dance  turns 
among  early-morning  practi- 
tioners erf  tai  chi  in  Beijing 
parks  and  on  the  Shanghai 
Bund.  The  China  Dally 
recently  suggested  that  dance 


classes  could  divert  young 
people  from  premarital  sex. 

Millions  dance  in  Japan  — 
where  ballroom  dancing  has 
been  regimented  into  a 12-tier 
ranking  system  — inspired  by 
a sentimental  Japanese  movie 
about  a office  worker  who 
finds  meaning  in  his  drab  life 
on  the  dance  floor. 

Dancing  comes  with  dim 
sum  at  Ocean  City  Restaurant 
in  Hong  Kong  and  draws  ce- 
lebrities to  Paul  Bishop’s 
Academy  of  Dance. 

In  Thailand  the  venue  is  . 
Lump  ini  Park  in  Bangkok.  , 
where  there  is  already  talk  of ! 
medals  at  the  Olympic  Games  i 


It  Is  liberated  role 
reversal  in  a land 
where  men  more 
often  play  hooky  to 
visit  their 
mistresses 

in  2000,  when  ballroom  danc- 
ing will  be  a new  event. 

And  in  Singapore,  the  au- 
thorities have  added  ballroom 
dancing  to  wine  lasting  and 
tennis  as  an  appropriate  ac- 
tivity for  government-run 
matchmaking  dubs. 

But  nowhere  is  ballroom 
dancing  bigger  than  in  the 
Philippines  , where  "people 
power”  and  coup  attempts  are 
things  of  the  past  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening,  in  dis- 
cos, living  rooms  and  stadi- 1 
urns,  Filipinos  are  dancing. 
They  gather  under  the  palm  j 
trees  in  Luneta  Park  when  I 
the  born-again  Christians  are  ' 
not  holding  a rally.  ' 


| At  the  Western  Police  Dis- 
| trict.  officers  have  even  been 
ordered  to  dance  to  keep  fit  — 
and  they  foxtrot  through  the 
headquarters  with  their  pis- 
tols at  their  belts.  But  ball- 
room dancing  is  biggest  here 
among  middle-aged  and  el- 
derly women  who  leave  their 
husbands  at  home  — some- 
times surreptitiously  — to 
samba  and  jive. 

It  has  spawned  the  Cast-ex- 
panding profession  of  donee 
instructor,  mostly  among  ath- 
letic young  men  who  carry 
beepers  and  maintain  stables 
of  loyal  clients. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the 
respectability  of  their  pas- 
time was  still  in  question.  Uie 
rich  matrons  of  the  Sparklers 
Society  at  the  exclusive  Polo 
Club  introduced  their  dance 
escorts  as  their  attorneys,  and 
the  term  stuck.  Ballrooms 
were  filled  with  middle-aged 
women  swooping  and  dipping 
into  the  arms  or  their  young 
attorneys. 

Now  everybody  does  It.  and 
the  dance  instructors  are 
known  everywhere  by 
straightforward  initials.  Dis. 
Female  Dls  are  available  as 
well,  mainly  for  liberated 
men  like  Mr  Saguisag  who  ac- 
company their  wives  to  the 
ballroom. 

Throughout  the  country- 
discos  and  nightclubs  have 
converted  to  ballroom  dance 
spots,  and  many  of  them  have 
afternoon  hours  for  those 
wives  who  slip  out  to  “go 
shopping”  and  must  be  home 
in  time  to  make  dinner. 

For  once  it  is  a liberated 
role  reversal  in  a country 
where  men  often  play  hook)’ 
to  visit  their  mistresses.  And 
the  excuses  tend  to  be  the 
same:  a birthday,  a wedding, 
a wake.  — New  York  Times. 
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Stumbling  into  Zaire 

Africa  must  help  to  solve  its  own  problems 


7.ror-s  escalating  humanitarian  cri-  that  could  be  impossible  to  break. 
S^  hif^hSdlines  again  because  Conscience  and  a sense  off  common 
Rni  CUnton's  tentative  “yes"  to  a multi-  humanity,  as  expressed  by  Michael  Por- 
B *•  CvS  HaS  been  followed  by  a tillo  in  the  Commons  yesterday,  are  not 

S^^ftZSST2!r*in  bad  motives.  Catherine  Bertini,  of  te 
already  prepared  to  World  Food  Programme  warned  this 
E Hectic  week  that  within  a month  80,000  chil- 


serve  under  Canadian  command.  Hectic  week  that  within  a month  ao.ooo  cnn- 
Sc  activity  can  be  expected  dren  in  eastern  Zaire  wdl  die,  50,000 
as  the  force  is  more  children  suffer  severe  malnutn- 


the  next  few  days  as  the  force  is  more  children  suner  severe  mamiuri- 
cobbled  together.  Many  questions  tion  and 175.000 


remain  about  its  mandate  and  size,  and 


tery  and  cholera.  But  she  also  made 
clear  that  without  separating  “the  bad 


thP  nnlv  certainty  is  over  what  most  clear  that  without  separating  me  oaa 

SivernmemsSvolved  are  so  far  insist-  guys  with  the  guns  from  the  people  who 
governments  mvoi,vcu“=7_.  « 7 ran  imnrove. 


Se  they  wS  not  do:  confront  and  dis-  need  to  live  today,"  little  can  improve. 

uiey  Hi  . . if  is  iwnmeclnn  fafunin  wr 


arm  "the  extremist  Hutu  interoJiamwe  Perhaps  it  is  compassion  fatigue,  per- 

Sftmamen  holding  hundreds  of  thou-  haps  just  the  relative  lads  of  access  tor 

Suds  ™ their  fellow-countrymen  hos-  TV  cameras  but  public  outre^  does 

teee  in  the  disease-ridden  refugee  not  seem  to  he  driving  this  crisis  as  rt 

camDs^f  eastern  Zaire.  has  previous  ones.  Yet  govemmente 

camps  Ql  ea&ieiii  4.^  rt ,o  “cnmpfhinp  must  be 


Mr  Clinton's  position  is  uni^iy^  S Letters  to  the  Editor 


chance-  the  US,  without  which  there  done  brigade"  over  Bosnia  seem  to  be 
twndd^no  intervention  at  all,  is  still  stumbling  into  something they  have  not 
traumatised  by  the  experience  of  Soma-  thought  through,  despite  msistmg  on 

■ * • • the  need  to  avoid  an  open-ended  and  lll- 


ha  and  reluctant  to  be  sucked  into  any  the  need  to  avoic 
rantral  African  “quagmire’’  when  there  defined  mission. 
ffSc"in5  at  stake:  its  Other  problem 
spy  satellites  do  not  even  routinely  pass  mourn  the  me 
over  the  Great  Lakes  region,  so  there  is  being  played  by 
real  ignorance  in  western  capitals  yet  another  m 

about  exactly  what  is  happening  on  the  lumbers  into  a 

harsh  volcanic  terrain.  some  parbcipar 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  interohamwe  will  not  be  welcc 
— who  carried  out  the  1994  Rwandan  ever  colour  theii 
genocide,  and  yesterday  vowed  to  fight  The  four  mon 
foreign  troops  — cannot  be  ignored,  and  Britain  mas 
One  answer  could  be  for  a multi-  short  a time  to  i 
national  contingent  larger  than  the  this  will  not  be 


On  monetary  disunion 


Striking  a few  more  blows  in  the 
continuing  battle  of  the  sexes 


Other  problems  are  secondary:  some 
mourn  the  merely  supporting  role 
being  played  by  the  United  Nations  as 
yet  another  multi-national  coalition 
lumbers  into  action  — even  though 
some  participants,  especially  France, 
will  not  be  welcomed  by  Africans  what- 
ever colour  their  helmets. 

The  four  months  allowed  by  the  US 
and  Britain  may  turn  out  to  be  far  too 
short  a time  to  make  a real  difference: 
this  will  not  be  just  a quick  fix  to  re- 


per  cent  of 


CATHERINE  Bennett's 
article  on  wife-beating 
(Commentary.  November  13) 
TTiiwam  the  point  domestic  vio- 
lence is  unacceptable  not  be- 
cause police  or  social  workers 
i might  enter  a woman's  bouse, 
uninvited,  but  because  domes- 
tic violence  is  a crime  of  as- 
sault against  women. 

Many  women,  simply  do  not 
have  the  economic  resources 
just  to  walk'  out  of  violent 
relationships.  The  few 
women's  reftages  that  exist  are 
underfunded  and  over- 
stretched. The  shortage  of 
council  housing  means  that 
women  looking  for  temporary 
accommodation  are  often  of- 
fered bed-and-breaMast,  If  the 
man  is  also  the  breadwinner, 
even  women  from  wealthy 
families  may  not  have  enough 
of  their  own  money  just  to 
walkout 

Why  Sheryl  Gascoigne  has 
not  prosecuted  her  husband  is 
entirely  her  business.  How- 
ever, public  opinion  about 
Gazza  is  not  as  dear-cut  as 
Catherine  Bennett  makes  out: 
despite  being  picked  fin:  the 
England  squad,  he  was  booed 
by  Glasgow  Rangers  fans  after 
the  revelations. 

(CUr)  Liz  Davies. 

Islington  Town  Hall, 

Upper  Street,  London  N1 2UD. 


10.000-20,000  strong  force  under  discus-  establish  the  food  chain.  It  is  an  ironic 
sion  and  more  ambitious  plans  than  coincidence  that  this  force  is  being 


securing  Goma  airport  and  re-establish-  born  exactly  as  many  of  the  govern- 
ing security  along  highways  which  men ts  involved  haggle  over  a post-Nato 

0 . ^ . .m  if ji  a.  leAAn  fKn  cViolnr  nodno  in 


could  then  be  used  to  deliver  aid. 

But  even  if  the  Rwandan  extremists 


fbllow-on  to  keep  the  shaky  peace  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  hard  to  see  clearly  in  the 


could  be  disarmed  and  separated  from  confusion  of  this  appalling  and  complex 


the  rest  of  the  refugees,  aid  organiza- 
tions would  find  it  hard  to  avoid  setting 
up  permanent  camps,  deeper  inside 
Zaire,  like  the  ones  that  helped  create 
the  current  crisis:  it  is  a vicious  circle 


crisis,  but  one  positive  by-product  could 
be  a greater  role  for  Africa,  especially 
poskapartheid  South  Africa,  in  solving 
the  problems  of  a continent  whose  pros- 
pects have  rarely  seemed  so  dark. 


Aiming  for  the  wrong  target 

The  inflation  worth  fretting  over  is  the  rise  of  the  pound 


cent  ‘•sovereignty**  (Sceptics  ment-  But  a change  of  eco-  trinsically  healthy  economy, 
left  in  the  cold  over  EMU,  nomic  creed  implicitly  under-  but  because 
November  13). The fundamenr  pins  Brown's  refusal  to  able forcompanies 
tal  issue  posed  by  EMU  is  the  ■‘import  joMhrratemng  lfigis-  to 

diminution  of  democracy  and  lation”  as  revealed  by  hisent-  European  f1**®®* 
the  powers  of  democratic  go-  ical  focus  on  the  Social  Chap-  that  Britain 
verments  which  it  entails.  ter.  once  the  sole  saving  grace 
A single  European  cur-  of  the  Community  m Labour’s  isteoce  of: EU  social  directives 
rency  wmlld  mean  the  trans-  eyes.  New  Labour,  like  the  from  which  it  alone  is 
fer  from  a democratically  Tories,  now  believes  in  the  exempt 
elected  British  government  to  bargain-basement  economy  But  the  absence  or  any 
a Central  Bank  of  the  power  we've  come  to  know  all  too  shared  toternational  legsla- 
to  set  interest  rates,  to  control  well:  long  hours,  low  wages,  tion  JJgOng  the  e^dolWlM 
themoney  supply  and  to  pur-  screwdriver  employment  1m-  workers  would  aho have 
sue  price  stability.  The  gov-  ported  from  elsewhere,  short  the 

eminent  would  also  lose  the  contracts,  non-uniomsed  conditions  would  steadily  ae- 
Dower  to  adjust  the  parity  of  labour  and  a lack  of  commit-  terioratc  as  governments 
IS  faTs^ere  ment  to  health  and  safety.  oonprtd  ■*£*■“*«*■ 

limitations  on  Its  power  of  The  “tiger  economies  of  the  to  create  the  most  atoactive 
nubile  borrowing.  East,  which  both  main  UK  environment  for  proflt-seek- 

I Those  who  support  the  parties  claim  to  admire,  buBt  tag  investors.  This  is  why 
principle  of  a single  currency  their  growth  on  the  productive  common  sexual  policy  across 
are  impiritly  asserting  that  investment  of  saving.  Britans  the  EU  is  indispensable, 
the  transferee!  powers  are  too  need  to  earn  more  in  order  Ftan  Bowring. 
fundamental  to  the  working  both  to  save  more  as  a proper-  5 Avenue, 

of  a competitive  market  ecan-  tion  af  national  income  and.  at  Sheffield  S7  ISr. 

omv  and  too  important  to  be  toe  same  time,  be  better  con-  • - . 

trusted  to  democracy.  sumers.  But  the  new  British  THOSE  of  us  expressing 


of  a competitive  market  econ- 
omy and  too  important  to  be 
trusted  to  democracy. 

Rt  Hon  DenzlI  Davies  MP. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA- 


poiitical  consensus  requires  os 
to  remain,  a cheap-labour  op- 


THOSE  of  ns  expressing 
outrage  at  the- usurpation 
of  power  from  Westminster  to 


YOU  reveal  (Brown  talks  economic  regeneration. 

tough  on  Europe,  Novem-  Simon  Kyte. 
ber  11)  that  Gordon  Brown  is  41-43  Sea  View  Road, 
now  playing  to  the  short-ter-  Shoeburyness. 
mists  in  the  bustaess-commu-  Southend  on  Sea  SS3  9DX. 
nity  gallery.  Labour  should 

certainly  be  talking  tough  on  ^^ONTRARY  to  popular 
certain  key  aspects  of  EU  pol-  wwisdom,  Britain's  recent 
icy.  for  example  the  fiscal  and  economic  performance  can- 


THE  IDEA  that  yesterday’s  inflation  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation 
figures  are  proof  of  a fresh  surge  of  isn't  worrying  because  it  is.  It  is  begin- 
inflation  fully  justifying  the  decision  to  nixig  to  look  very  worrying  indeed.  Not 


raise  Interest  rates  is  ridiculous.  Sure, 
the  statistics  — showing  a rise  from  2.1 


because  of  inflation  but  because  of  the 
Government's  perverse  reaction  to 


to  2.7  per  cent  in  the  annual  rate  during  what  is  happening.  The  pound  has  been 
October  — give  pause  for  thought:  but  rising  strongly  in  recent  months  partly 


poitunity  for  overseas  tadus:  Brussels  can  no  longer  toler- 
try  with  no  long-term  hope  of  ate  being  called  Euro-scep- 

* ...  14— . tlTrt  DiiMmi 


tics.  We  are  Bureau-sceptics. 
Geography  or  culture  plays 
no  part  in  our  argument  We 
are  simply  fearful  of  any 
bureaucrat  exercising  total 
sovereign  power  over  us. 


physical  violence  regardless  of 
the  situation? 

If  so,  then  I can  be  catego- 
rised as  someone  who  had  “at- 
tacked” a partner  with  a very 
hard  slap  in  the  head.  He  and 
a mate  friend  were  drunk  and 
bad  come  to  my  student-room 
, late  at  night  My  partner  of- 
fered my  sexual  services  to  his 
friend  with  no  indication  that 
I wanted  or  welcomed  this. 

I was,  in  my  view,  justified 
in  seeing  a real  threat  and  res- 
ponding as  I did.  The  next  day, 
my  partner  greeted  me  by  say- 
ing, with  hurt  shock:  “You  hit 
me!”  Could  I be  accused  of  bat- 
tery If  I struck  the  first  Mow? 
And  if  I did  use  force,  could  a 
case  be  made  that  1 was  prone 
to  unilateral  physical  violence 
with  the  assertion  of  "she 
struck  him  first”? 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


CONTRARY  to  popular  without  having  the  right  to 
wisdom,  Britain’s  recent  judge  their  efforts  at  the  bal- 
econowic  performance  can-  lot  box. 
not  be  explained  alone  by  its  Douglas  Ellison. 


only  a very  short  pause.  Inflation  in 
October  was  actually  zero.  Prices  did 
not  increase  at  all  — hardly  a moment 
of  crisis.  The  annual  increase  is  ex- 


because  sterling  is  regarded  as  a bit  of  a 
safe-haven  currency  and  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  higher  interest  rates.  The 
Chancellor  — against  his  better  judg- 


pubUc-expenditure  res  trie-  not  be  explained  alone  by  its  uougias  buimd. 
lions  demanded  by  the  EMU  exemption  from  burdensome  52  Beacoasneia  Road, 
convergence  criteria,  which  Maastricht  legislation.  Brit-  London  SE3  7LG. 


UL  U iaui.  1 Lie  auuuai  10  -O". — ~ — i . ,,  i 

plained  by  a fall  of  0.53  per  cent  at  the  ment  — obliged  this  month  with  a rise  Alter  tllO  CraSH 

. ■ _ , . ,1 — .L : .1.  nibrninfinnal  mmmnnitv  I 


same  time  last  year  which  affected  the  which  the  international  community 


12 -monthly  comparison.  If  there  is  a regards  as  the  first  of  a series.  So 

s - _ » 2 1 in  nilinn  Inifn  H-n-rlino  Tin'tfl  tho 


price  explosion  where  Is  it  coming 
from?  During  the  past  year  leisure 
goods,  clothing,  household  services  and 
fuel  and  fight  have  all  increased  by  one 


money  is  piling  into  sterling  with  the 
result  that  the  pound  has  now  risen  by 
9.5  per  cent  against  other  currencies 
since  the  first  week  of  August,  thereby 


THE  MID-AIR  collision  over 
I New  Delhi  needs  to  be  seen 


per  cent  or  less  (and  in  the  case  of  reversing  much  of  the  gain  in  competi- 


clothing  there  was  a decline).  Food  rose 
by  only  2 per  cent  The  only  large 
increases  (6  to  7 per  cent)  were  in 
tobacco  and  motoring,  both  affected  by 
budget  increases  in  excise  duties. 

Average  earnings  are  rising  at  4 per 
cent,  only  0.25  per  cent  higher  than  two 


tiveness  since  Black  Wednesday  in 
1992. 

If  this  rise  had  been  backed  by  an 
improvement  in  our  competitiveness  it 
would  be  welcome.  But  it  is  not  Our 
inflation  rate,  although  not  worrying, 
has  been  rising  faster  than  most  of  our 


years  ago  — hardly  volcanic  consider-  competitors  without  any  offsetting  rise 


tag  that  the  economy  has  been  expand- 
ing for  several  years  and  ought  to  have 
been  generating  more  incomes  (not 
least  through  increased  overtime  work- 


in  productivity.  Wage  costs  per  unit  of 
output  are  increasing  by  4.5  per  cent  a 
year  in  manufacturing  — mainly  be- 
cause output  hasn’t  yet  revived.  Nor 


against  the  general  attitude  of  J SQjQQ^ 

apathy  and  lack  of  strategic  fogsS&.JrTN 
planning  which  symbolises  _ 

almost  every  governmental  =■  _•  ■ ~ 

department  in  India.  lawl  -x—z. 

With  the  opening  op  of  the  MJbJH 
Indian  economy  it  was  inev-  j T fj 
i table  that  air  traffic  would  In-  /I  nr-t  \ V 

crease.  Yet  the  Ministry  of  — — — - — — — 

Aviation  took  its  time  to  rec- 
ognise  the  problem,  although 

KSSSK  P^s;  It’s  just  another  eating  disorder 

the  Indian  government  to  

modernise  the  antiquated  sya-  "THE  apparent  increase  in 
tem  of  air-traffic  control.  I unruly  behaviour  among 

The  government  is  right  to  schoolchildren,  while  on- 
order  a judicial  inquiry.  But  doubtecQy  largely  of  soctologi- 


THANK  you  Francis  Wheen 
I (A  swing  at  the  truth,  G2, 
November  13)  for  putting  into 
a more  proper  context  the 
issue  of  women’s  violence 
against  male  partners.  Su  Pen- 
nington (This  woman  hits  her 
partner,  November  11)  cites  a 
Mori  statistic  that  18  per  cent 
of  men  said  they'd  been  at- 
tacked by  their  female  part- 
ner, an.  entire  5 per  cent  less 
than  women  who  said  the 
same  about  the  men.  1 wonder, 
however,  what  is  meant  by 
■■attacked”.  The  first  use  of 


I A/HEEN  argues  that  be- 
ll V cause  no  statistics  have 
been  gathered  to  measure  the 
extent  of  female-perpetrated 
domestic  violence,  then  it  does 
not  exist  Thirty  years  ago,  no 
data  existed  which  showed  the 
extent  or  even  existence  of 
| “wife-battering”.  Today  the 
law.  the  police,  gavemment- 
welfare  agencies  and  the  pub- 
lic are  sympathetic  and  res- 
ponsive to  battered  women. 

Now,  when  our  (and  many 
others’)  research  shows  that  Jt 
is  men  whose  abuse  and  mis- 
ery is  being  ignored  and  ridi- 
culed by  Wheen  and  other 
slaves  to  feminist  dogma,  it 
seems  that  It  Is  too  much  to 
ask  for  society's  tolerance  in 
return.  Will  It  take  the  same 
30  years  of  suffering,  injuries 
and  death  for  people  like 
Wheen  to  respond  to  the  mis- 
ery erf  “battered  husbands'? 
(Dr)  Sean  Stitt 
John  Moores  University, 
BarkhiH  Road, 

Liverpool  L17  6BD. 


An  even  broader  church 


THE  Bishop  of  Rochester 
sees  the  “fragmentation  of 


THE  apparent  Increase  in  eat  good  amounts  of  fruit  and 
unruly  behaviour  among  vegetables,  the  sources  of 
schoolchildren,  while  on-  many  vital  mlcronutrients. 


tag).  Looking  ahead  the  main  worry  is  a I will  it  if  the  Government  acquiesces  in 


doubtedly  largely  of  soctologi-  Some  schools  already  pro- 
in  Tntjfa  these  are  often  sub-  cal  origin,  may  ixrvovle  an-  vide  excellent  meals;  but 
ject  to  intense  political  pres-  other  factor  — diet,  Professor  should  we  not  give  priority  to 
sure,  which  means  that  the  Stephen  Schoen thaler,  of  Cali-  providing  nutritious  meals 
real  cause  of  the  crash  might  fomia  State  University,  has  with  a high  component  of 
never  be  made  public.  shown  that  a change  from  a whole  foods,  fruit  and  vegeta- 


rise  of  44  per  cent  in  crude  oil  during , 
the  past  year.  But  the  index  of  input 
prices  (which  includes  oil)  actually  fell 
by  two  per  cent  over  the  year.  Perhaps 
the  Chancellor  should  just  keep  quiet 
about  the  oil  rise  while  pocketing  the 
increased  tax  revenues. 


the  unjustified  rise  in  sterling  which 
will  prevent  industry  from  competing 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  in  danger 
of  running  into  a sterling  crisis -in- 
reverse. The  Chancellor  could  — and 
should  — stop  all  this  in  its  tracks  by 
reversing  his  interest  rate  policy. 


Randhir  Singh  Bains. 
34  Share  Road, 

Gants  Hill.  Essex. 


shown  that  a change  from  a whole  foods,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
junk-food  to  a nutritious  diet  bles  and  fruit  juice  in  every 


BEFORE  the  break-up  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union, 


significantly  improved  behav- 
iour in  a number  of  young- 
offender  institutions. 


school?  FOr  a good  number  of 
schoolchildren,  who  already 
leave  home  without  break- 


I sees  the  “fragmentation  of 
belief”,  symbolised  by  the 
public's  growing  interest  in 
New  Age  ideas,  as  a threat  to 
social  stability  (Neopaganism 
“a  threat  to  society",  Novem- 
ber 12).  It  is  a sad  society 
where  people  are  not  encour- 
aged to  explore  their  personal 
spirituality  outside  traditional 
frameworks.  Given  falling 
church  attendances,  surely 
the  onus  is  upon  the  Church 
to  broaden  Its  outlook  if  It  is  to 
reflect  the  multi-faceted  spiri- 
tual experience  of  the  people  it 
is  supposed  to  serve. 

Julie  Haviland. 

IS  Florida  Drive, 

Exeter  EX4  SEX 


I FIND  a bit  rich  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  warning 


Reds  in  their  beds 

Labour  has  a bedtime  policy:  now  it  is  lying  in  it 


airline  pilots  commonly  did 
not  Qy  outside  Soviet  bound- 
aries. They  therefore  had  no 
reason  to  learn  English,  the 
language  of  international  avi- 
ation. 


Related  to  these  findings  fast,  this  may  be  their  only 
are  data  from  the  Hyperactive  satisfactory  meal  of  the  day. 


lof  Rochester's  warning 
against  a "pick  and  mix”  ap- 
proach to  religion,  a rise  in 
superstition,  and  reliance  "on 
all  sorts  of  dubious  things  and 
exotic  phenomenon”.  Chris- 
tianity's various  adherents 
can  choose  from  a wide  range 
erf  beliefs  and  exotic  phenom- 
ena, including  turning  water 
into  wine,  transubstantlatian 
(wine  into  blood),  virgin  birth, 
raising  of  the  dead,  angels . . . 
These  make  belief  in  the  mys- 
tical properties  erf  crystals  and 
other  New  Age  superstitions 
seem  lightweight. 

Dave  Wolstenholme. 

41  Erridge  Road, 

London  SW19  3JA. 


Children’s  Support  Group 
showing  an  improvement  In 


Such  nutritious  meals  do  not 
cost  more  to  provide  yet  may 


the  behaviour  of  a good  per-  have  significant  benefits  in 
centage  of  children  when  cer-  reducing  nnwwnagoaWp  be- 


A Country  Diary 


With  the  break-up  and  lib-  their  diets. 


tain  colours,  flavours  or  pre-  haviour  In  our  schools, 
servatives  are  removed  from  (Dr)  Margaret  Rayman. 


SHADOW  home  secretary  Jack  Straw  is 
anxious  to  foster  a debate  about  the 
tune  that  children  go  to  bed.  Good.  It's 
time  that  politicians  started  facing  up 


will  there  be  a definite  commitment  to 
an  actual  bedtime.  And  even  then  there 
is  no  promise  of  legislation. 

For  true  socialists  this  is  ominously 


eralisation  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics,  these  same 
pilots  were  now  able  to  tly  out 
of  their  national  borders  and 
across  International  airspace. 


Department  of  Chemistry, 
Diets  have  certainly  University  of  Surrey, 
changed  over  the  last  20  years.  Guild&nS  GU2  5XH. 

Many  young  people  appear  to  

subsist  on  a diet  erf  Coca-Cola,  Please  include  atuii  postal 
chips,  burgers,  pizzas  and  address,  even  on  e-mailed 


to  real  issues.  But  where  exactly  does  femiliar.lt  suggests  that  though  Labour 
New  Labour  stand  on  the  question  of  is  committed  in  principle  to  a radical 


but  their  understanding  of  sweets  rich  in  additives.  Few 
English  is  often  limited  and  


letters,  and  a telephone  number. 


the  great  British  bedtime?  Here  things 
are  less  dear.  Mr  Straw  is  good  at 
producing  sound  bites  about  the  need 
for  public  discussion  but  he  is  much 
less  bold  when  it  comes  to  details. 

Mr  Straw  admits  that  until  he  was 


bedtime  policy,  in  practice  there  will 
still  be  one  bedtime  for  the  privileged 
and  another  for  the  rest  of  us.  Harriet 
Hannan  has  already  hinted  that  she 
will  send  her  children  to  bed  at  a time 
of  her  own  choosing,  irrespective  of 


sometimes  non-existent. 
While  technical  difficulties 
may  be  to  blame  in  this  case, 
it  is  surprising  that  we  have 
not  bad  more  such  incidents. 
Alexander  Weir. 

Villa  Louvigny, 

! L-2101  Luxembourg. 


The  BBC  bosses  write  back 


WE  want  to  reassurer  aHi  programming.  The  BBC’s  pro- 
members  of  the  creative  1 gramme  achievements  in 


gramme  achievements  in 


community,  including  the  recent  years,  acknowledged 
Writers'  Guild  membership  by  both  popular  and  critical 


ten  he  used  to  have  to  climb  the  wooden  party  policy,  and  Tony  Blair’s  office  is 
hill  to  Bedfordshire  at  8pm,  although  he  promising  he  will  ignore  a conference 


MID-AIR  collisions  are  not  the  formation  of  the  two  new 
as  rare  as  your  leader  Broadcast/Producttan  direc- 
suggests  (Disaster  in  the  torates  in  the  BBC  is  designed 


(Letters,  November  13),  that  acclaim,  are  a tribute  to  the 


remained  active  under  the  covers  — commitment  to  a specific  figure.  There 


the  formation  of  the  two  new  flourishing  partnership  be- 
Broadcast/Producttan  direc-  tween  the  BBC  and  its  coo- 


listening  to  Hancock’s  Half  Hour  he  I is  a further  danger  that  Labour  will  talk 


crowded  skies,  November  13). 
My  husband  was  killed  In  a 


torates  in  the  BBC  is  designed  tributors.  We  are  determined 
to  strengthen  our  relationship  to  build  on  this.  Digital  tech- 


with  writers,  artists  and  con- 1 oology  wfll  support  this  mis- 


says.  But  he  absolutely  refuses  to  be  I tough  about  bedtime  but  capitulate  to  a mid-air  collision  in  Libya  In  tributors,  not  to  undermine  it  j sion  not  divert  us  from  it 


drawn  on  New  Labour’s  detailed  bed- 1 Brussels  diktat  A European  bedtime 


time  plans.  The  party’s  focus  groups  are  directive,  riding  roughshod  over  the 
apparently  unhappy  about  going  to  bed  sovereignly  of  British  parents  and  lin- 


early, so  until  the  election  no  time  will  i posing  Spanish-style  late  bedtimes  on 


be  mentioned.  Only  after  Labour  gets 
into  office  and  examines  the  bedtime  it 


British  children,  cannot  be  ruled  out 
Surely  Labour  can  tell  the  voters  a 


has  Inherited  fro m the  Conservatives  I better  bedtime  story  than  this? 


1992,  When  the  shock  and  hor-  Our  experience  as  channel  Alan  Yentob, 

ror  of  any  air  disaster  take  controllers  across  BBC  radio  Director  of  Programmes, 
their  boll  on  you,  it  is  not  the  end  television  has  proved  to  Michael  Jackson, 
number  of  people  counted  ns  how  difficult  It  can  be  to  Director  of  Television, 
dead  that  makes  it  the  world's  fulfil  the  Increasingly  com-  Matthew  Bannister, 
worst  crash,  but  the  loved  one  plex  functions  of  commission-  Director  of  Radio, 
you  have  lost  tag  and  sheduling  — while  BBC. 

Felicity  Prazak.  stHl  devoting  sufficient  ere-  Television  Centre, 

60  RowditchLane,  ative  energy  to  nurturing  the  Wood  Lane, 

London  SW115BX.  talent  base  that  serves  BBC  London  W12  7RJ. 


you  have  lost 
Felicity  Prazais. 

1 60  RowditchLane. 

. London  SW11SBX, 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  The 
gales  last  week  brought  down 
a venerable  oak  tree  which 
, fell  across  the  lane  to  a local 
farm.  The  trunk  had  to  be 
sawn  and  dragged  aside  and  I 
was  interested  to  see  that  in 
its  rotted  interior  a hive  cif 
bees  had  once  swarmed.  Sev- 
eral old  combs  still  hung  per- 
pendicular, fixed  to  the  in- 
nards of  the  trunk.  Bee  combs 
consist  of  waxen  cells  con- 
structed by  the  workers  for 
storing  honey  and  as  cradles 
for  the  young.  The  deceased 
tree  made  me  look  afresh  at 
others  in  our  village,  some  erf 
a prodigious  height  There 
were  several  which  lost  rotted 
limbs  in  the  storm.  A local 
beekeeper  has  brought  me  a 
lot  of  honey  this  year,  in  bar- 
frames  so  that  I can  fill  my 
jars.  Early  collections  were 
predominately  from  oil-seed 
rape  fields  and  this  honey 
cannot  be  kept  beyond  a 
month  or  two  bghre  becom- 
ing very  waxy  — when  it 
becomes  unsuitable  for  toast 
or  scones  1 use  it  to  spread  on 
roasting  meat.  None  Is  wasted 
in  thfa  kitchen.  Last  month 
the  door  bell  rang  and  there 


was  my  bee  man  friend  again, 
this  time  with  two  bar-frames 
of  heather  honey.  “I  have  had 
thprn  on  the  moors  at  Hep- 

pie,**  he  told  me.  Delicious 
golden  combs,  we  have  en- 
joyed them.  When  the  bee- 
keeper  went  up  to  collect  bis 
hives  there  was  a small  toad 
only  2 inches  long  sitting  in 
front  of  one  of  them,  nicely 
placed  to  catch  any  bee  com- 
ing out  “It  were  very  sleepy 
and  the  stomach  frill  of  my 
bees , . .**  Did  he  kin  it?  No,  he 
said,  he  hadn’t  the  heart  to  do 
that  to  a toad.  He  admitted 
that  they  are  a pest  when  they 
find  a hive,  but  they  chiefly 
eat  the  old  or  diseased  bees.  It 
is  not  only  toads  which  rob 
swarms  but  occasionally  also 
hedgehogs.  “Once  my  bees 
swarmed  under,  instead  of  in- 
side the  hive,”  my  friend  told 
me.  *T  saw  a hedgehog  wade 
straight  into  the  swarm, 
sticking  its  head  In  the 
middle  of  a moving  mass  of 
bees  and  then  backing  out 
again,  munching  and  swal- 
lowing. If  I hadn't  chased  it 
ofL  the  beastie  would  have 
had  another  go.” 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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John  Duncan 


I OREnewsofvisdon- 
ary  Conservative 
I marketing  strategy 
Less  politically  astute  read- 
ers may  not  Immediately 
understand  why  Elisabeth 
Peacock  MF  should  send  a 
questionnaire  to  her  enthu- 
siastic younger  constitu- 
ents that  is  completely  illit- 
erate, bat  we  are  on  to  you, 
Mrs  Peacock.  Total  gibber- 
ish is  the  only  language 

young  people  understand 
after  17  years  of  Conserva- 
tive education  policy.  Con- 
stituents are  asked  to 

answer  yes  or  no  to  several 

questions.  Among  them: 
“The  introduction  of  more 
apprentlonships  would  be 
helpfnL”  Is  this  some  sort  of 
scheme  to  train  young 
people  how  to  have  relation- 
ships? Xt  gets  worse.  “John 
Majors  demand  for  more 
sport  in  schools  is  a good 
idea.”  How  many  John  Ma- 
jors are  there,  Mrs  P?  Keep 
going.  “More  consideration 
and  help  should  be  given  to 
the  victims  of  crime.Crime 
and  punishment.  Courts 
should  be  tougher  on  of- 
fenders. Yes  J*  No  x.** 
Maybe  it’s  supposed  to  be  a 
poem?  It  was  Mrs  Peacock 
who  believed  that  yobs 
should  be  thrashed  before 
the  Lottery  programme  on 
primetime  TV.  With  the 
lead  piping  in  the  conserva- 
tory. no  doubt.  Mrs  P will 
doubtless  want  to  show  her 
commitment  to  public  flog- 
ging by  agreeing  to  onr 
request  that  she  be  spanked 
live  on  Blue  Peter  for  her 
sins  a gainst  the  English 
language. 


I UOYED  by  the  mas- 
isive  reader  response 
'to  our  Lyme  News 
diary  buy-up  we  have  nego- 
tiated a sensational  royal 
exclusive.  After  long  discus- 
sions with  the  Wessex  Jour- 
nal, you  can  read  this  shock- 
ing Queen  Mother  expose 
only  in  the  Diary . Here  we 
go.  “Gert  (real  name  Ed- 
ward) was  a smart  old  gent 
with  brilliantined  hair  and 
just  a hint  of  blusher  on  his 
wrinkled  cheeks.  His  part- 
ner Daisy  (real  name  Hor- 
ace), was  a roly-poly  party 
who  camped  it  up.  For  al- 
most SO  years  Gert  had  been 
an  under-butler  and  Daisy  a 
pastry  chef  at  Clarence 
House.  'One  hot  summer 
night.’  said  Gert,  the 
household  was  in  bed.  I was 
entertaining  Horry  in  zny 
pantry  and  all  was  right 
with  the  world.  Bliss.  Then 
the  internal  telephone 
shrilled.  It  was 2.15am.  I. 
picked  up  the  receiver  mad 
rtf  course  it  was  the  Queen 
Mum.’  1 don’t  know  what 
you  two  old  qneensare 
doing  down  there,*  she  said, 
‘but  this  old  Queen  can't 
sleep  and  is  in  urgent  need 
of  a very  large  gin  and 
tonic.*  ’’  Ma’am  we  salute 
you. • 

SO  where  do  you 
reckon  the  intelli- 
gence services  get  an 
their  best  stuff  from?  Tele- 
phone taps?  High-level  in- 
formers? Secret  agents?  Or 
none  of  the  above?  It  ap- 
pears in  feet  that  they  spend 
their  days  reading  the  Big 
Issue.  Following  an  entirely 
spoofed  article  by  self- 
styled  “art  terrorist”  Stew- 
art Home  describing  how  he 
was  kidnapped  and  shown 
an  arsenal  of  weapons  at 
the  house  of  KLF/K  Founda- 
tion money-burn  eivin-chief 

Jim  Canty,  Mr  Canty’s 
abode  was  put  under  police 
surveillance  for  several 
days.  Notlongafter.it  was 
raided  by  30  officers  who 
searched  the  gaff  from  top 
to  bottom  and  found  noth- 
ing except  two  Saracen  ar- 
moured cars  which  Mr 
Canty  keeps  in  Ms  garden 
so  as  not  to  be  under- 
dressed at  local  road  pro- 
tests. Both  are  properly 
taxed  and  insured.  Mr 
Canty  was  released  without 
charge.  


can  be  hocus-pocus 


IT  WAS,  I thought,  the 
deadliest  insult  of  the 
week.  “Oh,  Tony  Blair," 
said  one  powerhouse  of 
the  Conservative  redaction 
campaign,  “he’s  just  a crea- 
ture of  the  focus  groups.” 
With  a curl  of  the  lip-  and  a 
single,  transferable  wince. 

Time  to  get  focused.  You 
may,  or  may  not,  know  much 
about  focus  groups.  They’re 
commonplace  in  the  market- 
ing world,  the  selling  Savour 
of  the  decade.  Newspapers 
(this  one  included)  use  them 
all  the  time.  Political  parties 
are  naturally  hooked.  But 
most  journalists  — let  alone 
readers  or  voters — have  only 
the  haziest  notion  of  the  facts 

twhttnl  phwwmpnnn 

These  groups  aren’t  con- 
ventional pods:  no  random 
samples  of  LSOO  interviewed 
over  24  hours.  Polls,  like 
newspaper  circulation  fig- 
ures. can  tell  you  broadly 
what’s  going  on  — and  maybe 
give  a few  dues  why.  (It’s  the 
economy,  stupid.  It’s  stupid- 
ity, stupid.)  But  focus  groups 
have  become  the  proactive 


heart  of  the  process.  Each 
party  has  its  target  swing  vot- 
ers and  its  regional  impera- 
tives. It  knows  who  it  has  to 
win  over  and  who  It  has  to 
stop  being  won  over.  Such 
people,  selected  with  infinite 
care,  make  up  the  focus  pan- 
els. They  don't  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense,  vote  themselves: 
they  discuss.  A professional 

interlocutor  plays  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  spin  doctors 
huddle  behind  a two-way  mir- 
ror. It’s  the  mood  of  the  meet- 
ing that  counts. 

You  can,  very  straight- 
forwardly. test  posters  or  TV 
party  politicals  this  way.  New 
Labour,  New  Danger?  Do  the 
groups  of  swingers  give  it 
house  room?  Do  they,  lightly 
prompted,  think  that  Glare 
Short  was  right  — that  there 
is  indeed  a phalanx  cf  sinister 
manipulators  lurking  behind 
Tony  Blair’s  smile,  ready  to 
make  a puppet  of  him  in  gov- 
ernment? If  they  do,  you  may 
be  on  to  something.  In  just  the 
same  way,  wider  policy  areas 
can  be  plucked  from  the  polls 
and  dissected.  Take  constitu- 
tional reform.  Is  It  a wow  for 
beyond  Hlghgate?  What  does 
Newcastle  think  erf  It? 

There’s  wrfhiwg  rigidly  sci- 
entific about  this  approach. 
Panels  will  sometimes  agree 
spontaneously  with  a proposi- 
tion, cnmoHwix  not.  The  mes- 
sages are  usually  nuaoesd. 
But  focus  groups,  carefully  in- 
terpreted, can  give  a strong 
steer.  They  are  the  best  stab 
at  the  future  an  offer.  Here’s 


one  obvious  fascination  for 
politicians:  a hotline  to  vot- 
ers. But  the  game  can  be  even 

more  Compulsive  than  that 

You’re  playing  it,  but  so  is  the 
other  side.  Now  the  insult 
makes  sense.  Central  Office, 
every  time  the  fox  chatters, 
can  see  where  Labour  feels 
potentially  beleaguered  (and 
vice-versa,  of  course).  They 
can  tell  when  a hard  policy 
gets  smoothed  over,  and  they 
know  why.  The  inner  me- 
chanics of  the  tight  are  laid 
bare  to  both.  Group  wisdom 
turns,  within  days,  into 
revised  campaign  wisdom. 
The  focused  may  change  Mr 
Blair’s  own  focus  in  a trice. 
(They  supposedly  pulled  the 
electoral  hero  of  the  hour,  BUI 
Clinton,  back  from  brink 
after  brink.) 

I guess  we*ve  seen  that  hap- 
pening over  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  an  the  issue  that  only 
the  Conservatives  used  to 
think  was  a winner  Europe. 
Robin  Cook  started  the 
nuancing,  letting  his  nascent 
scepticism  show.  The  back- 
ground spinners  took  up  the 
theme.  And  lo!  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  decision  on 
working  hours  is  greeted  not 
with  ringing  endorsement, 

hnt  ■with  tOUghlieSS 

which  seems  to  suggest  that 
Mr  Major  won’t  live  up  to  his 
snarling  rhetoric  again. 
(True:  bat  not  entirely  the 
point  if  labour  tt»»if  is  an  the 
move.)  The  Tory  nightmare, 
down  among  the  focus  group- 
ings, is  that  Mr  Blair  may 


Jump  Euro-ship  altogether 
and  sound  as  John  Bullish 
next  May  as  Mr  Major  him- 
self intends  to. 

But  the  first  question,  of 
course,  isn’t  where  Labour  is 
shifting  to,  hut  why  it’s  shift- 
ing at  all.  Clear  enough 
answer  because  the  groups — 
slightly  backed  by  the  big 
polls  — are  thinking  differ- 
ently about  Europe.  And  it’s 
here,  I think,  that  the  frailties 
of  the  whole  exercise,  the 
techniques  and  the  messages 
drawn,  begin  to  show.  The 
European  Court  drama  was 
setplece  staging.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  it  was  going  to 
lose.  It  let  John  Major  and  his 
secret  briefers  loose  ahead  of 

time  to  stoke  up  the  tension. 

It  assumed  that,  on  this  issue 
at  least,  the  bulk  of  the  press 
would  come  running.  If  the 
spectre  of  Brussels  could 
somehow  be  yoked  together 
with  jobs  and  prosperity,  then 
a vital  trick  might  be  turned. 
They’ll  have  run  that  trick 
through  their  own  focus  pan- 


Focus  groups, 
interpreted,  can 
give  a strong 
steer.They  are  the 
best  stab  at  the 
future  on  offer 


els.  Labour  win  have  done  the 
same. 

There  are  two  things  wrong 
with  this.  One  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  meat  of  politics, 
as  opposed  to  the  packaging, 
can  suitably  be  left  to  small 
groups  of  people  sitting  in 
nan-smoking  rooms.  That  un- 
balances the  process.  But  the 
second  glitch  is  even  more 
perilous. 

Focus  groups  are  as  much 
art  as  science.  They  are  not' 
ultimate  juries.  Their  inevita- 
bly fudgy  verdicts  depend 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Me?  I believe  in 
New  Labour 
and  NewCofE 


hugely  on  the  facts  and  propo- 
sitions fed  to  than.  Their 
firwiingg  (in  politics  as  in 
business)  provide  only  hints 
and  clues.  They  initiate  noth- 
ing. Take  two  easy  examples 
from  recent  history.  The 
groups  didn't  invent  our  Sat- 
urday Guide  four  years  ago. 
They  merely  gave  it  the  most 
positive  thumbs  up  1 can  ever 
remember.  They  facilitated 
the  investment  which  made  it 
possible.  When,  however,  we 
tried  to  invent  another  bit  of 
the  paper  (based  on  a very 
clear  focus-group  prescrip- 
tion), it  was  a total  Hop.  After 
they  got  what  they  said  they 
wanted,  they  didn't  want 
what  they  wanted  at  alL  The 
results,  in  short,  are  only  as 
good  as  the  ideas  and  the  vi- 
sions you  feed  in.  The  groups 
by  themselves,  produce  nei- 
ther. Their  work  Is  useful,  but 
inert 

What  my  scathing  Conser- 
vative meant  was  that  Labour 
was  falling  back,  in  anxiety, 
an  this  low  common  denomi- 
nator of  inertia  — giving  the 
groups  a veto,  taricing  to 
please.  Perhaps  he's  tight 
There  Is  no  current  attempt  to 
feed  European  ideas  or  vision 
into  the  act  There  is  a telling 
reluctance  to  pick  up  issues 
(like  sleaze,  since  you  ask) 
where  the  groups  declare  a 
general  state  of  disillusion 
across  all  parties  — rather 
than  blaming  one  alone.  The 
Tories  have  the  perverse  ad- 
vantage of  having  to  sell  what 
they’ve  got:  Labour  is  lum- 
bered with  the  cross  of  end 
less  options. 

Was  it  an  insult?  Was  It  a 
shiver  of  apprehension?  Does 
Central  Office  secretly  wish  it 
could  make  any  pitch  to  its 
focus  targets  and  forget  the 
incubus  of  real  life?  I can’t 
put  that  in  focus.  But  — as 
delivered  — it  certainly 
sounded  like  an  insult;  it  cer- 
tainly sounded  as  though 
quivering  inertia  on  the  other 
side  was  Mr  Major’s  dearest 
wish.  If  that’s  true,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  about  it? 


■E  can  at  last  reveal 
f the  Home  Office’s 
' most  ambitious  pri- 
Son-of-prisons 
eyetHMPWorm- 
Jcrubs  is  being  turned 
e world’s  first  crlme- 
inishment  theme 
□d  serving  prisoners 
eng  secretly  recruited 
t publicise  the  ven- 
<he  evidence?  There  is 
3e  card  available  in 

son  shop  at  the  mp- 
rhe  picture  is  of  the 
, gate,  with  the  slogan 
you  were  here”  em- 
ed  across  the  top. 
afthe  small  print 
«HMP  Wormwood 

i.  Spacious  en  suite 

modation.  Pull  board. 

■ of  menu  (take  ft  or 

t).  Cheap  rates  (rt>urt 
nt  required  only), 

[lv  staff."  Book 
your  local  police 


Alex  de  Waal  argues  that  there  are  strict  limits  to  what  the  international  force  can 
achieve  in  Central  Africa:  they  can  protect  civilians,  but  they  can’t  prevent  war 

No  bloodless  miracle 


IN  CENTRAL  Africa 
today,  the  main  killers 
are  guns,  grenades  aad. 
above  all  genocidal  ideol- 
ogy. Hunger  and  disease 
are  secondary  factors. 

The  central  challenge  of  a 
political  and  humanitarian 
response  in  eastern  Zaire  fs 

the  continued  presence  of 
Hutu  extremist  forces,  for 
whom  human  life  has  no 
value  at  alL  These  men  and 
women  murdered-  800,000 
Rwandese  Tvrtsis  in  1994,  and, 
since  their  military  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Rwandese 
Patriotic  Front,  have,  contin- 
ued their  campaign  — albeit 
at  a lower  level  — from  relief 
camps  in  Zaire,  fed  by  interna- 
tional humanitarian  aEfindeS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  accom- 
modate to  these  people:  they 
must  be  removed  foam  the 
political  scene  if  there  are  to 
be  any  prospects  for  Central 
Africa.  Trying  to  “separate"  or 

“disarm’*  then  is  like  trying  to 

strip  the  claws  off  a tiger  one 
by  one:  they  will  do  the  daw- 
tog  first  When  their  atrocities 
— murders,  mutilations  and 
expulsions  — had  spread  to 
engulf  a wide  swathe  of  east- 
ern Zaire,  the  local  people  took 
up  arms  to  resist  The  extrem- 
ists are  fighting  for  a geno- 
cidal Ideology  that  makes  fas- 
cism seen  moderate;  their 
enemies  are  literally  fighting 
fbr  their  lives:  _ 

For  two  and  a haff  yeare,  aid 

agencies  have  been  calling  for 
a “political  solution  to  fee 
crisJsto  eastern -Zaire,  and  for 
me  disbandment  offi^camps- 
The  Western  power^ 
toe.  Now  there  Ss  that  *politi- 
ralprocess’',  and  fee agencies 
doWtlikeiLTheyara^f 
feat  LOOO.OOO  wffl  foeto  fee 
earning  weeks.  If  true,  this 


would  represent  a mortality 
rate  on  a totally  unprece- 
dented scale;  many  times 
worse  than  the  worst  camps  in 
Ethiopia  at  the  worst  cf  fee 
famine  in  1964 — and  that  was 
after  several  years  cf  drought, 
war  and  deprivation.  It  would 
be  quite  without  precedent  in 
world  history  for  such  a car 

lam  tty  to  Strike  a population, 
until  a few  weeks  ago  rela- 
tively writ  fed.  The  agencies 
are  fee  first  to  admit  they  do 
not  know  the  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem: yet  they  confidently  as- 
sert that  donating  to  them  can 
save  L 000,000  lives.  This  is 
irresponsible:  to  save  1,000,000 
lives,  it  would  be  quite  justifi- 
able to  abandon  any  political 
process.  This  would  give  no 
room  for  the  kind  of  patient, 
tough  political  processes  — 


know  their  intentions  as  they 
have  stated  them  clearly:  to 
wipe  out  the  Tutsis  and  their 
allies  and  achieve  political  su- 
premacy in  the  region- 

A hmYrtnltan-ian  response 
must  balance  the  principles  of 
providing  sustenance  to  the 
needy  with  not  giving  the 

slightest  support  to  those  res- 
ponsible for  their  plight  This 
means  first  recognising  that 
fee  war  cannot  be  stopped. 
Unless  the  Zairean  rebels  com- 
plete the  job  before  the  foreign 
troops  arrive,  the  next  round 
will  merely  be  postponed,  and 
fee  region  wffl  sink  deeper 
into  crisis.  A ceasefire  would 
be  a chimera. 

Second,  much  can  be 
teamed  frean  the  experience  of 
Europe  in  the  1940s,  enshrined 
In  three  great  documents  of 


who  has  fled  from  a “well- 
founded  Gear  of  persecution". 
The  inhabitants  cf  Mugunga 
camp  are  not  refugees  under 
this  definition:  they  are  fugi- 
tives from  justice  or  migrants. 

MOst  importantly,  the  Gen- 
eva Conventions  put  strict 
conditions  tm  fee  delivery  of 
humanitarian  aid.  Under 
Article  23  of  the  Fourth  Gen- 
eva Convention,  it  is  quite 
legitimate  to  block  aid  to  a 
belligerent  party  if  there  Is 
any  reason  to  believe  that  aid 
may  be  diverted,  may  not  be 
properly  monitored  or  eon- 

trolled,  or  even  if  feeding  civil- 
ians win  enable  the  belliger- 
ent to  divert  other  resources 
to  its  war  effort 

These  laws  were  not  drafted 
by  men  and  women  who  were 
callous  or  who  wanted  to  see 


We  must  balance  providing  sustenance  to  the  needy  with  not 
giving  the  slightest  support  to  those  responsible  for  their  plight 


both  talking  and  fighting  — 
feat  are  needed.  ' 

The  International  troops 
will  have  no  mandate  to  dis- 
arm fee  extremists — Western 
generals  have  no  intention  of 
fighting  a war  to  fee  forests 
and  mountains  of  Central  Af- 
rica. So  the  forces  will  “stabi- 
lise” fee  situation:  obtain 
some  sort  of  freezing  of  the 
[w*wn  lines  so  feat  the  refit-’ 
gees  can  be  fed.  The  US  State 
Department  has  expressed  its 
belief  that  the  extremists  will 
cooperate  from  hnmanttariari 
motives.  The,  extremists  vriU 
cooperate  —'but  because  it  is 
to  fhpir.intfii-ftitiL  Humanitar- 
ian aid  has  been  their  lifeline 
since  July  1394,  and  they  des- 
perately need  -it 1 back.  We 


interna  tkmal  law:  fee  Geno- 
cide Convention  cf  1948,  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949, 
and  the  Refugee  Convention  of 
195L  AH  three  should  under- 
pin humanitarian  action:  in 
fact  all  three  have  been  tossed 
aside  to  fee  last  three  years  in 
fee  rush  to  provide  visible 
solace  to  hungry  people,  no 
•matter  what  the  long-term 
implications. 

- The  Genocide  Convention 
obliges  us  to  prevent  genocide 
and  punish  its  perpetrators: 
this  would  seem  to  be  incom- 
patible with  acknowledging 
their  “humanitarian  inter- 
ests", sb  an  intervention  force 
would  almost  certainly  do. 
The  Refugee  Convention  de- 
fines a refugee  as  someone 


needless  starvation:  they  were 
fee  outcome  erf  first-hand  ex- 
perience afthe  horrors  of  war. 
They  should  not  be  discarded 
lightly.  International  forces 
can  play  a role:  they  can  assist 
to  delivering  food  to  fee  Zair- 
eans, in  protecting  civilians 
from  the  attacks  of  the  extrem- 
ists and  their  allies,  and  in 
helping  people  return  to 
Rwanda.  They  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  establish  or 
enforce  a ceasefire,  and  they 
should  not  negotiate  wife  the 
Hutu  extremists. 

There  will  be  no  bloodless 
political  solution  and  it  is 
naive  to  think  there  could  be 
one.  Who  could  Imagine  a po- 
litical solution  in  a situation 
in  which  one  side,  fee  Hutu 


extremists,  does  not  believe 
the  other  has  a right  to  exist? 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  go 
and  destroy  fee  Hutu  militias, 
we  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  people  who  are 
prepared  to  do  so. 

On  the  humanitarian  side 
the  troops  could  do  something 
usefhl-  The  whole  area,  includ- 
ing up  to  3 million  Zaireans, 
needs  food.  The  troops  should 
help  to  get  fee  food  economy 
moving  again  — through  mar- 
kets, not  camps  — and  stay 
away  from  fee  refugees. 

There  is  one  reason  for  opti- 
mism in  this  scenario.  Afri- 
cans are  past  masters  at  sur- 
viving famine.  They  never, 
never  die  in  the  numbers  pre- 
dicted by  aid  agencies.  A more 
realistic  appraisal  of  fee  likely 
death  totes  would  put  mortal- 
ity In  the  low  tens  of  thou- 
sands. This  would  be  appall- 
ing, and  much  of  it  can  and 
should  be  prevented.  But  it 
cannot  be  prevented  by  over- 
reaction. It  is  precisely  that 
sort  of  low-standard,  rushed 
aid  effort  that  not  only  leaves 
itself  open  to  political  manipu- 
lation but  tends  to  create  con- 
ditions — such  as  huge  ramps 
— feat  exacerbate  rather  than 
relieve  the  situation.  Above 
an,  fee  more  important  task  of 
preventing  continuing  politi- 
cal violence  — that  would 
pipho  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  — cannot  be  achieved 
by  an  intervention  conceived 
to  ignorance  and  moral  panic. 


Alex  de  Waal  is  co-director  of 
Africa  Rights 
• Our  illustrator  Andrzej 
Krauze  has  been  commanded  in 
the  National  Art  Library  Awards 
lor  a drawing  on  this  page  in 
July  1995.  It  will  be  shown  at  the 
VAA  Museum 


Bel  Littlejohn 


Religion  is  the  flavour 

of  fee  month.  -Neo- 
paganism a threat  to 
society"  ran  the  headline  in 
Tuesday's  Guardian,  bless  it. 
Me?  I’m  not  one  to  be  taken  m 
by  superstitions  — and  never 
will  be,  (ouch  wood.  As  an 
Aries.  I’m  a natural  sceptic. 
Combine  that  with  the  fact 
that  last  night  the  tarot  cards 
said  1 should  beware  of  new 
faiths,  and  you'll  understand 
why  Fm  dead  against  hooking 
myself  to  the  first  crazy  new 
belief  that  comes  along. 

Which  is  not  to  say  I'm  not 
deeply  religious,  because  l 
am.  I’ve  spent  countless 
hours  exploring  my  spiritual- 
ity with  my  good  friend  Anita 
Roddick,  bless  her.  Between 
the  two  of  ns  we've  discov- 
ered we've  both  lived  manv 
times  before.  Anita  believes 
she  was  a beautiful  ancient 
Egyptian  princess  in  a previ- 
ous life,  pampered  every’  day 
by  myriads  of  servants  with 
Peppermint  Foot  Lotion  and 
Vanilla  Elbow  Rub.  On  the 
other  hand.  Anita’s  convinced 
that  I was  once  an  overweight 
Lancashire  housewife 
plagued  by  corns.  “But  that's 
a really  great  thing  to  be, 
BeL”  she  tells  me.  with  that 
sympathetic  look  in  her  eyes. 
‘There's  no  need  to  feel  em- 
barrassed about  it.  I envy 
you.  truly  1 do.  You  know, 
sometimes  I still  bear  the 
scars  of  my  beauty." 

Not  to  worry.  I tell  her  — 
my  inner  eye  tells  me  that  a 
few  centuries  after  being  an 
ancient  Egyptian  princess  she 
enjoyed  fee  privilege  — and, 
believe  me,  it  is  a privilege  — 
of  living  as  an  embittered 
bearded  fishmonger  in  a 
hovel  on  fee  outskirts  of  East 
Croydon.  “Just  think  of  fee 
unique  insight  you  will  have 
gained  into  the  lives  of  others 
in  a similar  position!”  I en- 
tonse.  Happily,  we  both  know 
that  as.  respectively,  the 
founder  of  the  Body  Shop  and 
a much-loved  award-winning 
columnist  on  the  Guardian, 
we're  as  high  up  the  human 
scale  as  we  can  possibly  be. 
Next  stop?  Nirvana. 

As  1 say.  rm  too  serious  a 
person,  too  committed  to  my 
fellow  human  beings,  to 
wholly  believe  in  fee  mumbo- 
jumbo  dished  up  to  the  weak 
and  the  gullible  by  the  estab- 
lished “religions"  of  this 
world.  I think  I first  realised  I 
was  nearly  half  atheist  when  I 
met  Professor  Richard  Daw- 
kins just  before  we  went  into 
the  Start  The  Week  studio.  “I 
can  see  you're  an  atheist  just 
like  me,  BeL”  he  said,  looking 
long  and  hard  at  my  palm 
with  fee  impartial  stare  of  the 
true  scientist  "And  then  this 


line  means  you  can  expect  a 
hit  of  luck  with  a Butter  on 
the  Lottery  come  December." 

My  own  beliefs  are  far  too 

considered  and  sophisticated 
lo  be  incorporated  under  the 
doctrinaire  heading  uf  "con- 
ventional religion".  So  what 
do  I believe,  and  how  do  these 
beliefs  affect  my  deep-rooted 
political  stance?  Pul  simply,  I 
believe  for  every  drop  of  rain 
that  falls,  a flower  grows. 
This  carries  grave  long-term 
implications  for  the  future  of 
British  florist ry  which  we 
ignore  at  our  peril,  and  1 am 
pressing  the  shadow  Environ- 
ment Secretary  to  cnnvenc  ur- 
gent round-table  discussions 
for  nil  sides  of  the  industry, 
panicukiry  to  consider  exact- 
ly what  constitutes  a ''drop*' 
before  drawing  up  statutory 

guidelines  in  time  lor  the  next 
election.  .And  I believe  that 
somewhere  in  l he  darkest 
night,  n candle  glows  — a fact 
that  continues  to  be  ignored 
by  the  present  discredited 
Ton-  administration,  who  shv 

away  from  investing  an  ade- 
quate sum  in  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  fin*  safety. 

Of  course,  ever  since  Tony 
became  leader,  many  of  us  in 
New  Labour  have  been  find- 
ing much  that  is  appealing  in 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
New  Church  of  England,  as  1 
prefer  lo  call  it.  As  someone 
who  is  Intensely  environmen- 
tally aware,  1 have  particular 
respect  for  the  Bible's  clear 
message  against  the  placing 
of  motorways  and  by-passes 
in  areas  of  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  its  warning 
against  artificial  additives  in 
our  domestic  food  products. 
As  a prominent  member  of 
ASH,  1 applaud  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  avoids  all  mention 
of  smoking,  and  Jesus  is  por- 
trayed as  a totally  committed 
non-smoker:  by  his  silence,  be 
makes  it  clear  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  to  him 
smoking  is  a disgusting  habit, 
and  that  fee  consumption  of 
tobacco  is  encouraged  for 
commercial  gain  by  the  multi- 
nationals and  their  ^-too- 
willing  government  puppets. 

AND  from  this  deep- 
seated  interest  in  reli- 
gion — wife  or  without 
a capital  "r"  — springs  our 
present  need  to  confront  the 
moral  health  of  fee  nation. 
Confidentially,  I can  reveal 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
New  Labour  have  been  look- 
ing to  me,  with  my  special 
understanding  of  the  planets 
and  their  workings,  to  work 
out  how  to  draw  people  back 
to  established  religion.  1 have 
been  greatly  helped  by  Jack 
Straw,  whose  extraordinary 
organisational  capability-  de- 
rives from  his  once  having 
been  a Rear  Admiral  in  Nel- 
son’s fleet  at  Waterloo. 

Together.  Jack  and  I are 
examining  ways  to  reactivate 
Christian  beliefs  among  the 
young.  Par  me,  the  first  step 
is  to  nip  into  the  Body  Shop, 
buy  a bottle  of  cruelty-free 
chocolate-and-almond  hair- 
spray  and  help  save  a rain- 
forest. Your  spirit-guide  will 
do  fee  rest.  'Nuff  said. 
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ZAIRE 

Desperate  children 
need  your  help 


Many  thousands  of  children  are  struggling  for 
survival.  They  will  be  the  major  victims  of  this  crisis. 

Save  the  Children  is  able  to  help  these  children. 
We  are  providing  high  protein  biscuits,  medical 
supplies  and  blankets  to  help  save  lives. 

Please  send  a donation  today  - post  the  coupon 
below  or  call  us  on  0171 -705  5400. 

Save  the  Children  V 

Save  the  Children  Fund,  FREEPOST,  London  SE5  8BR. 


Your  £10  could  help  save  a child's  Bfe 
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IQ  OBITUARIES 

Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin 

Calming 
voice  of 
Chicago 

CARDINAL  Joseph  [ from  his  archdiocese,  he 
Bemardin.  senior  I remained  a popular  figure 
prelate  of  the  there,  as  was  seen  when,  in 
United  States,  who  November  1993.  he  raced 
has  died  aged  68  of  charges  of  sexually  abusing  a 


CARDINAL  Joseph 
Bemardin.  senior 
prelate  of  the 
United  States,  who 
has  died  aged  68  of 
cancer,  always  introduced 
himself  to  parishioners,  poli- 
ticians and  even  popes  as  Joe 
Bemardin.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  ad- 
mired Catholic  leaders  of  his 
generation.  Although  the  pre- 
vailing climate  of  world  Cath- 
olicism under  John  Paul  H 
may  have  been  a little  too  tra- 
ditionalist for  his  personal 
and  theological  tastes,  Ber- 
nardin  became  the  key  figure 
in  preventing  a doctrinal 
schism  between  an  ultra- 
conservative papacy  and  lib- 
eral, Independent-minded 
Catholics  in  the  US. 

The  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, be  ended  up  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  one  of 
America's  largest  arch- 
dioceses. and  was  so  success- 
ful as  an  honest  broker  and 
crisis  manager  that  he  had 
been  regarded  as  a potential 
successor  to  John  Paul  n. 

Appointed  to  Chicago  in 
July  1982  after  spells  as  an : 
assistant  bishop  in  Atlanta  | 
and  archbishop  in  Cincinnati,  i 
he  inherited  a much-  j 
publicised  financial  scandal 
which  had  brought  his  way- 
ward predecessor.  Cardinal 
John  Cody,  into  disrepute. 
Church  money  had  been 
channelled,  it  was  alleged,  to 
a distent  female  cousin  of 
Cody . Bemardin  acted  at  once 
to  bring  the  matter  into  the 
open,  acknowledge  mistakes 
and  slowly  repair  the  damage. 

Even  though  his  national 
and  International  responsibil- 
ities often  took  him  away 


from  his  archdiocese,  he 
remained  a popular  figure 
there,  as  was  seen  when.  In 
November  1993,  he  faced 
charges  of  sexually  abusing  a 
seminarian  while  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati.  His  accuser. 
Stephen  Cook,  demanded  $10 
million  in  compensation. 

Bemardin  vehemently  de- 
nied the  crime  and  rejected 
advice  to  settle  out  of  court  to 
avoid  scandal.  It  came  at  a 
time  when  a rush  of  cases  of 
abusing  priests  had  sapped 
the  laity's  confidence  In  the 
clergy,  bat  the  accusations 
i against  Bemardin  were  unan- 
imously rejected  by  Chicago 
Catholics.  Eight  local  law 
firms  offered  to  defend  him 
probono. 

He  was  vindicated  in  Febru- 
ary 1994  when  his  accuser 
admitted  fabricating  the 
charges.  “I  harbour  no  31- 
feelings  towards  Stephen 
Cook,"  Bemardin  said.  ‘In- 
deed, £ have  great  compassion 
for  h im- 1 have  prayed  for  him 
every  day  and  will  continue 
to  do  so."  It  was  ironic  that 
Bemardin  should  suffer  such 
accusations  since  he  had 
spearheaded  the  American 
church’s  efforts  to  make  rep- 
aration for  a history  of  pro- 
tecting abusing  priests  and 
paying  off  victims. 

Bernard  in  was  a leader 
from  early  in  his  career.  He 
was  general  secretary  o f the 
national  conference  of  Catho- 
lic bishops  from  1968  to  1972, 
its  president  from  1974  to 
1977.  Seven  times  between 
1974  and  1994,  he  represented 
the  American  church  at  syn- 
ods in  Rome  and  increasingly 
over  that  period  he  took  on 
the  mantle  of  peacemaker 


Joe  Bemardin ...  he  had  been  regarded  as  a potential  successor  to  John  Panin 


between  the  Vatican  and  his 
episcopal  colleagues. 

When,  in  1985,  for  example, 
the  Pope's  chief  theological 
adviser,  Cardinal  Joseph  Rat- 
zinger.  attacked  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  American 
academic.  Father  Charles 
Curran  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  It  was 
Bemardin  who  worked  to 
broker  a deal  between  Rome 
and  Curran’s  supporters 
among  the  American  bishops. 

IN  THE  mid-1980s,  when 
the  Vatican  became 
alarmed  by  Archbishop 
Raymond  Hunthausen  of 
Seattle,  an  outspoken, 
progay,  anti-war  liberal,  Ber- 
nard in  worked  out  a compro- 
mise and  prevented  an  all-out 
battle  between  Rome  and  the 
local  church. 

It  was  in  1983,  with  publica- 
tion of  the  US  bishops'  policy 
paper  on  war  and  peace,  that 
Bemardin,  as  head  of  the 
drafting  group,  learnt  how  to 


find  a modus  vivendi  between 
i progressively-minded  Ameri- 
can Catholics  and  a reaction- 
ary Vatican.  The  Pope,  by 
that  time  working  closely 
with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  President  Reagan 
in  an  awti^nmmmiffif  crusade 
in  eastern  Europe  and  central 
America,  was  most  unhappy 
about  the  first  draft  of  the 
document  which  called  on  the 
US  to  abandon  its  first-strike 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons.  A 
fudge  was.  finally,  agreed 
through  Bemardin’s  good 
offices,  softening  the  tone 
enough  to  satisfy  Rome  with- 
out forcing  the  American 
bishops  totally  to  abandon 
their  principles. 

Though  Bemardin  was 
appointed  by  John  Paul  to 
advise  four  curial  committees 
— sacraments,  canon  law, 
evangelisation  and  Christian 
unity  — there  were  times 
when  the  American  cardinal 
could  not  hide  his  unhappi- 
ness at  Roman  centralism  and 


Gwen  Catley 


The  soprano  who 
never  missed  top  E 
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Gwen  catley.  who 

has  died  at  the  age  of 
90  — happily  deceiv- 
ing the  reference 
books  about  her  true  age  — 
was  a coloratura  soprano 
whose  career  spanned  a wide 
variety  of  operatic  and  popu- 
lar music.  She  once  turned 
down  an  invitation  from 
Covent  Garden  to  sing  the 
Queen  of  the  Night  in  The 
Magic  Flute  — a role  she  had 
sung  with  great  success  at 
Sadlers  Wells  — because  she 
objected  to  the  set.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  second 
world  war.  she  allowed  the 
bandleader  and  Impresario 
Jack  Hylton  to  persuade  her 
to  sing  Caro  Nome  from  Riga- 
letto  in  his  revue,  Hi-Di-Hi. 
She  song  the  aria  over  a 
period  or  18  months,  never 
once  missing  the  top  E In  alt. 
Much  earlier,  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Sadlers  Wells,  she  was 
described  by  the  Sunday 
Times  as  "a  very  charming 
little  person  with  a voice  to 
match”.  At  a Wigmore  Hall 
recital  in  the  late  1930s,  the 
Times  noted  her  voice  as  “not 
a very  remarkable  instru- 
ment, but  well-used".  On  that 
occasion  she  sang  in  German, 
Italian  and  English,  and 
included  what  were  then 
novelties  in  such  a pro- 
gramme, the  Mad  Scene  from 
Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor  and  O 
luce  di  quest'  emima  from 
Linda  di  C hamounix.  “She 
passed  the  test  with  honour,” 
said  the  critic.  ' 

Her  feme  was  considerably 
extended  through  broadcasts 
with  the  BBC,  beginning  with 


a live  recital  given  when  she 
was  more  or  less  fresh  from 
the  Guildhall  in  1936.  She 
remained  on  the  BBC's  books 
for  many  years  and  one  of  the 
highlights  of  her  radio  career 
was  a broadcast  of  Bizet's 
Fair  Maid  qf  Perth  conducted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and 
rebroadcast  after  his  death  as 
an  anniversary  tribute  to 
him.  After  the  war,  she  made 
guest  appearances  in  shows 
such  as  Much  Binding  in 
the  Marsh. 

Excursions  of  this  kind, 
and  perhaps  the  coloratura 
repertoire  itself,  rather 
obscured  the  feet  that  she  was 
a genuine  musician  among 
singers.  An  accomplished 
pianist,  she  married  a fellow 
student  at  the  Guildhall, 
Allen  Ford,  subsequently  a 
principal  cellist  of  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


SHE  WAS  bom  tn  Lon- 
don and  her  entrance 
Into  the  musical  pro- 
fession was  effected  in 
the  face  of  severe  parental 
opposition.  Her  father  had 
been  the  company  secretary 
in  a firm  of  tanners  and  a 
strict  Baptist  who  considered 
the  stage  a short  step  from 
eternal  damnation.  He  even 
forbade  her  acceptance  Of  the 
Guildhall’s  gold  medal,  which 
she  then  competed  for  and  I 
won  a second  time.  Her  | 
teacher  was  Julian  KUnbeP 
and  she  also  gained  the  1 
Influential  support  of  Sir  1 
Landon  Ronald.  ! 

When  she  retired,  it  was  on  , 
account  of  recurrent  sinus , 


trouble,  the  voice  itself 
retaining  much  of  its  firm- 
ness and  purity. 

As  a teacher,  she  was 
highly  valued  by  profession- 
als who  came  to  her  with 
their  technical  problems. 
“Gwen  can  do  it,”  Isobel 
Bafllie  used  to  say,  and  the 
reputation  remained  with  her 
in  advanced  years. 

She  was  a happy  person,  an 
enthusiast,  much  loved  by 
family,  friends  and  pupils. 
Throughout  her  life,  she  had 
keen  interests  outside  music, 
scoring  for  the  village  cricket 
team  In  her  youth,  and  build- 
ing a house  in  Italy  where  she 
regularly  lived  for  four 
months  of  the  year  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  feme,  continuing 
to  teach  there  too. 

Sometimes,  when  browsing 
among  old  programmes,  one 
comes  upon  her  name  in  a for- 
gotten connection.  (She  was, 
for  instance,  a flower  maiden 
In  a broadcast  of  Parsifal) 

But  it  is  through  those  war- 
time plum  labels  that  she 
lives  now.  They  are  remark- 
able specimens  of  their  kind, 
and  one  of  them  in  particular 
is  exquisite:  the  Nightingale 
and  Rose  vocalese  from  Saint- 
Saens*  Parysatts,  as  lovely 
an  example  of  the  light, 
high  soprano's  art  as  any 
on  record. 

She  is  survived  by  her  bus- 
band  and  a son. 

JohnSteane 

Gwen  Catley,  soprano,  bom 
February  9,  1806;  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1996 


papal  intransigence.  When 
the  debate  about  admitting 
married  men  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood  was  raging,  Ber- 
nard in  publicly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  celibacy  rule 
“often  appears  unattractive 
<«nri  unattainable”. 

Furthermore,  in  2987,  when 
John  Paul  visited  Los  Ange- 
les, Bemardin,  spurred  on  by 
his  more  radical  colleagues, 
confronted  the  Polish  pontiff 
over  his  lack  of  tolerance  of 
dissent  in  any  shape  or  form. 
“When  someone  questions 
how  a truth  might  be  better 
articulated  or  lived  today,  he 
or  she  Is  sometimes  accused 
(by  the  Vatican)  of  .rejecting 
the  truth  itself  or  portrayed 
as  being  to  conflict  with  the 
Church’s  teaching  authority. 
As  a result,  both  sides  are 
locked  into  what  seem  to  be 
adversarial  positions.” 

Such  signs  of  rebellion 
were  carefully  rationed,  how- 
ever. Joe  Bemardin  had  no 
desire  to  become  an  outsider 


to  John  Paul’s  court.  Bol- 
stered by  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  fellow 
bishops  from  all  sides  of  the 
theological  divide  — they 
elected  him.  on  five  successive 
occasions  to  serve  on  the  cru- 
cial 15-member  council  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  synod  — he 
remained  trr»m  the  end  of  his 
life  a major  force  to  world 
Catholicism,  a commanding 
voice  of  reason  to  an  increas- 
ingly polarised  and  dogmatic 
church,  the  friend  of  many 
and  the  enemy  of  few. 

With  a candour  unusual  to 
ecclesiastical  circles,  he  went 
public  about  his  cancer.  The 
quiet  courage  with  which  he 
endured  his  last  iRuum  only 
reinforced  an  already  formid- 
able reputation. 

Pater  Stanford 

Joseph  Bernardln,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  bom 
April  2,  1928;  died  November 
14.  1906 
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Gerda  Charles 


Tea  without 
the  sympathy 


IN  1971,  we  asked  Gerda 
Charles,  who  has  died  at 
an  age  estimated  at  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  to  dinner- 
She  had  recently  won  tw 
Whitbread  Prize  for  her 
novel.  The  Destiny  WaUZ,  ana 
was  at  the  height  of  her  feme. 
The  other  guests  were  a mar- 
ried couple,  the  wife  being  a 
great  supporter  of  the 
author’s  books,  and  another 
woman  who  valued  her  books 
highly.  How  nice,  we  thought, 
for  her  to  meet  two  great  fens. 

The  next  morning  she 
phoned  to  say  thanks  for  the 
meal,  but  what  boring  middle- 
guests  we  had  Invited. 
Knowing  Gerda  much  less 
well  than  T did  subsequently,  I 
was  taken  aback  by  the  rude- 
ness. As  years  went  by,  it 
became  a symbol  of  her  in- 
ability to  retain  friends. 

Gerda  Charles'  real  name 
was  Edna  Lipson.  She  was 
bom  in  Liverpool  but  would 
never,  ever  reveal  her  age  or 
give  the  slightest  due  to  it. 
Her  family  were  orthodox 
Jews,  and  Jews  and  Jewish 
life  were  at  the  centre  of  most 
of  her  books.  Gerda  told  me 
that  her  family  treated  writ- 
ing as  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  spirit  of 
“Don’t  put  your  daughter  on 
the  stage.  Mrs  Worthington". 
When,  postwar,  she  moved  to 
London,  she  lived  to  moder- 
ate poverty,  though  by  the 
time  z knew  her,  in  the  1970s, 
she  had  a large  Victorian  flat 
to  Maida  Vale  which  she 
shared  with  her  mother. 

Her  first  novel.  The  True 
Voice,  dealt  with  a Liverpool 
fiamfly  whose  central  charac- 
ter, like  Gerda,  had  had  a 
patchy  education.  Then  came 
The  Crossing  Point,  an  in- 
formed, somewhat  critical 
novel  about  AngloJewry  at 
that  time,  labelled  by  Walter 
Alien  “a  very  impressive, 
detailed  and.  deeply  felt 
study",  and  by  Kingsley  Amis 
as  “brilliantly  talented . . . 
with  an  energy  and  curiosity 
that  make  the  average  novel , 
look  tired  and  bored.” 

In  fiie  Maida  Vale  flat,  she 
gradually  formed  a salon 
mostly  but  not  entirely  of 
Jewish  writers  which 
included,  at  various  times, , 
Arnold  Wesker,  Bernard 
Kops,  Clive  Sinclair  and, 1 
occasionally,  leading  Ameri- ! 
can  Jewish  novelists  like  i 
Bernard  Malamud.  There , 
were  dinner  partly  ten  more  j 
usually  the  .<x»hi>any  were  i 
given  an  ddfeshlohed  tea 
that  included  cucumber  sand- 
wiches, cakes  and  biscuits. 
Minor  quarrels  ensured  that  i 
the  cast  changed  frequently. 

A Slanting  light,  Iter  third 
novel,  won  the  James  Tail 
Black  Memorial  Prize  and 
effectively  announced  that 
she  bad  arrived.  It  is  about  an 
American  playwright  who 
comes  to  live  to  London. 
While  his  plays  show  “the 
slanting  light”  of  a world  Illu- 
minated by  the  imagination. 


Zold  himself  is  a shy,  be- 
mused living  in  a mess 
ofaflunUy- 

Gerda  Charles  then  began 
writing  for  theory  Tele- 
graph, the  Jewish  Chronicle, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
| New  Statesman.  She  started 
to  be  seen  at  literary  parties 
and  to  be  asked  to  Judge 

Her  fourth  novel,  A Logical 
Girl  set  during  the  second 
world  war,  dealt  with  the 
arrival  of  American  soldiers 
in  an  English  seaside  towmln 
1971  came  the  peak  with  The 
Destiny  Waltz. 

As  long  as  her  mother  Uvea, 
Gerda  grumbled  that  she  was 
prevented  from  writing  and, 
up  to  a point,  from  living  a 


She  phoned  to  say 
thanks  for  the  meal, 
but  what  boring 
middle-class 
guests  we 
had  Invited. 

I was  taken  aback 
by  the  rudeness 


normal  life.  After  her  mother 
died,  she  talked  about  a novel 
in  progress,  a second  or  third 
draft,  how  unreasonable  pub- 
lishers were,  but  she  pub- 
lished nothing  fhrther. 

She  never  married  nor 
appeared  jo  become  deeply  in- 
volved with  anyone  else.  She 
had  an  attractive  face,  spoke 
surprisingly  well  to  a strong 
voice  and  aged  very  slowly. 
But  just  as  her  books  portray 
life  as  being  unfair  to  their 
characters,  so  it  seems  did 
hex  own  life  appear  to  her. 

Martin  Goff 

Edna  Lipson  (Garda  Charles), 
novelist,  date  ot  birth  unknown; 
died  November,  1996 


Birthdays 


Gwen  Catley  in  the  film  Theatre  Royal,  1943 


Ed  Asner,  actor,  67;  Howard 
Baker,  US  senator,  71;  J G 
Ballard,  writer,  66;  John 
Banfteld,  chairman,  Mobil 
Oil  Company,  49;  Daniel 
Barenboim,  * pianist, 
conductor,  53;  Andrew 
Castle,  tennis  player,  33; 
Sir  Geoffrey  Chandler, 
chairman.  National  Council 
for  Voluntary  Organisations, 
74;  Petula  Clark,  singer,  62; 
Andrd  Deutsch,  publisher, 
79;  Prof  Peter  DicUnson, 
pianist  and  composer,  62;  Dr 
Helen  Dunsmore.  chemist , 
and  women’s  campaigner,  70; 
Ttbor  Fischer,  author,  36:  i 
Eddie  Harvey,  jazz 
musician,  composer,  71; 
Paula  Kahn,  publisher,  56;  j 
Brian  Low,  former 
ambassador  to  Estonia,  59; 
Anni-Frld  Lyngstad,  pop 
singer,  52;  Tim  Pears, 

writer,  40;  Paul  Raymond, 
impresario,  71;  Sam 
Waterston,  actor,  66; 
Kirsten  Woodward,  hat 
hulton  Getty  designer,  37. 


Death  Notices 

“NET.  On  Nowmtaf  7ttt,  Pittance  al 
tepdw  Town,  (fled  In  Madrid  ooad  85. 
Widow  at  Eric,  mother  ot  Rotyjrt  amf  amnd- 
raottier  to  Mam  and  Oeoroe.  Funeral  to 
JieW  at  Golden  Green  CrwiNttorium  ... 
21M  ttowntoer  at  ii  ooam.  Family  flowers 
onty.  but  donations  If  desired  tn  the  Inter- 
naaanal  Brigade  Asnodatton  nr  Intermwtt- 
te  Teotootow.  c/o  Ronald  P.  Sherry,  as 
e*»  3*1  PtokUnoton.  London  nwi  sGY 
TOSEHTNAL  Helen  dM  on  Novembor 
***&***  *9*1  * 7 . ft* «ftf 

SAJSSST 

WALSH  Tom  - husband,  tether,  grand* 
Wher.  Mena,  HMong  Quartiten  reader, 
cjtos#  player  and  Labour  supporter,  aaed 
S2*w>Jy  «■  7th  November, 
m Httiam  ci  masurium,  3.15.  Mon- 
day iBtfi  November. 

In  Memoriam 

B^fiAYRS  Ztod  Z2yrs,  Who  died  15.11S5: 
Betowd  son  end  brother.  Forever  m our 
thoughts. 

HAOOK  ward.  Bloody  minded.  Bloody 
MtBanL  rm  determined  not  to  tael  SO 
Woody  toot  without  her.  Starting  tomorrow. 
PA1AIPL  Mkln  CL  (fled  on  ISOi  Novem- 
ber lBTfl.  Her  oeughtor  Paulina  cooUnuee 
to  mm  near. 

Memorial  Services 

Janet  A Sendee  ol  Thartksptv- 
Ing  tor  the  Me  of  Janet  Edward  win  be  held 
on  Friday  «Bi  December  at  SLSQdhi  In 
CHehaetai-CtmwdreL  j 

■To  ptaco  mm r aiwiMnomem  telephone 
0171  713  A GST.  Fax  0171  713  4129- 
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febel: 

ifire 


striur 

Vcoat 


Jackdaw 


Twisted  sister 

LIFE  IN  this  society  being,  at 
best,  an  utter  bore  and  no 
aspect  of  society  being  at  all 
relevant  to  women,  there 
remains  only  to  overthrew 
the  government,  eliminate 
the  money  system,  institute 
complete  automation  and  de- 
stroy the  male  sex.  It  is  now 
technically  possible  to  repro- 
duce without  the  aid  of  males 
(or,  for  that  matter,  females) 
and  to  produce  only  females. 
We  must  begin  immediately 
to  do  so.  The  male  Is  a biologi- 
cal accident  they  (male)  gene 
is  an  incomplete  set  of  chro- 
mosomes. In  other  words,  the 
male  Is  an  incomplete  female, 
a walking  abortion  aborted  at 


the  gene  stage.  To  be  male  is 
to  he  deficient,  emotionally 
limited;  maleness  is  a de- 
ficiency disease  and  males 
are  emotional  cripples.  The 
male  is  completely  egocen- 
tric, trapped  Inside  himself, 
incapable  of  em  pathistog 
with  others.  His  responses 
are  entirely  visceral,  not  cere- 
bral; his  intelligence  is  a . 
mere  tool  in  the  service  of  his 
drives  and  needs:  he  is 
incapable  of  mental  passion, 
mental  interaction;  he  can't 
relate  to  anything  other  than 
his  own  physical  sensations. 
For  those  who  haoe  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  origt- 
rial  19$7SCUMmantfest£>. 
written  by  Valerie  Solanos, 
who  went  on  to  fame  for  shoot- 
ing Andy  Warhol  Reprinted  in 
The  Face.  A new  film  about 
her  is  released  this  month. 

Loopy  laws 

Alabama: 

Lit  is  illegal  for  a driver  to 
be  blindfolded  while  operat- 
ing a vehicle. 

California: 

1.  Community  leaders  passed 
an  ordinance  that  makes  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  try  and 


stop  a child  from  playfully 
jumping  over  puddles  of 
water. 

Connecticut: 

1.  You  can  be  stopped  by  the 
police  for  bfltlng  over  66  miles 

per  hoar. 

2.  You  are  not  allowed  to  walk 
across  a street  on  your  hands. 
Florida: 

1.  Women  may  be  fined  for 
falling  asleep  under  a hair 
dryer,  as  can  the  salon  owner. 

2.  A special  law  prohibits 
unmarried  women  from 
parachuting  on  Sunday  or  she 
shall  risk  arrest,  fine,  and/or 

jailing 

a ffan  elephant  fe  left  tied  to  a 
parking  meter,  the  parking  fee 
has  to  be  paid  just  as  it  would 

for  a vehicle. 

4.  It  Is  illegal  to  sing  In  a 
public  place  while  attired  in 
a swimsuit 

5.  Men  may  not  be  seen 
publicly  to  any  kind  of 
strapless  gown. 

Iowsc 

i.  Kisses  may  last  for  as  much 
as,  but  no  more  than,  five 
minutes. 

Louisana: 

l.  It  is  illegal  to  rob  a bank  and 
then  shoot  at  the  bank  teller 
with  a water  pistol. 


2.  Biting  someone  with  your 
natural  teeth  is  “simple 
assault”,  while  biting  some- 
one with  your  felse  teeth  is 
"aggravated  assault”. 
Illinois: 

1 . It  is  illegal  for  anyone  to 
give  lighted  cigars  to  dogs, 
cats  and  other  domesticated 
animals  kept  as  pats. 
Kentucky: 

X.  Bylaw,  anyone  who  h as 
been  drinking  Is  “sober"  until 
be  or  she  “cannot  hold  on  to 
the  ground”. 

Massachusetts: 

1.  Mourners  at  a wake  may 
not  eat  more  than 

three  sandwiches, 
a.  Snoring  Is  prohibited  un- 
less all  bedroom  windows  are 
closed  and  securely  locked. 
Real  lam  in  existence  from  the 
PoBox  List,  via  Michael  Jooic. 

Miles  apart 

The  Last  Ten  Things  Any 
Man  Would  Ever  Say: 

1. 1 think  Barry  Manflow  is 
one  cool  motherfucker. 

2.  While  rm  up,  can  I get  you 

a beer? 

3. 1 think  hairy  butts  are 
really  sexy; 

4.  Her  tits  are  just  too  big. 


5.  Sometimes  I just  want  to 
beheld. 

6.  That  chick  on  Murder,  She 
Wrote  gives  me  a woody. 

7.  Sure,  Td  love  to  wear 
a condom. 

8.  We  haven’t  been  to  the  mall 
for  ages,  let's  go  shopping  and 
I can  hold  your  puree. 

9.  Fuck  Monday  Night 
Football,  let's  watch 
Murphy  Brown. 

10. 1 think  we  are  lost, 
we  better  puB  over  and 
get  directions. 

The  Last  10  Things  Any 
Woman  Would  Ever  Sayi 
L Could  our  relationship  be 
more  physical?  ITn  tired  of 
just  being  friends. 

2.  Go  ahead  and  leave  the  seat 
up.  It’s  easier  for  me  to  douche 
that  way. 

3. 1 think  hairy  butts  are 
really  sexy. 

4.  Hey.get  a whiff  of  that  one. 
6.  Please  don't  throw  that  old 
T-shirt  away , the  holes  in  the 
armpit  are  just  too  cute. 

6.  This  diamond  Is  way 
too  big. 

7. 1 won’t  even  put  my  lips 
on  that  thing  unless  I get 
to  swallow. 

6.  Does  this  make  my  butt  look 
too  small? 


9.  Wow,  it  really  Is  14  inches! 

10.  Tm  wrong,  you  must  be 

right  again. 

From  the  humour  listseroer. 
ThanhstoBylaThorogood. 

Pet  paradise 

FOR.  domesticated  darlings 
burdened  with  life's  hassles, 
there’s  an  exclusive  retreat 
to  cocoon  them  to  luxury.In 
Japan,  pets  aren't  simply 
mollycoddled  like  spoiled 


Pet  stop . . . Cosmopolitan 


U-'r'-S.fisSQ 


offspring  but  idolised  like 

gods,  ln  the  frenzied  capital, 
Tokyo,  cats  can  undergo 
breathing  and  relaxation, 
coaching  to  improve  deep 
and  boost  fertility.  On 
Kyushulsland,  Idol  Pet  Hotel 
will  cater  to  your  beloved’s 

every  whim  for  $200  a night 


rheumatism  are  wrapped  to  a 

Kimono  and  buried  neck- 
deep  in  40  degrees  volcanic 
sand.  If  that  doesn’t  do  the 
trick,  they  can  join  in  a yoga 
session.  The  hotel  recently 


dies  Taro,  m pearls  and  gold 
leather  jacket  and  Chubby, 
sporting  her  best  hat  The 
newlyweds  were  showered 
with  gifts  of  jeweBery  and 
treated  totoe  finest  cuisine. 
After  the  nuptials,  they 
slipped  tatoaperfomed  bub- 
ble naih  and  reenttheir  wed- 


ding night  atthehoteL  And 
what  did  the  owners  get?  The 
bin  for  a cool  $4000.  In  Thai- 
land,  too,  the  deputy  prime 
minister  was  recently  a guest 
at  the  wedding  of  two  cats 

that  then  took  a honeymoon 
Cruise  down  the  river. 

Other  nations  offer  plenty 
for  pampered  pete.  At 


Russia's  Salon  Rich  (the 
country’s  premier  canine 
health  dub);  pooches  can  be 
massaged,  or  led  around  an 
exercise  circuit  by  a 
personal  trainer. 

Oh  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  to  New  Zealand,  work-  - 
ers  at  Wellington's  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company  are 
entitled  to  tiindoffwith  pay  to 
care  for  a sickpeL  Manager 
Andrew  Defler  says  it’s  a com- 
mca3  sense  approach.  "A  dog  or 
cat  can,  be  as  dependent  as  a 
side  child.”  CkKer  to  home, 
diviue  intervention  isat  hand 
for  the  pooch  with  a hang-dog 
expression,  A German  church 
has  opened  its  doors  to  an 


Horst  Fischer,  a member  ctf  the 
North  German  Kennel  Club, 

believes  the  gatherings  are 
crucial  because,  "animals  are 
God’s  creatures,  too”. 
Cosmopolitan  pet  pettiness. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  Efnuul 
Jtndtdoao®guarxBanxo^uk;fax 
0l?l-7i3 4SWS-  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  U9Farringdan 
Road,  London  EC1R3ER. 
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GUS  catalogues  £1  bn  deal 


Notebook 


UsaBuckim^vun 


RE  AT  Universal 


}:  SLumingdale,  has  taken  “The  impression  I have  got  added,  would  leave  GUS  suffi-  Next,  of  which  he  is  also  America  and  said  significant 
- “T®®  “onths  to  tackle  from  the  City  is  that  they  dent  cash  if  another  attrac-  Chairman,  was  now  off  the  new  business  opportunities 

dip  a n n«;.»)UAi  crmcism  that  the  retail  group  [shareholders]  were  not  en-  tree  takeover  target  arose.  cards,  should  arise  from  combining 

by  Its  tlrely  happy  at  our  amunula*  He  denied  the  group  had  He  hinted  that,  if  cash  is  Experian  and  CCN,  which 

super-  £1.2  bill  ion  cash  mountain,  tion  of  cadi  and  our  failure  to  anything  specific  in  min#  al-  not  absorbed  by  more  acquisi-  was  formed  in  i960  to  provide 

secretive  cata-  Shares  scrambled  hn  w - ■ - - - - - - - 


Cold-hearted 
example  of  greed 


?--tive  cata-  Shares  scrambled  up  by  find  something  to  invest  though  he  said  more  opportu-  tions,  the  group  would  con-  customer  credit  information 

54Vip  to  645p  on  a wave  of  eu-  in . . . We  have  gone  half  the  nitles  arose  in  the  infbnna-  tinue  to  increase  dividends  at  tor  GUS's  own  catalogue  busi- 

wh»U  h k celebrated  not  way  to  satisfying  them,”  he  tion  sector  than  in  the  more  theexpense  of  dividend  cover  oess  and  is  now  the  largest 


burst  on  to  the  transatlantic 
takeover  scene  with  a 


only  the  deal,  but  also  the  cor- 
porate glasnost  which  accom- 


more  than  30  years. 

The  company  is  paying 
$1.7  billion  tor  Experian,  one 
of  America’s  biggest  informa- 
tion service  groups,  which 
win  he  merged  with  CCN,  Us 
own  consumer  credit  and 
business  Information 
subsidiary. 

A frenzy  of  City  excitement 
greeted  die  Change  of  cozpo- 


ild,  mature  retail  industry. The  rather  than  giving  dollops  of  operator  of  its  kind  in 

«Kra.„  . 1 , Nearly  £490 million  of  the  chairman  reftased  to  comment  unspent  money  back  every  Europe. 

“Breed  old  — its  panned  it  For  the  first  , time,  purchase  price  tor  Experian  on  whether  yesterday's  deal  three  or  four  years.  Customers  increasingly  de- 

acquisition  for  I GOS  broke  with  its  tradition  ( will  be  financed  by  dollar  bor-  meant  that  the  rumoured  The  group  — whose  cata-  roand  global  service,  said 
more  than  Sii  vmn  I «r  > l : ....  ...  _ ...  . ■ . - --  - - 


silence  and  held  face-to-  rowings  which.  Lord  Wolfeon  | merger  with  retail  group  logue  shopping  operations  Lord  Wolfson,  who  added  that 

face  meetings  with  journal-  have  been  suffering  In  a stag-  30  per  cent  of  CON’S  existing 

lets  and  City  analysts  to  ex-  WJPlWVTPnsnawrypewm— want  market  — reckons  the  clients  were  American  corpo- 


rate pace  at  GUS  where  the  dividends  rather  than  leave  it 
new  r.hairmfln,  Lord  Wolfeon  sitting  In  the- bank. 


Great  Universal  facts 


plain  the  tWi 

Lord  Wcrifeon  denied  the  ac-  - ■ „ . . • 

quisition  had  been  prompted  .'Mdtotote  biggest  mall  orcfer  operadon.  Ocatogute  faxiclo- 
by  mvestor  unrest  but  admit-  • - • QeatiMvereaL  Kav&  (^ok»and  Mais^l^cr  - ' V - ' 
ted  that  shareholders  had  . - 

made  it  dem:  they-  wanted  m Own  high  street  property  estate  vakiecf  at  £884  ?o5  Hk>o  • 

GUS  to  spend  the  money  or  • -Formed  Jn. 1917,  has  been  nut  by  Hut  three  people,  all 
retorn  rt  as  highm;  or  special  members  of  Wotfeontamiy  : ’ .v- ■ ' ■ 

dividends  rether  than  leave  it  :•*  ftecantty  reported  48fo  cpnsecbtiveyBBr  at  profits  growth  . 


acquisition  will  enhance  Us  rations,  such  as  McDonalds 
earnings  almost  Immediately  and  Ford. 


and  should  be  highly  cash- . 
generative.  Experian  is  ex- , 


teeth?  In  America,  which  has 
proved  a graveyard  tor  the 
ambitions  of  so  many  British 
companies. 

But  although  Lord  Wolfson 
of  Surmingdale  may  be  smug, 
he  is  certainly  not  short  on 
acumen,  and  the  emergence 
of  GUS  from  the  corporate 
chrysalis  has  the  indications 
of surcess. 

First,  although  Lord  Wolf- 
son is  only  three  months  into 


pected  to  produce  operating  and  20  per  cent  of  the  GUS 
profits  of  about  £70  million  on  group’s  overall  profit  and  will 


sales  of  £348  million  this  year. 

Lord  Wolfson  dismissed  the 
recent  chequered  history  of 


British  groups  buying  into  | mitted,  it  may  be  spun  off. 


MCI  puts 
Murdoch 
stake  on 
agenda 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  fntnre  of  MCI’s 
stake  in  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s media  and  en- 
tertainments empire  is 
likely  to  be  decided  before 
the  US  telecommunications 
group  completes  its  £12  bil- 
lion merger  with  British 
Telecom. 

Sir  Peter  Bonfteld,  BTS 
chief  executive,  said  yester- 
day that  MCI  was  reassess- 
ing its  relationship  with  Mr 
Murdoch's  master  com- 
pany, News  Corporation. 

He  expected  the  MCI 
board  to  make  a decision  On 
whether  to  keep  or  dispose 
of  its  News  Carp  stake  be- 
fore BT*s  bid  for  MCI  has 
cleared  all  the  regulatory 
hurdles  in  the  US,  UK  and 
Europe. 

BT  Is  keen  to  become 
more  than  a conveyor  of 
other  people’s  Information 
and  closer  links  with  Mr 
Murdoch's  newspapers, 
television,  films  and  books 
empire  would  help  it 
achieve  that.  But  Sir  Peter 
said  BT  did  not  have  to  take 
equity  stakes  in  content 
providers  to  achieve  its 


K.  - _.n  Edited  by  Klrut.  aiuu>UEh  Lord  Wolf- 

Thf  will  ac-  Ajav  Rnjmmpr  8011  is  oaI>'  three  months  into 

couotfor  between 15  per  rant  ~ .LIT?.?.. the  Job  and  keen  lo  bring  the 

and  20  per  cent  of  the  GUS  _ City  on  side,  bo  is  cautious  — 

group  s overall  profit  aim  will  p“EW  issues  have  caused  not  on  the  GUS  scale  but  bv 
probably  become  the  fastest  I—  more  discomfort  to  John  no  means  rash,  as  his  track 
growing  part  of  the  empire.  I Major’s  government  record  at  Next  shows. 
Eventually.  Lord  Wolfson  ad-  than  the  behaviour  of  a Also  in  his  favour  is  the 
mitted,  it  may  be  spun  off.  coterie  of  executives  working  fact  that  CCN  has  known  Ex- 

in  the  privatised  utilities.  perinn  for  years  — if  GUS  had 

Their  unrelenting  greed,  at  not  done  the  buying  it  could 
j the  expense  of  all  stakehold-  well  have  been  the  other  way 


probably  become  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  empire. 
Eventually.  Lord  Wolfson  ad- 


not  on  the  GUS  scale  but  by 
no  means  rash,  as  his  track 
record  at  Next  shows. 

Also  in  his  favour  is  the 
fact  that  CCN  has  known  Ex- 
port™ tor  years  — if  GUS  had 


ers  — shareholders,  employ- 
ees and  customers  — has 


round.  The  businesses  fit  well 
together  and,  for  a change, 


undermined  the  intellectual  jobs  should  be  created  rather 
case  for  privatisation  and  than  lost, 
made  a mockery  of  the  regula-  Lord  Wolfson  and  his  col- 
tory  process  and  the  efforts  leagues  have  also  decided  to 
by  the  Greenbury  Committee  pay  handsomely  — - more  than 


to  rein  in  their  excesses. 

As  the  Guardian's  investi- 
gation of  recent  takeovers 
and  mergers  in  the  utility  in- 
dustry' demonstrates,  the  will- 
ingness of  the  utility  execu- 
tives to  enrich  themselves, 
even  as  they  were  marching 
their  companies  Into  new  and 
sometimes  alien  ownership. 


20  times  earnings  — to  secure 
a large  and  profitable  foothold 
in  the  US.  This  is  not  a cut- 
price  offer  for  a basket  case 
which  an  overconfident  man- 
agement hopes  to  turn  round 
sometime  never. 

Although  Lord  Wolfson 
must  be  keen  to  make  his 
mark,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 


knew  no  bounds.  The  pay-  would  go  out  on  a limb 
meats  of  £2.87  million  to  for-  through  a risky  deal  at  the 
mer  Norweb  chairman  Ken  same  time  as  shaking  up  the 
Harvey,  following  the  take-  fossilised  GUS  corporate  cul- 
over  by  neighbour  North  tureathome. 

West  Water,  makes  the  oppro-  Luck  also  appears  to  be  pro- 
brium  heaped  upon  Cedric  viding  a fair  wind  — the  rise 


Brown,  who  ran  a much 
larger  and  more  complex 
business,  look  gratuitous. 
Executives  in  the  industry 


in  the  value  of  sterling 
against  the  dollar  has  not 
only  nattered  the  price  of  the 
deal  but  also  improved  terms 


have  chosen  to  use  bid  fever  on  the  $800  million  GUS  has 
in  the  sector  as  an  opportu-  has  borrowed  to  pay  for  it 
nity  to  turn  themselves  Into 

plutocrats,  simply  by  taking  

Royal  alliance 

SSSftZ  I F THE  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
tteir  lives,  which  was  con- 


ductedin  the  fuHblast  of  pub- 

baty.  this  second  generation  “““ 1 S se  t oiwve nemtiTted 
of  pay-outs  has  been  made 

under  the  cover  of  darkness.  a takeover  it*  mutual 
The  astonishing  compensa- 

“ vE- aura 

hidden  away  to  Comapmes  ^ h ££  ^Ins  ^ 
House,  beyond  the  access  of  fr™ 


the  general  public. 


lines  of  control  are  murky. 
Certainly,  foil  takeovers. 


Moreover,  these  same  exec- 

h,™  nractoH  ***  Halifax s absorption 


utives  have  wasted  some 
£64  million,  which  could  have 
been  used  to  reduce  energy 


of  Clerical  Medical,  make 
more  sense  than  alliances 
which  later  have  to  be  aban- 


MCXbas  agreed  to  invest 
up  to  $2  billion  (£1.2 
billion)  In  News  Carp  in 
return  for  a near  18  per 
cent  stake. 


Ifs  profitable  to  talk . . . BT*s  finance  director,  Robert  Brace  (felt)*  and  chief  executive,  Sir  Peter  Bonfield,  yesterday  photograph:  daviosilutoe 

problem.  But  he  has  em- 1 Brace  said  he  expected  i charges  of  £235  million.  | the  first  half  of  the  current  l computers  or  fax  machines, 
phaslsed  that  regulation  them  to  he  in  the  tens  of  I Nearly  3.200  staff  took  | year  virtually  unharmed.  I While  the  number  of  resi- 
- - * 1 — " ’ 1 — ’ — * 1 BT  said  it  had  offset  the  ' 


S^-the°Sj£^  1 deal  with  Clerical  Medical 


would  be  required. 

BT.  which  yesterday  re- 


deal with  Clerical  Medical 
However,  one  can  see  that 
toe™  short-teim  appeal  for 
CC 6 s sf  lly  from  both  parties  in  the  proposed 
deal  For  Scottish  Widows, 


them  to  he  in  the  tens  of  Nearly  3^200  staff  took  year  virtually  unharmed.  While  the  number  of  resi-  If  there  were  any  justice  the  ' 

millions  rather  than  bun-  voluntary  redundancy  and  BT  said  it  had  offset  the  dential  phone  lines  was  un-  new  owners  would  force  the  t c ,,7*1  n P rclseth  is 

dreds  of  minions  of  dollars,  a similar  number  are  ex-  losses  to  cable  operators  — changed  year-on-year,  the  former  executives  to  disgorge  y , PL_, 

BTs  first-half  profits  fell  pected  to  go  In  the  second  thought  to  he  running  at  number  of  business  lines  their  new-found  wealth  and  Scottish  Assmanre  andfoe 


Don  Cruickshank,  the  in-  ported  flat  interim  profits,  I BVs  first-half  profits  fell  pected  to  go  In  the  second  thought  to  he  running  at  number  of  business  lines  their  new-found  wealth  and 


dostry  regulator,  made  played  down  the  size  of  the  1 fractionally,  from  £1.6  half  of  the  year,  taking  foil-  about  50.000  customers  a 


it  clear  that,  if  powerful  fees  it  will  have  to  pay  its  billion  to  £1.59  billion,  year  redundancy  costs  to 
content  providers  and  tele-  advisers  In  connection  with  after  a £60  million  charge  between  £400  million  and 


month  — by  winning  new 


grew  by  5.4  per  cent. 

Over  the  past  18  months 


k*  ..--J  tJWUlllDU  KUUA  Ulg 

link  with  the  Royal  Bank 


com  operators  come  to-  its  MCI  bid — the  largest  in  to  cover  the  premium  on  £450  million, 
gether,  he  would  not  regard  UK  corporate  history.  bond  repurchases  and  The  group 

dominance  as  necessarily  a Finance  director  Robert  nearly  doubled  redundancy  customer  be 


customers  in  a market  the  average  time  house-  elderly,  wbo  will  struggle  to 
which  had  been  expanded  holds  spend  on  the  phone  meet  them  this  winter. 


£450  million.  which  had  been  expanded  holds  spend  on  the  phone 

The  group’s  residential  partly  by  the  demand  for  every  day  has  risen  from 
customer  base  weathered  second  lines  to  cope  with  8.5  to  10  minutes. 


Rebels  triumph  Scottish  Widows  takes  a protector  Ag! 

■ may  have  pior 

*£xtr  lal I stake  win  cost  Scottish  Wid- 1 bank,  but  no  announcements  j to  stave  off  a predator.  The  ™tSSSnvi| 

OL  U|  CWwwClli  Fauna  gpnupett | ows.  although  as  the  subsid- 1 are  expected  for  a few  organisation  has  undergone  a 

ww  ianr  was  wrath  £77  million  at  mouths.  significant  revamp  this  year  rrv!Ji® 


Wolfson  wager 

A T FIRST  sight,  the 


not  augur  wen.  The  company 
may  have  pioneered  the  bos- 


deals  with  the  problems  of 
growing  the  business  and 
new  capital  that  face  many  of 
the  mutual  Insurers. 

As  for  RBS,  uniting  Scot- 
tish Widows'  strong  franchise 
in  the  life  and  pensions  area 
’ sight,  the  with  the  selling  skills  of 
acquisition  of  Direct  Line  — which  Is  con- 
by  GUS  does  stantly  moving  into  new  prod- 
The  company  ucts  — looks  sensible, 
eered  the  bos-  Nevertheless,  while  this 


stake  wm  cost  Scottish  Wid- , tank,  but  no  announcements  I to  stave  off  a predator.  The  3"S“ £! ^SSfSS’i 


Ian  King 


size  of  Moorfleld  — bad  faced ; 
calls  for  its  break-up  from 


wapmufut ows,  although  as  the  subsid- 

iary was  wrath  £77  million  at 
| UTUAL  life  insurer  the  end  of  1996  and  made  a £15 


now  woefuJJy  out  of  practice,  of  companies  rather  than  a 
™*£XPBC  having  allowed  some  30  years  fuU  merger  of  insurance  in- 


months. 

Mike  Ross,  chief  executive 


significant  revamp  this  year 
in  an  attempt  to  compete  ef- 


to  elapse  since  its  last  big 
deaL 


terests  it  will  be  impossible  to 
realise  the  fill!  benefits  that 


Scottish  Widows  yes-  million  profit  that  year,  It  of  Scottish  Widows  insisted  fectively  in  the  overcrowded  ^.d  whA1_  does  GUS  def.ide  _ with  systems  sales 
terday  foeffed  the  de-  couM  be  around  £18  million.,  the  deal  was  not_the  .begin-  life  and  pensions  market  (hie  SS2; StSSS.  “ 


for  its  break-up  from  ■ w itemay  rueuea  tne  ae-  com a db  arounn  bib  munon.  me  oea i was  out  me  uegm-  me  anu  peusions  maritn.  vue  . -.harn_n  «t.  pvnan^innarv  and  oraduct  interaction 

Mmi  Mv^onand  Julian  bate  about  the  fotore  of  mutu-  Until  earlier  this  week,  ning  of  the  end  of  mutuality  third  of  the  costs  has  been  to  Sts  expansionary  | ana  product  integration. 


GnTrvrxiAT  the  nron-  TreRer  whose  Active  Value  ality  when  it  announced  it  Scottish  Equitable  had  held  a for  Scottish  Widows.  “By  slashed  and  700  staff  have 

fn^J^rnunwas  vested  fond«mtroJfi  11  per  cent  of  was  linking  np  with  the  Royal  20  per  cent  stake  in  RSA.  working  together  in  this  way.  taken  voluntary  redundancy, 

St v miihivd  hv  institu-  the  company^  shares.  . Bank  of  Scotland  in  . a move  Scottish  Widows  and  RSA  and  by  agreeing  to  seek  other  leaving  a workforce  of  2.100. 

it  tried  to  But  instead  erf  tabling  his  seen  as  designed  to  prevent  a will  be  run  as  completely  sep-  ways  in  which  we  can  com-  Scottish  Widows  has  also  in- 

uonai  investors  as  It  trieu  U>  u ” r>rfHi>nwv  Wirinw.  amfp  MiRmnnliw  with  sena-  bine  our  talents,  we  believe  vested  heavily  in  advertising 


fund  controls  ii  per  cent  of  was  linking  np  with  the  Royal  20  per  cent  stake  in  RSA. 


the  company's  shares. 


Bank  of  Scotland  in  . a move  Scottish  Widows  and  RSA  and  by  agreeing  to  seek  other  leaving  a workforce  erf  2,100. 


defrot  mercer  called^or^adiour^SrS  The  deal,  stm  to  be  final-  rate  products.  However,  we  can  continue  the  strong  its  direct  operation. 

riral  Moor-  the  meeting, " which  be  said  ised,  should  result  in  Scottish  BBS’s  Direct  Line  Life  opera-  development  of  our  business  The  life  and  pensions  sector 

raito  wifo  smaller  nvw  moor  Greycoat  to  eon-  Widows  buying  around  20  per  tion  will  be  run  as  a Joint  ven-  whilst  retaining  our  Indepen-  — still  reeling  from  the  dent 


takeover  of  the  Black  Widow. 


with  sepa-  bine  our  talents,  we  believe  vested  heavily  in  advertising 


field  Estates. 

Greycoat,  which  crushed 


aside  an  approa^fromMo«^  “when^his  call  for  an  ad- 1 surance  CRSAX  Scottish  Wid- 1 Further  link-ups  are  poss- 1 he  raid, 
field  earlier  this  week,  was  . . vwoatoH  nn  n ows  will  also  provide  admin-  ible,  for  instance  on  the  bank-  But  I 


Sider  Moorfleld’s  approach  I cent  erf  RBS’s  life  insurance  tore  between  RBS  and  Scot-  dance  as  one  of  the  leading 


subsidiary,  Royal  Scottish  In-  tish  Widows. 


mutual  insurers  in  the  UK.r 


JSw*SJB£e2£  SSSSuS 

SSSSSSSi^  Kisno,cle“im7muchtbe 

“SSro,  Which  saw  it  53.1  mfflton  votes  to  *L9 

SSSSSSStSSSS  Driro  rh 


ows  will  also  provide  admin-  ible,  for  instance  on  the  bank- 


in  public  confidence  caused 
by  the  scandal  of  the  mi&sell- 
lng  of  personal  pensions  — 


New  means  to 
aid  motorists 


ible,  for  instance  on  the  bank-  But  industry  experts  said  has  been  restructuring  and 

ing  side,  because  Scottish  they  thought  the  move  was  an  this  year  has  seen  a string  of  ^ IL4.  r7^~ 

Widows  also  runs  a small  attempt  by  Scottish  Widows  mergers. 


Transport  Editor 


her  of  other  parties 


: — ” — _ mprppr  or  son,  who  has  previously  run 

SjJSS^fnow  exp^  to  high  profile  campaigns 
takeover*  IS  no  , ooefnot  nvh  mmoanles  &s 


Price  check  is  all  quiet  on  the  Y-fronts 


OTORISTS  could  soon 
get  traffic  informa- 
tion from  a network 


motorways  and  main  trunk 
routes.  They  would  collate 
travel  Information  for  direct 
transmission  to  motorists 
through  local  radio  networks. 

Ministers  favour  the  idea  be- 
cause it  would  would  be  large- 


sai£sfl£K:  gassM  richardthomas 


Add.  _ . 

At  the  meeting.  Grey^  — 
which  is  over  four  tunes  the  j 


with  the  same  deffee  of  sue- 

SSSJShSA  reports  on  deflating 
Newton.  duties  that  produce 


Newton.  • . 

After  the  meeting,  Mr  My* 
erson  expressed  himself  “de- 
lighted", and  said  the  deci- 
sion had  been  a “victory  for 
shareholder  democracy”. 

He  added:  “Mooifield  Is  In 


the  army  of  hundreds  who  checked  the  previous  of  the  300  main  collectors 
collect  the  500  pieces  of  month.  “Actually  it  can  be  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
price  information  — on  a bit  boring.  Usually,  in  who  work  for  Research  In- 
everything  from  the  cost  of  fact.”  temattonaL  are  women. 

sending  a red  rase  to  Wat-  Such  is  the  grinding  bore-  When  the  £1  million-a- 


of  privatised  regional  traffic  ly  financed  by  the  private  sec- 
control  centres  aimed  at  re-  tor,  costing  the  taxpayer  virtu- 


lieving  Britain’s  worsening 
roads  congestion. 


ally  nothing.  Industry  would 
then  build  and  operate  the 


The  plan,  specifically  de-  scheme  in  partnership  with 
signed  to  harness  the  poten-  the  Highways  Agency,  which 
tial  of  the  private  sector  — is  responsible  for  running  the 


ford  to  the  price  tag  on  a dam  of  the  collection  that  year  “price  collection”  job  while  making  life  easier  for  roads  network. 
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the  inflation  figures  %£££?,£&£ 

Index. 

T FIRST  sight,  Carol  Compared  with  the  ex- 
McDonnell  looks  like  citement  the  inflation  fig- 
any  other  lunch-time  ures  can  create  on  the  fi- 


T FIRST  sight,  Carol 


Mrs  McDonnell's  col-  was  put  ont  to  private  the  frustrated  motorist  — is 
leagues  in  the  Office  for  tender  In  1934.  the  Govern-  being  considered  by  the  Gov- 
National  Statistics — which  ment  was  Inundated  with  emment  in  consultation  with 
does  the  central  London  bids  from  security  firms,  the  Highways  Agency, 
collection  — have  opted  which  thought  it  Involved  The  centres,  which  would 
out.  piddng  up  bags  of  coins.  be  located  at  key  regional  mo- 

“One  has  got  a doctor’s 


The  Government  hopes  to 
attract  Interest  from  the  mo- 
lent  was  Inundated  with  eminent  in  consultation  with  taring  organisations  and  a 
ids  from  security  firms,  the  Highways  Agency.  number  of  leading  companies 

hich  thought  it  involved  The  centre s,  which  would  with  expertise  in  traffic  con- 
ckingupbags  of  coins.  be  located  at  key  regional  mo-  troL  The  agency  Is  currently 
For  Mrs  McDonnell,  as  torway  centres  such  as  Bir-  holding  talks  with  the  private 
is  leafe  through  yet  an-  m ing  ham  and  Manchester,  sector  over  plans  on  how  the 
her  pile  of  handkerchiefs,  would  monitor  road  condi-  scheme  could  be  commer- 
tere  is  a silver  lining  to  tions  and  manage  traffic  on  cially  exploited. 


+hrnAvwt  erfrefinina  the  de-  ^^any  other  lnnch-ttote  ores  can  create  on  the  a-  out.  picinng  up  nags  oi  coins.  oe  locareo  ai  irey  re^onai  m 

ir6!  want  bargain  hunter,  delving  nancial  markets  — “One  has  got  a doctor’s  For  Mrs  McDonnell,  as  torway  centres  such  as  Bi 

over  the  into  the  racks  of  clothes  in  demonstrated  yesterday  note  to  say  that  the  com-  she  leafe  through  yet  an-  mingham  and  Mancheste 

thejn,  a central  London  depart-  when  the  braced  ones  puteris  too  heavy  for  her,”  other  pile  of  handkerchiefs,  would  monitor  road  com) 

* JohL  Worf  the  board  to  ment  store-  Oh  closer  in-  jumped  and  shouted  after  explains  Mra  McDonnell,  there  is  a silver  lining  to  tions  and  manage  traffic  c 

undw^vanrceatfiB  spectlon  she  turns  out  to  be  the  worse-than-expected  with  a remarkable  lack  of  the  drudgery-  “My  cousin  

a mokesmanfor  diligently  tapping  away  at  October  RPI  number  — the  bitterness.  “The  other  one.  works  in  another  branch  of  tourist  rates  — bank  sells 

TnrfnicM  that  a tiny  palm-top  computer.  job  of  checking  whether  a a gentleman  in  his  60s,  re-  this  shop  and  gets  a staff  fuaani[l. a 


cially  exploited. 


Greycoat  said  last  night  that 

the  company  was . yet  to  re- 


i ri-wy  pahn-top  computer.  job  of  checking  whether  a a gentleman  in  Ws  60s,  re-  tnis  snop  ana  gets  a stan  flincTm|lH  - w 
A snooper  from  a rival  pack  of  white  Y-fronts  is  fuses  to  do  it  because  he  discount,  so  If  I see  some-  Austria  17.09 


" +„  orirn(x 40 Daces.  seeraiiK.  xw*-  buuus,  1 „ t7  . f“***“- 

t0J^J^*rf«w«S)3edTiP  a next  year's  look?  Not  quite,  j McDonnell,  searching  for  Perhaps  lingerie-phobia  hunter  after  alL  just  a wellr 
: Mrs  McDonnell'  Is  one  of  I the  same  pair  at  socks  she  I explains  why  the  majority  I camouflaged  one. 
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Northern  heights . . . Ken  Harvey  tops  the  pay  league  with  £810,248  for  eight  months'  service  at  Norweb 


photograph;  chris  io(J ftc  Rmtern  willltnnalrpg .Tnhn  Devanev.  left,  and  James  Smith  PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


The  power  game  millionaires 


Simon  Beavis  and 
Chris  Barrie 


ANY  of  the  ex- 
ecutives who 
took  the  elec- 
tricity Industry 
through  privati- 
sation and  then  saw  their 
companies  bought  up  in  last 
year’s  binge  of  takeovers 
probably  hoped  that  final  ac- 
counts would  slip  into  Com- 
panies House  and  quietly 
gather  dust. 

The  records  show  that  di- 
rectors have  walked  away 
from  the  industry  with  nearly 
£27  million  In  compensation. 
Against  pay-offs  of  this  scale, 
the  furore  over  the  pay  of 
Cedric  Brown  at  British  Gas 
pales  considerably. 

And  it  is  not  only  those 
walking  out  of  the  electricity 
industry  into  retirement  who 
have  become  instant  million- 
aires. Some  executives  still 
working  in  highly  paid  jobs 
in  the  industry  have  shared 
in  the  bonanza. 

Trade  secretary  Ian  Lang 
might  also  have  hoped  that 
accounts  had  remained  hid- 
den away. 


But  the  legal  requirement 
for  the  companies  that  have 
been  taken  over  to  file  ac- 
counts means  the  “fat  cat” 
pay  issue  looks  set  to  erupt 
again  in  the  months  running 
up  to  the  election,  when  Mr 
Ti»ng  and  his  colleagues  had 
hoped  the  issue  would  have 
been  long  buried  thanks  in 
part  to  the  work  of  the  Green- 
bury  committee  on  top  pay. 

That  it  has  not  means  that 
his  job  of  scrutinising  the  lat- 
est bids  for  regional  electric- 
ity companies  — including 
Dominion  Resources' 
£1.25  billion  for  East  Mid- 
lands Electricity  and  CE  En- 
ergy’s £766  million  offer  for 
Northern  — will  become  po- 
litically much  more  vexed. 

The  Guardian’s  analysis  of 
the  fine  print  in  the  accounts 
shows  that  directors  have 
received  a raft  of  compensa- 
tion, spanning  payments  for 
loss  of  office  and  for  share  op- 
tions, top-up  pensions  contri- 
butions and  last-minute  pay 
rises. 

Top  of  the  pay  league  comes 
Ken  Harvey,  former  chair- 
man of  Norweb,  who  was  paid 
£610,248  for  his  eight  months' 
service  prior  to  Norweb’s  ac- 


quisition by  North  West 
Water:  This  is  against 
£233,589  for  the  previous  12 
months. 

Mr  Harvey  was  also  paid 
£407,300  compensation  for  loss 
of  office  and  more  than 
£378,000  In  pension  contribu- 
tions. Comparison  with  the 
company’s  1995  accounts  sug- 
gests Mr  Harvey  also  had 
share  options  worth 


ppnttonrw-  Apart  from  the  mil- 
lion-pound  payments  to  cur- 
rent chairman  John  Devan ey 
and  former  chairman  James 
Smith,  other  board  directors 
shared  outlays  of  £L85  mil- 
lion for  share  options  and 
£1  million  for  the  loss  of  a 
“performance  share  scheme". 
The  payments  were  in  addi- 
tion to  the  £533,000  paid  to  di- 
rectors for  loss  of  office. 


The  system  of  generous  awards  is  a 
direct  product  of  the  Government’s 
privatisation  of  the  industry  in  1 990 


£1.48  million. 

Other  Norweb  executives 
also  did  welL  Cancelling  the 
executive  share  option 
scheme  cost  the  company 
more  than  £6.4  million.  Com- 
pensation for  loss  of  office 
and  benefits  for  the  board- 
room as  a whole  cost  some 
£770,000.  pay  another  £530,000, 
bonuses  £168,000,  and  pension 
top-ups  another  £570,000. 

Eastern  Group  executives 
were  also  well  paid  in  the 
company’s  final  year  of  inde- 


At  Seeboard,  now  owned  by 
the  US  utility  Central  and 
South  Western,  there  were 
few  pay-oSs  because  most  of 
the  board  stayed  on.  But 
share  options  made  the  direc- 
tors £1.7  million,  on  a conser- 
vative analysis.  Much  of  this 
came  from  a tranche  of 
417,000  options  awarded  as 
late  as  June  1995,  Qve  months 
before  the  board  and  CSW  an- 
nounced they  bad  struck 
terms  for  a £1.6  billion  agreed 
takeover. 


This  final  tranche  of  op- 
tions was  supposed  to  relate 
to  company  performance.  But 
the  accounts  state  that  “as  a 
result  of  the  offer,  perfor- 
mance criteria  relating  to  op- 
tions granted  on  9 June,  1995 
no  longer  apply”. 

The  closing  months  of  the 
company’s  independence  also 
saw  part-time  chairman  Sir 
Keith  Stuart’s  salary — which 
is  paid  to  Associated  British 
Ports  — rise  by  27.6  per  cent 
to  £67,000  for  nine  months’ 
work. 

The  companies  that  supply 
Wales  and  Merseyside,  Man- 
web  and  South  Wales  Elec- 
tricity, also  paid  hefty  com- 
pensation to  the  boardroom. 
Swalec  paid  holders  erf  share 
options  £1  per  share  as  com- 
pensation for  the  cancellation 
of  a planned  share  consolida- 
tion. The  move  cost  the  com- 
pany £5.7  million  as  a whole, 
with  some  £426,000  going  to 
the  boardroom. 

The  changes  meant  that 
boardroom  costs  at  Swalec 
rose  last  year  from  £887,700  to 
£2.78  million. 

In  Man  web’s  boardroom, 
costs  rose  from  £1  million  to 
£3  million  as  the  company 


paid  fees  of  £700,000,  £L3  mil- 
lion in  onmpftnaaHnnj  and 
£1  rafn  inn  in  pensions,  bene- 
fits and  share  options. 

South  Western  Electricity 
has  also  filed  accounts 


following  its  acquisition  by 
the  Southern  Company  of  the 
US.  However,  it  does  not  dis- 
close directors’  remuneration 
on  tire  grounds  that  they  are 
interim  results. 


Windfalls  for  the  directors 


ftwforn  — bought  by  Hanson  £2.5  bBKon 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office 
Compensation  for  loss  of  share  options 
Compensation  for  performance  share  scheme 
Total 


£0.53  million 
£9.9  million 
£1.9  million 
£72-3  million 


Norweb  — bought  by  North  Wwt  Water  .for  £1-B  HHon 
Compensation  for  shgre  options  £6.4  million 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office-  * £0.66  million 

Total  . £7.  million 

Manweb  — bought  by  Scottish  Powarfor  €1.1  bitifon 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  £1.3  million 

Compensation  options,  pensions  and  benefits  £1.0  million 

fees  £0.7  million 

Total  £3  million 


Swalec  — bought  by  Welsh  Water  for  £870  miWon 

Compensation  for  executive  options  £1.9  million 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  £1-6  million 

Special  consolidation  payments  £0.42  million 

Total  £2.9  million 


Seeboard  — bought  by  CSW  of  US  for  £1«6  bBHon 

Compensation  for  share  options  £1.7  million 

Total  £1-7  million 

Qranl  Total  £26.9  million 


‘Slack’  security  ruined 
Crown’s  Lazard  case 


Trail  blazing  green  firms  lose  patience  with  silent  majority 


Roger  Cowe 


Fraud  trial  collapse 
puts  focus  on  plight 
of  telex  operators, 
says  Dan  Atkinson 


THE  £ l million-plus  fraud 
trial  involving  top  mer- 
chant bank  Lazard 
Brothers  collapsed  last  week 
because  evidence  of  lax  secu- 
rity torpedoed  the  Crown’s 
claim  that  only  defendant  Jac- 
quoline  Tomlinson  could 
have  been  guilty-. 

The  Guardian  has  learned 
the  prosecution  called  a halt 
when  It  became  clear  that  one 
oT  any  number  of  people  could 
have  penetrated  Lazards’ 
telex  department. 

Miss  Tomlinson  walked 
Tree  from  Snaresbrook  Crown 
Court  on  Friday  after  just  a 


few  days  of  a trial  expected  to 
last  up  to  three  weeks.  It  is 
thought  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her  was  cap- 
sized by  proof  of  lax  security 
at  Lazards,  and  the  Crown 
chose  to  withdraw  its 
accusations. 

News  of  slack  security  pre- 
vailing at  Lazards  four  years 
ago  comes  just  days  after  Mid- 
land Bank  flashed  an  SOS 
from  its  security  chief,  John 
Bryant,  warning  that  Far 
Eastern  crime  syndicates 
have  identified  the  interna- 
tional bank  telex  system  “as 
an  ideal  way  to  defraud 
institutions". 

Mr  Bryant  urged  a world- 
wide joint  response  from  the 
banking  community  to  frus- 
trate the  fraudsters. 

in  the  wake  of  the  case's 
collapse,  attention  now  fo- 
cuses on  the  plight  of  three 
telex  operators,  Including 
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Miss  Tomlinson,  who  left  the 
bank  under  a cloud:  two  were 
made  redundant  with  an  offer 
of  early  retirement.  Lazards 
would  not  comment  on 
whether  it  now  considered 
the  three  had  suffered  an 
injustice. 

Among  the  instances  of  lax 
security  at  Lazards  in  1992 
are  thought  to  be  suggestions 
that  the  card-key  system 
could  easily  be  circumvented 
by  using  back' staircases  and 
that  telex  request  forms  were 
on  display  throughout  the 
bank. 

Lazards’  position  is  that  the 
case  collapsed  because  of  lack 
of  evidence. 

City  of  London  Police  fraud 
squad,  which  investigated  the 
alleged  crime,  has  closed  the 
file  pending  new  evidence  or 
further  information.  Police 
arrived  at  Lazards  on  Septem- 
ber 28  1992  to  investigate  a 
fraud  discovered  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  25  and  al- 
legedly committed  on  Septem- 
ber 22. 

Miss  Tomlinson,  aged  37,  of 
Stepney,  east  London,  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud Lazard  Brothers.  She 
was  accused  of  having  con- 
spired with  Turkish  business- 
man Huseyin  Coban  and 
others. 

Mr  Coban  was  said  by  the 
Crown  to  have  fled  to  Turkey 
from  his  former  home  in 
Westcllff-an-Sea,  Essex.  The 
Crown  said  an  associate. 
George  Ferrett.  was  arrested 
at  Heathrow  carrying  £2  mil- 
lion of  the  money. 

Prosecutor  Richard  McGre- 
gor-Johnson  told  jurors  she 
had  sent  out  two  forged  te- 
lexes to  banks  in  Zurich  and 
Frankfurt,  ordering  the  trans- 
fers of  SFr£2.3  million  and 
DM£1.9  million  to  two  Turk- 
ish bank  accounts. 

The  Crown  added  that  by 
September  25.  the  money  had 
been  shifted  into  US  dollars 
and  moved  to  a New  York 
bank:  £750,000  had  been 
removed  in  cash.  Mr  McGre- 
gor-Johnson  said. 


COMPANIES  that  have 
led  the  way  in  report- 
ing on  their  environ- 
mental Impact  are  demand- 
ing that  other  firms  follow 
their  example  or  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

John  Ellungton,  chair- 
man of  the  consultancy 
Sustainability,  said  yester- 
day that  companies  that 
have  blazed  a green  trail 


over  the  past  five  years 
wanted  to  see  dramatic  pro- 
gress in  reporting  on  emis- 
sions, spending  and  social 
impacts  generally. 

Speaking  at  the  launch  of 
an  international  review  of 
green  reporting,  he  said  the 
trail-blazers  had  set  a tar- 
get of  10,000  companies 
worldwide  producing  some 
kind  of  social  report  by  the 
year 2005.  The  current  tally 
is  no  more  than  400. 

“They  do  not  want  to  see 


the  free-riders  getting  away 
with  non-reporting.  Most 
are  not  yet  calling  for  man- 
datory reporting,  but  this 
will  come,”  he  said. 

Mr  Elktngton  predicted 
an  explosion  of  activity 
over  the  next  few  years 
even  without  mandatory 
requirements,  as  demands 
for  greater  transparency 
force  more  companies  to 
report  beyond  their  tradi- 
tional financial  bound- 
aries. 


“Stakeholders  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  a new  kind 
of  report  that  goes  beyond 
the  gloss  and  beyond  the 
green,”  Mr  EUrington  said. 

The  research  published 
yesterday,  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Programme, 
found  that  even  the  most 
advanced  companies  are 
still  falling  short  of  what 
users  want,  although  many 
have  moved  from  the  origi- 
nal public  relations  docu- 


ments to  serious,  compara- 
ble data. 

Only  Body  Shop  came 
close,  however,  to  meeting 
the  requirements  for  com- 
prehensive stakeholder 
reporting.  Other  leading 
companies  included  Phillips 
Petroleum  and  the  US  chem- 
ical company  Monsanto, 
and  British  Airways,  BT 
and  Thom  EMI  in  the  UK. 

Engaging  Stakeholders. 
From  Sustainability.  0171-937 
9996 


Radical  rejig 
for  Lloyd’s 


temHne  Springett 


LLOYD’S  of  London  yes- 
terday unveiled  the  most 
radical  restructuring 
plan  in  its  300-year  history  In 
an  attempt  to  curb  escalating 
costs,  including  personnel, 
and  sharpen  its  commercial 
focus. 

Chief  executive  Ron  Sand- 
ler said  tile  plan,  which  will 
be  implemented  in  January 
1997,  would  involve  scrapping 
the  current  muddled  struc- 
ture of  the  Lloyd’s  Corpora- 
tion, which  administrates  the 
insurance  market 
The  key  plank  of  the  re- 
vamp will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  business  units  dedi- 
cated to  specific  areas  such  as 
insurance  services  and  North 
America.  These  will  report  to 
boards  comprised  of  members 
drawn  from  firms  that  oper- 
ate In  Lloyd’s,  and  so  will  be 
answerable  to  the  Lloyd’s 
marketplace.  They  will  be  run 
like  small  businesses  and  will 
have  to  produce  annual  bud- 
gets and  strategic  plans. 

In  the  long  run,  Mr  Sandler 
expects  some  of  the  services, 
such  as  claims  handling,  will 
also  be  available  to  customers 
outside  Lloyd's. 

Mr  Sandler  conceded  that 
jobs  cuts  among  the  2,400  cor- 


poration staff  would  be  inev- , 
i table,  although  he  refused  to  j 
say  how  many  people  would  i 
face  the  axe.  Bnt  he  insisted  j 
the  revamp  would  produce 
definite  overall  benefits.  “I 
believe  this  does  create  the 
opportunity  for  cost  savings 
across  the  board.” 

Mr  Sandler  is  under  consid- 
erable pressure  to  revitalise 
the  antiquated  insurance 
market  swiftly.  Lloyd’s  al- 
most collapsed  after  thou- 
sands of  its  investors  were 
nearly  bankrupted  after  the 
market  lost  £8  billion  in  1968- 
92,  Two  months  ago,  it  pulled 
off  a ground-breaking  £L2 
bmion  rescue  deal  with  the 
investors  or  Names. 

But  both  Mr  Sandler  and 
Lloyd's  chairman,  David 
Rowland,  have  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  much 
work  still  needs  to  be  done  to 
enable  Lloyd’s  to  compete  ef- 
fectively In  the  increasingly 
competitive  international  in- 
surance market 

There  is  particular  concern 
about  Lloyd's  costs. , which 
have  been  rising  alarmingly. 
In  1995,  they  outstripped  in- 
come by  £18  million.  This  was 
partly  because  of  the  expense 
of  sorting  out  the  rescue  deal 
but  it  also  suggested  that 
Lloyd's  was  in  danger  of  los- 
ing its  competitive  edge. 
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The  payments  to  individ- 
uals pale  alongside  the 
restructuring  costs  following 
the  takeovers.  Apart  from  bid 
costs  of  some  £64  million  be- 
tween the  five  of  the  compa- 
nies — Eastern  does  not 
break  down  its  defence  costs 
dearly  — the  groups  have  t 
spent  gn a million  to  restruc-  ■[ 
ture  their  operations. 

The  difficulty  for  Mr  Lang  4 
is  that  the  system  of  generous  ) 
awards  — In  particular  well- 1 
cushioned  share  option  \ 
schemes  — Is  a direct  product 
of  the  Government’s  privati- 
sation of  the  industry  in  1990. 

Closer  to  home,  it  was  min- 
isters’ decisions  to  lift  protec- 
tive "golden  shares”  in  the 
companies  that  opened  the 
flood  gates  for  the  spate  c£ 
takeover  bids  which  has  seen 
all  but  three  regional  electric- 
ity companies  either  lose 
their  independence  or  attract 
takeovers.  Mr  Lang  has,  with 
only  two  exceptions  — the 
bids  by  National  Power  and 
PowerGen  for  RECs  — waved 
the  offers  through. 

With  the  takeover  binge 
still  continuing  apace,  he  may 
find  himself  in  the  firing  line 
as  election  day  draws  near. 
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Tennis 

Smith  left 

down  in 
the  mouth 
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Stephen  BHertey  In  Telford 

British  sport,  as  the 

Jack  of  success  at  the 
Atlanta  Olympics 
amply  demonstrated, 
is  clearly  in  need  of  money  at 
the  grassroots  level,  but  let 
nobody  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  advent  of  Lot- 
tery funding  will  i«»ri  directly 
to  success. 

Tennis,  thanfcw  to  the  mil- 
lions the  Wimbledon  champi- 
onships generate.  Is  not  short 
of  funding  and  the  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Association  supports  up- 
and-coming  youngsters  very 
generously.  Yet  internation- 
ally. Henman  and  Rusedski 
apart,  British  tennis  belongs 
to  the  also-rans. 

The  association  was  under- 
standably in  rather  prickly 
mood  yesterday  after  Sam 
Smith  had  pointed  out  this  ob- 
vious tact  and  further  sug- 
gested that  the  players  were 
rewarded  too  early  for  not 
doing  enough.  Smith  quickly 
retracted  the  criticism,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  not  aimed 
at  the  LTA  but  more  at  the 
media. 

By  this  time  it  was  too  late, 
for  the  governing  body  bad 
dearly  put  a hex  on  Smith, 
the  No.  l seed,  who  lost  4-6, 
6-3,  6-4  against  Claire  Taylor 
yesterday. 

“The  LTA  have  supported 
me  very  well  and  I have  no 
negative  feeling  towards 
them,”  said  Smith  after  her 
defeat,  a disclaimer  that  was 
as  hollow  as  her  original  criti- 
cism had  been  barbed. 

There  are  those  in  Telford's 
echoing  hails  and  warren  of 
corridors  who  are  under  the 
impression  that  British  ten- 
nis is  booming,  and  that  any 
criticism  is  both  totally  out  of 
order  and  patently  untrue. 

Tim  Henman's  success  — 
and  let  us  not  forget  he  has 
yet  to  win  a major  interna- 
tional tournament,  never 
mind  a Grand  Slam  — hag  in- 


Sport  in  brief  I Racing 


County  Jockey  Club 
for  SA  set  to  relax 
coach  whip  rules 


evitably  led  to  a much  more 
upbeat  mood,  and  Greg  Ru- 
sedski, who  yesterday 
reached  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  Nationals  with  a 7-6,  6-4 
win  over  Miles  Madagan, 
came  to  tbe  corporate  defence 
of  bis  fellow  pros. 

“Sam  Is  wrong,"  he  said, 
and  five  minutes  later  Nestle 
UK  announced  he  was  to  be- 
come its  tennis  ambassador. 

In  feet  Rusedski,  whose  affin- 
ity with  young  spectators  Is 
always  apparent,  win  eventu- 
ally, via  this  role,  attempt  to 
bring  tennis  to  the  inner-city 
youngsters. 

The  real  trouble  with  tennis 
in  Britain,  and  something 
that  the  LTA  with  its  plethora 
of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees has  never  properly 
addressed,  is  that  the  coun- 
try's best  athletes  very  rarely 
get  a sniff  of  the  sport  which 
snuggles  in  its  essentially 
middle-class  Bnribnres 

It  took  the  action  of  a rebel 
David  Lloyd,  the  millionaire 
and  Davis  Cup  captain,  to  get 
indoor  tennis  centres  bunt, 
but  when  he  applied  for  the 
chief  executive’s  job  this  year 
he  did  not  even  get  on  the 
shortlist  Worse  still,  he  only 
learned  this  -secord-handn 

Those  within  the  LTA  will 
argue  long  and  hard  that 
throwing  money  at  a sport 
does  not  guarantee  success, 
as  an  Impatient  public  win 
probably  discover  during  the 
Sydney  Olympics.  But  where, 
in  tennis,  is  the  raw  talent 
that  Is  found  in,  for  example, 
athletics  — a sport  poorly  run 
at  the  top,  short  of  money  but 
considerably  more  successful? 

HOW  remarkably  lucky  the 
LTA  and  British  tennis  in  ' 1 

general  would  be  if  the  man  ...  . • 

from  Montreal  became  the  ~-r= 

catalyst  which  enabled  the  • -V  '-'-  *-?&"• 

sport  to  lift  a champion  out  of  H-T,’ 

the  Inner  city  and  find  him  oar  r 

her  a court  to  play  on  after  ■’  ."•? /aft,  . .. 

6pm.  All  the  prodigy  would 

then  need  to  do  is  keep  Ms  or  Brow-beaten ...  the  former  British  No.  Z Jeremy  Bates  finds  the  going  tough  against 
her  mouth  shut  Northamptonshire's  Paul  Robinson,  losing  6-4, 6-3  photograph:  qary  prior 
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Glamorgan  have  ap. 

pointed  the  South  African 
Duncan  Fletcher  as  their 
coach  for  nest  summer.  He 
will  take  up  the  post  at  the 
end  of  Ms  country's  cricket 
season  and  stay  with  the 
Welsh  county  until  Septem- 
ber 16,  when  he  will  resume 
his  current  position  with 
Western  Province. 

Fletcher  was  with  South 
Africa  A on  their  tour  of 
England  in  July  and  August 
during  which  they  beat 
Glamorgan. 

Golf 

Scotland's  Catrlona  Matthew 
shot  the  best  round  of  her 
career,  an  eight-under-par  65. 
to  take  a one-stroke  lead  on 
tbe  opening  day  of  the  Austra- 
lian Women's  Masters  on  the 
Gold  Coast  Matthew,  who 
won  last  week's  Australian 
Open  in  Melbourne,  carded 
nine  birdies. 

Rugby  Union 

Leicester’s  match  against  the 
Barbarians,  which  is  usually 
played  an  December  27.  has 
been  switched  to  February  25 
this  season  because  of  fixture 
congestion. 

Boxing 

Brighton's  Scott  Welch  has 
given  up  the  British  heavy- 
weight title  to  concentrate  on 
a WBO  championship  cam- 
paign. His  decision  gives  Nor- 
wlch's  Herbie  Hide  the 
chance  to  regain  the  title  he 
won  in  February  1983  but 
never  defended;  he  has  been 
nominated  to  fight  Julius 
Francis  from  Woolwich  for 
the  vacant  title  before  the  end 
of  February. 

Sailing 

Ras  Turner  In  Ariel  was  first 
to  finish  the  second  part  of 
tbe  opening  leg  of  Clipper  *96 
when  he  and  Ms  13-man  crew 
sailed  into  Fort  Lauderdale 
with  a lead  of  200  miles,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  In  the  previous  24 
hours,  benefiting  from  strong 
northerly  winds,  Ariel  had 
covered  243  miles. 


Chris  Hawkins 

THE  Jockey  Club  is  bow- 
ing to  pressure  from 
within  racing  to  amend 
the  whip  rules  which  have 
resulted  in  live  jockey >,  being 
suspended  iq  two  Classic 
races  this  summer. 

After  much  deliberation  the 
regulation  committee  has  de- 
cided that  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  in  the  whip 
guidelines  will  no  longer  lead 
to  automatic  suspension. 

Any  disciplinary  action 
will  soon  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  racecourse  vet.  who  in 
the  event  of  a ferocious  finish 
and  at  the  behest  of  the  local 
stewards  will  look  at  the 
horses  involved. 

Bruising  or  the  animals  will 
mean  automatic  suspension, 
but  jockeys  who  exceed  the 
number  of  laid  down  strokes 
will  not  necessarily  be 
banned  as  is  the  case  now. 

Following  the  bad  publicity 
and  ridicule  heaped  on  the 
authorities  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  whip-bans  in  the  2,000 
Guineas  and  Sr  Leger  this  sea- 
son some  action  had  to  be 
taken  and  this  new  initiative 
will  be  welcomed  by  racing 
professionals. 

This  will  put  right  the  ludi- 
crous situation  where  a 
skilled  rider  is  penalised  for 
doing  Ms  job  regardless  of 
whether  there  are  just 
grounds. 

The  Jockey  Club  had 
seemed  unduly  influenced  by 
the  vociferous  criticism  of  mi- 
nority movements  in  formu- 
lating the  old  whip  rule  and 
being  more  concerned  with 
the  image  of  the  sport  rather 
than  practicalities  of  jockeys 
riding  a finish. 

No  doubt  the  animal  rights 
poeple  will  have  something  to 
say  on  the  matter,  but  if 
cruelty  is  now  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal criterion  they  can  have 
no  complaints. 

At  Towcester  yesterday 
there  was  no  whip  contro- 
versy, but  a lengthy  stewards' 
inquiry  into  the  outcome  of 


the  Tiffield  Handicap  Chase 
won  by  Baliylra  Boy  — the 
first  leg  of  a double  for  David 
Nicholson  and  his  jockey 
Adrian  Maguire. 

Ballylea  Boy  held  Ard- 
croney  Chief  by  a nerk  up  the 
hill  after  a punishing  three 
miles  and  a furlong,  but  the 
favourite  Celtic  Silver,  beaten 
four  lengths  In  third,  had  the 
door  closed  on  him  when 
challenging  before  the  last. 

Richard  Guest,  rider  of 
Celtic  Silver,  thought  the 
stewards  were  “a  bit  easy  on 
Maguire"  but  it  has  lo  be  said 
that  Guest  made  his  own  trou- 
ble by  trying  to  come  between 
Ballylea  Boy  and  the  runner- 
up. 

Nicholson  has  decided  to 
run  Barton  Bank  in  tomor- 
row's Murphy's  Gold  Cup  at 
Cheltenham  and.  with  the  top 
weight  Dublin  Flyer  also  cer- 
tain to  take  his  I’lmnre,  the 
race  is  not  short  nr  quality. 

"Barton  Bank  worked  At 
yesterday  morning  and  as  he 
likes  fast  ground  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  shouldn't 
run."  said  Nicholson. 

Tim  Forster,  noted  for  his 
pessimism,  was  not  quite  so 
upbeat  about  Dublin  Flyer, 
believing  last  year's  winner 
has  too  much  weight  this 
time,  but  at  least  tlic  stable  is 
in  form  as  proved  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Second  Coil  in  the 
Irish  RM  Novices  Chase. 

Richard  Dunwondy,  earlier 
successful  on  Rangitikei.  rode 
wbat  Forster  described  as  "n 
brainy  race"  on  Second  Call, 
allowing  the  mare  to  get  her 
second  wind  before  mounting 
a challenge  up  the  hill  after 
looking  beaten  with  three  to 
jump. 

On  Sunday  at  Cheltenham 
in  the  Sporting  Index  Crass 
Country  Chase  Dunwoody 
will  ride  Its  A Snip  for  Char- 
lie Mann. 

Its  A Snip  has  finished  first, 
and  more  recently  third,  in 
the  Velka  Pardubice  and  will 
relish  the  three  miles  and 
seven  ftirlongs  of  Sunday's 
race,  although  Mann  is  wor- 
ried about  the  ground. 


Cheltenham  with  form 
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401  K3?12C*rnJBWTAL(IO)(t))IFefgu»Qn  viva i-Wyar 

40Z  fljSF-61  DCVORT(n)(D)nCreogBB-1Ve «Stott 

403  arffW-  SOU) BOW (307)0 UOOTO MM  JHBaaOv 

404  snJW-C3OS3IIOT(n8)RUcOaMklB-1>-0  KJora 
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• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time;  AYR:  1235  Grinnem 
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I 3.55  SCWIA  HANDICAP  1w4N  BUMS 

1 300-000  DOLUVn  (114)9  Do*4-1(W) DauaOHaM4* 

2 02-0601  HJOM  BACK  (187)  (DjSEwlOhl  4-9-11  — IMwITII 

X 003642  3TA1LB  (11)  (00)  PVtahryn  6-0-13 SSaMaesT 
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8 263330  SMUBHUNTW  (1*)  QBnwry  6-04 OR  McCabe  O 

8 48-0005  01M  MAW  MAN  (8)  RTRtiaMr6-M  . — BRagbasa 
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8 DC0043  TAMfTAA  (20)  R lloHrelievI  *-8-® 7Ly-a.(l)S 

TOP  SOW  T»Si  Radi  Ib«  BttTMy  8,  Hactotats  T,  SCMttd  8 

BaRtap  S-<  Haoiortask  Vi  SOBed.  «-i  Flow  Back,  vi  Rock  Tha  Bamoy.  6-1  TBdyv.  16*1 0i>  UMn  Man 


Southampton 
on  handy  mark 


FAST  ground  at  Chelten- 
ham has  ruined  today’s 
card  when  there  are  only 
29  runners,  providing  punters 
with  very  poor  fere,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

Only  four  go  to  post  in  each 
of  the  four  televised  races, 
starting  with  the  Mitsubishi 
Shogun  Handicap  Chase  in 
which  Southampton  (2  >25) 
looks  the  likely  winner. 

Toby  Balding,  the  gelding's 
trainer,  said  at  Monday's 
Hennessy  lunch  that  he 
regards  Southampton  as  on  a 
very  fair  mark  at  the  moment 
and  it  is  hard  to  disagree  with 
him  after  the  way  the  six- 
year-old  ran  on  his  reappear- 
ance when  runner-up  to  Calli- 
soe  Bay  at  Stratford. 

A Cheltenham  winner  in 
the  past  he  has  a reputation 
for  being  a tricky  ride,  but 
Tony  McCoy  seems  to  have 
struck  up  a successful  part- 
nership with  him  and  takes 
i the  mount  this  afternoon. 

Danjing  (3.00)  blotted  his 
copy-book  at  Newbury  on 
Wednesday  when  running  out 
and  Martin  Pipe  gives  him  lit- 
tle time  to  reflect  on  what  he 
might  regard  as  a triumph  by 

Results 


TOWCESTER 

1 JK)  {2m  Hdtok  1 . WILLY  STAR  (BEL),  R 
Gumd  14-11;  2,  Taman*.  (11-4).  3,  Crawa 
TaRt  (6-6  favl.  10  ran.  e.  A (tors  S SnWthl 
Tow  ES.10.  nao.  Cteo.  £1  ID.  Dual  F- 
£1680.  Trio:  CS.7D.  CSF.  1 17.85  NR-Tomal 
1JW  (3m  1*  Cb>  1,  BALLYBA  BOY,  A 
Mogul  re  (8-lj:  2,  AMeremy  ChW  16-11; 
a,  MNe  SR.ar  (7-4  lav).  S ran  Nk.  4 (D 
Mcbotson)  Tow  Ca50.ET80.C3  0a  Dual  F. 
Cl  280  CEF.  Cl  6. 46. 

2J20  (2bi  HWaN  1,  RAHOmKH.  R Dun- 
amdy  ( 13-8  lav);  2,  Htt  PoppMan  (6-1 1;  8. 
WKn«>  it.  Marnarar  1 5-2).  7 ran  6 3L.  (C 
Maiml  Tote:  E270;  E2.00.  O 10.  Dual  F. 
£8.60. C5F.  CTI.OI.  TrlcasC  CT8  B2.  I*'  Rad 
Uflht- 

UOOmetOi1.UCOHDCAU.RIkin- 
anoOy  116-8  (MOV).  2,  Key  To  Koyvda 
18-11.  3,  IMbUor  Tartoa  115-6  iMflwL  G 
ran.  14.  13.  |Capt  T Forster)  Tote.  CIOO. 
nj0.E3.1O  Dual  F:C780.  CSF.  C15.P 
UO  (2n  KM  1«  WTTim  0*18  A 
Maoiara  (■»-«  tor);  9,  NAartwHAan  |5-1);  3, 
iMtty  HW.  WralB  (16-1)  11  ran  5.  IK  ID 
Mctroteonl  Tote-  Cl  80;  Cl. ID.  E2.40.  E4  BO 
Dual  F:  r7  SO.  T(KJ.  £5080.  C&F : (S  SS  NR. 

Royal  Ruler. 

XSO  (ZIB  51  Hdh*  1,  MUPHOMC,  J Oa- 
beme  (11-4  tew).  *,  Stoar  AteitorAI^I); 

a.  mill  I OowrH  (3-11.  9 ran.  2.  2.  |l 

BaBflna)  Tote:  £380.  C*®,  080.  Cl 30 
Dual  fT£8.40  Trio:  £8.10.  CSF.  El  282.  TrV 
cast  cx  no. 

JACKPOT!  C4.7B5.1C  

pLACBKXTi  C2M0  OUADPOT.CiO. 

TAUNTON 

1.00  (2r  3f  tURN):  1.  MOYA  RUM,  Mr  C 
VteDTE  (4-1):  S.  Bawara  Oala  (17-2);  3, 
ZbMEra|15-6favl.1lran.G.14.|NHeMcr- 
son)  Tata- £5  00;  Cl  80.  C3.20.C1.10.  DualF: 
£10.40.  Trio  Cl'.AO  CSF:  £3468  Tr  lease 
C78JM. 

« JO  (am  37  CE>  1.  CMCXABtODY.  R 
Johnson  (5-2):  *.  MateRaod  R— torlar 
14-1*  3.  Lord  Htottg—  (7-11.  (M  lav  Nor- 
as VaBsy.  5 ran.  23, 15.  (C  Edwards)  Tote. 
£3.00.  £1.10.  C3S0  Dual  F E8J20  CSF: 
C11J5. 
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4UUN.  R jatmaon  (8-i):  3,  MMarad  Inaye 
(8-1 1:  a,  tortawaB  (4-1).  11-4  lav  Indira.  10 
ran.  2.  DC.  (O  Edwards)  Tan-  £4  50:  Cl  .60, 
C2BD,  £2 OD.  Dual  F:  £1780.  Trio  £48.70. 
CSF:  £4787.  Trtcast  E194S5L 
L3O0B  If  UdW  1 , ROEEMCHJUnZ,  N 
WHIImaan  (Ewcrw  lav),  t,  Portaratw 
(T0-1J.  X Abide  Wizard  188-1].  13  ran.  11. 
3X.  (totes  VanoMa  WiHlamo)  Tote.'  C2.40; 
ci.80.  r?jn.  C11.4C.  Dual  f-  £7 go  Tno- 
C11CL5Q.  CSF:  £11.88.  NR:  Nor  Danes  Pr  urea. 
3JOO  (3m  Hdtefc  1,  HONEY  MOUNT,  N 
WMUunasn  (9-«  te*):  4.  Cawsar  CoB  (8-f). 
3,  Orayuinatel  |8-1|.  8 nth.  2, 8.  (N  WAUrr) 
Toarcamcua  c lio.c  i.70.  Dual  f.cs.  to. 
TrKL- Cllte  CS=:C1Z11. 
ate)  (8m  CMP  1 . L*  HEZZHAY,  D Walsn 
(5-1 L a.  HmAay  Wood  (T-t):  3,  OaOa  OU 
(33-1). 7-4 tewMertori Buchanan  Bran  1,8. 


saddling  him  for  the  Mur- 
phy's In  A Bottle  Hurdle. 

At  his  best  he  would  win 
this  and  I am  prepared  to  give 
him  another  chance. 

Sue  Smith,  wife  or  Harvey 
of  showjumping  feme,  has  her 
horses  in  good  form  and  The 
Last  Fling  (3.35)  is  preferred 
to  Factor  Ten  in  the  Steel 
Plate  and  Sections  Novices 
Chase. 

The  Last  Fling  acts  well  on 
fast  ground  and  recorded  a de- 
cent speed  figure  when  beat- 
ing Chopwell  Curtains  at 
Wetherby  over  three  miles 
and  a furlong  last  time. 

There  are  some  moderate 
animals  in  the  Eurbale  Condi- 
tional Jockeys  Hurdle  and  it 
Is  one  of  those  races  where 
nothing  looks  capable  of  win- 
ning. Ramsdens  (4.05).  is  the 
selection  on  the  strength  of  a 
, fourth  behind  Mytton's 
Choice  at  Chepstow. 

Ai  Ayr.  Random  Harvest 
(3.15)  looks  one  of  the  day’s 
best  bets  in  the  Joan  Mackay 
Novices  Handicap  Chase.  He 
should  be  spot  on  after  finish- 
ing two  lengths  second  to  Pot- 
ters Bay  in  a pretty  hot  race 
at  Wetherby  first  time  out. 


(tors  J Hawtunsl  Tote.  £710:  C32D.  £2  00 
Dual  F:  C1EL90  CSF  C71  39. 

4JM  (2m  K natp  1,  MIDAS,  A P McCoy 
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LV.  G Conor  (14-1);  R.  Pater  damp  (8-11, 
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Soccer 


(Foreign  ‘mercenaries’  and 
‘FA  dummies’  cop  a Sugaring 


Martin  Thorpe 


ALAN  SUGAR  yester- 
day branded  some 
overseas  stars  “mer- 
cenaries", predicted 

that  many  would  have  left 
England  by  the  start  of  next 
season,  and  then  warned  Mid- 
dlesbrough and  the  rest  of  the 
Premiership  that  they  were 
heading  for  a crisis. 

The  Tottenham  chairman 
was  robustly  defending  his 


prudent  buying  policy  in  res- 
ponse to  criticisms  at  the 
club’s  AGM.  One  shareholder 
claimed;  “We  are  watching 
dross  at  White  Hart  Lane/' 
Despite  numerous  reports 
linking  Spurs  with  a galaxy  of 
foreign  stars  over  the  past 
year,  none  has  yet  been 
signed.  But  Sugar  reminded 
the  meeting  how  he  bought 
Jfirgen  Klinsmann  and  Gica 
Popescu  after  the  1994  World 
Cup  and  the  problems  which 
that  had  sparked.  Klinsmann 


left  after  a year  and  Popescu 
even  sooner. 

“We  were  the  innovators 
when  we  signed  Klinsmann 
but  there  is  a price  to  pay,"  he 
said.  "I  predict  that  come 
May  1997  a lot  at  the  foreign 
legion  will  not  be  returning  to 
certain  dubs. 

“They  come  here  for  a year 

to  better  themselves  and  Cor 
personal  gain  because  they 
saw  what  happened  with 
Kiin«^nann.  But  we  have  a sit- 
uation at  Middlesbrough 


where  a player's  wife  does  not 
like  the  local  coffee  so  every- 
thing falls  apart” 

He  described  many  clubs  as 
Tottenham  imitators  "who 
were  jealous  of  the  hype  sur- 
rounding us.  Arsenal  signed 
Dennis  Bergkamp  and  Chel- 
sea got  Ruud  Gullit,  followed 
by  the  cast  of  an  Italian  opera. 
But  you  have  to  make  sure 
foreign  players  are  going  to 
adapt  and  stay,  not  become 
mercenaries  who  came,  con- 
quer and  go." 


Pollock  to  make  splash  with  Bolton 


Ian  Ross 


JAMIE  POLLOCK  will 
this  weekend  buck  the 
prevailing  trend  when 
he  joins  Bolton  Wanderers. 

The  England  Under-21 
midfielder  is  poised  to 
return  to  England  only  two 
months  after  using  the  Bos- 
nian ruling  to  move  abroad 
to  the  Spanish  club  Osa- 
sona  on  a free  transfer 

from  Middlesbrough. 
Pollock,  22.  left  Boro  — 


his  only  professional  club 
— after  being  told  that  the 
arrival  on  Teesside  of  the 
foreign  imports  Emerson 
and  Jtminbo  meant  he 
could  no  longer  be  guaran- 
teed regular  first-team 
football. 

But  he  swiftly  tired  of  life 
abroad  and  has  spent  the 
past  few  days  negotiating 
personal  terms  with  the 
ambitions  Lancashire  dob. 
A fee  of  around  £700,000 
has  already  been  agreed  for 
a player  who  was  valued  at 


£2  million  when  he  was 
being  courted  by  Premier- 
ship clubs  towards  the  end 
of  last  season. 

Under  the  terms  of  a gen- 
tleman’s agreement,  it  is 
thought  that  Middles- 
brough will  receive 
£350.000  from  Osasuna 
when  Pollock  moves  to 
Bornden  Park. 

After  collecting  around 
£8  million  from  the  sum- 
mer sales  of  Alan  Stubbs  to 
Celtic  and  Sasa  Carrie  to 
Aston  Villa.  Bolton’s  Colin 


Todd  is  keen  to  invest  in 
new  players.  This  week  the 
manager  restated  his  long- 
standing interest  in  the 
Welsh  International  for- 
ward Mark  Hughes,  who 
may  shortly  find  himself 
surplus  to  requirements  at 
Chelsea  after  the  arrival 
from  Italy  of  Gianfranco 
Zola. 

Despite  Wednesday 
night’s  3-1  defeat  at  Bir- 
mingham City,  Bolton  are 
i still  four  points  dear  at  the 
top  of  the  First  Division. 


He  also  issued  a storm 
warning  about  the  effects  of 
the  Bosnian  ruling,  accusing 
,'the  dummies  at  the  FA”  of 
not  understanding  its  Axil 

Implications. 

“We’ve  faced  all  sorts  Of  di- 
sasters In  every  season  since 
Pve  been  at  the  club  but  noth- 
ing as  damaging  as  the  effects 
of  the  Bosnian  ruling.  It  is  the 
greatest  danger  facing  this 
dub  and  the  rest  of  football 
Even  clever  people  such  as 
Sir  John  wall  at  Newcastle 
don’t  understand  the  ramifi- 
cations of  Bosnian,  let  alone 
the  dummies  at  the  FA.” 

But  Sugar  convinced  a po- 
tentially volatile  AGM  that 
the  chib  was  in  safe  handa 
and  he  ended  up  being 
cheered.  ‘"People  question  my 
motives  at  Tottenham  but  the 
only  thing  I've  got  out  of  the 
club  since  1991  is  unadulter- 
ated stick,"  he  said.  “The 
profits  belong  to  the  dub  and 
not  me.  I see  it  as  a personal 
challenge  to  make  Tottenham 
successfuL 

“I  wifi  probably  never  be  a 
popular  character  here,  no 
chairman  ever  Is,  but  you 

could  have  had  Robert  Max- 
well. who  jumped  aEThis  boat. 
Ironically  I bought  a boat 
shortly  after  taking  control  of 


now  a Brazilian 


David  Hoppson 

the  goings  and 
goings  that  have 
shaken  angry 
Middlesbrough. 


Bryan  Robson’s  mbt- 
uation  with  Brazilian 
football  edged  a little 
closer  to  final  disillusionment 
yesterday  as  Middlesbrough's 
despondent  midfield  player 
Emerson  failed  to  meet  the 
club's  latest  deadline  to 
return  to  the  Riverside 
Stadium. 

Not  since  Captain  James 
Cook  more  than  200  years  ago 
has  anyone  generated  such 
pride  in  Middlesbrough  as 
their  three  Brazilians,  and 
the  similarity  is  increasingly 
striking:  they  seem  to  have  as 
much  of  a hankering  for  leav- 
ing the  place. 

Captain  Cook  made  three 
voyages  before  his  death  in  a 
scufQe  in  Hawaii  in  1779.  The 
passing  of  three  Brazilians 
might  well  prove  equally  ter- 
minal to  Middlesbrough’s  am- 
bitions to  become  one  of  the 
Premiership's  major  forces. 

Branco  has  already  gone, 
Emerson's  whereabouts 
remain  a mystery  (the  man- 
ager is  willing  for  the  mo- 
ment (o  believe  reports  that 
he  is  visiting  a sick  aunt)  and 
even  Juninho’s  faltering  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  yesterday 
to  television  and  radio  had 
the  air  of  stage-management 
about  them:  Middlesbrough 
refused  to  allow  him  to  repeat 
them  lo  the  press. 

Robson  adopted  a less  dog- 
matic line  than  his  chairman 
Steve  Gibson  as  yesterday's 
10am  deadline  expired  for  the 
return  of  Emerson,  whom 
Robson  signed  from  Porto  for 
£■>  million  in  the  summer. 

“Emerson  is  definitely  In 
Rrazil.  that's  all  I know,"  Rob- 
son said.  "He  is  In  breach  of 
contract  but  I'm  taking  no 
action  for  now.  I want  to  chat 
to  him  first.  I'd  rather  resolve 
this  situation  by  helping  him 
and  his  partner  settle  on  Tees- 


side. There  are  bound  to  be 
some  problems  at  a club  with 
50  players,  but  I don’t  expect 
players  to  break  a contract 
especially  in  the  first  few 
months  of  it” 

Middlesbrough  now  say 
they  expect  Emerson  to  return 
next  week.  His  partner  An- 
drea is  reported  to  be  home- 
sick and  no  amount  of  contem- 
plating Tees  Bay.  as  the  winds  i 
whip  in  off  the  North  Sea.  has  i 
promised  to  alleviate  the  ; 
symptoms.  An  English  winter  j 
i is  still  to  come. 

With  a little  more  flexibility 
Middlesbrough  could  have  of- 
ficially extended  his  leave 
and  perhaps  avoided  the  pres- , 
ent  conflict.  He  is  suspended 
for  three  league  games  and 
cannot  play  until  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  tie  against  Newcas- 
tle on  November  27. 

Gibson,  though,  is  display- 
ing the  impatience  of  a chair- 
man who  is  paying  exorbitant 
salaries  to  his  star  trio  — Em- 
erson, Joninho  and  the  Ital- 
ian striker  Ravanelli  — and 
expects  more  In  return  than  a 
slide  into  the  bottom  half  of 
the  Premiership.  He  is  threat- 
ening to  fine  Emerson  a fort- 
night's wages,  ask  Fife  to 
impose  a worldwide  ban,  per- 
haps even  buy  him  a caravan 
at  Redcar. 

One  member  of  the  Emer- 
son family  has  stayed  behind 
on  Teesside.  His  cousin  Fla- 
vio  has  been  staying  at  Emer- 
son's bouse  and  has  even 
trained  with  Boro’s  first-team 
squad,  presumably  In  the 
hope  that  Robson  is  so  enam- 
oured of  Brazilians  that  he 
will  offer  him  a contract  “As 
far  as  I know  he  is  coming 
back.”  Flavio  said. 

Bobby  Robson,  who  reluc- 
tantly sold  Emerson  when 
manager  at  Porto,  yesterday 
dampened  speculation  that  he 
wants  to  be  reunited  with  the 
player  at  Barcelona.  Italy  now 
appears  to  be  the  Brazilian's 
most  likely  destination. 

When  Juninho  first  asked 
where  Middlesbrough  was,  he 
was  told  it  was  on  the  coast.  A 
year  later  he  still  remains, 
even  If  he  was  quoted  in  Italy 
last  week  as  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  join  a Serie  A club.  , 


■ . ' »■-  ■ 
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Looking  elsewhere . . .Emerson,  still  in  Brazil,  may  now  be  heading  tor  Italy 


Expressions  of  loyalty  rarely 
cross  national  boundaries. 

*1  lived  in  a big  city  before  I 
came  here  and  I knew  rd 
have  problems  adapting  so  I 
brought  my  family  with  me,” 
he  said.  "It’s  different  for  Em- 
erson: he  is  alone  except  for 
his  girlfriend  and  it’s  tough 
for  him.  He  has  no  friends 
here  but  I can  go  out  and  have 
nice  weekends  with  my  fam- 


ily. 1 think  Emerson  will 
return.  There  are  problems 
but  he  could  be  happy." 

The  history  or  South  Ameri- 
can players  in  England  does 
not  encourage  such  a view. 
Ossie  Ardiles  and  Ricky  Villa 
(the  latter  not  without  diffi- 
culty) did  Tottenham  proud, 
but  another  member  of  Ar- 
gentina's 1978  World  Cup  win- 
ning squad,  Alberto  Taran- 


ttni.  lasted  only  23  matches  at 
Birmingham  City. 

The  Brazilian  striker  Mir, 
and  inha  attracted  most  atten- 
tion at  Newcastle  when  Paul 
Gascoigne  shook  him  by  the 
throat  to  try  to  teach  him  the 
ofSide  rule.  And  another  Bra- 
zilian, Muller,  abandoned 
plans  to  join  Everton  once  it 
dawned  on  him  that  be  would 
have  to  pay  Income  tax. 


Brolin  fears  end  is  near 


Results 


THE  Ill-starred  Leeds  i 
United  striker  Tomas 
Brolin  is  afraid  that  his 
career  may  be  over  after  the 

collapse  of  his  loan  move  to 
Sampdoria. 

The  Swede  said  yesterday  i 
he  thought  it  was  unlikely 
that  any  club  would  want  him 
after  he  failed  a medical  on 
the  foot  he  broke  two  years 
ago.  “it's  going  to  be  tough, 
word  gets  around,"  he  said. 

A doctor  in  Italy  said  that  a 
metal  staple  and  screws  in- 
serted in  his  foot  would  have 
to  be  removed  before  he  could 
be  passed  fit.  “He  thought  the 
staple  would  give  me  prob- 
lems in  training  and  games,” 
Brolin  said.  “I  was  in  shock 
when  1 left  the  doctor’s.  I ran 
hardly  believe  it  would  end 
up  like  this." 

Brolin  signed  tor  Leeds 
from  Parma  for  £-L5  million 


last  November  but  had  been 
loaned  to  PC  Zurich  after  Call- 
ing out  with  the  Yorkshire 
club.  Leeds  wanted  him  back 

at  Elland  Road  but  he  refused 
to  return  and  instead  threat- 
ened to  retire. 

Brolln’s  fellow  Swedish  In- 
ternational Jesper  Blomqvist 
has  signed  for  Milan  from  IFK 
Gothenburg.  The  Italian 
champions  have  paid  a fee  be- 
lieved to  be  around  £2  million 
for  the  left-sided  attacker,  22, 
who  tormented  Manchester 
United  in  the  Champions 
League  two  years  ago. 

"I  can  only  say  that  Jesper 
Is  the  most  expensive  player 
we  have  ever  sold,”  said  the 
Gothenburg  chairman  Gun- 
narLarsson. 

Manchester  City  closed 
ranks  yesterday  around  their 
embattled  chairman  Francis 
Lee  after  hundreds  of  disen- 
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chanted  fans  called  for  his 
resignation  on  Wednesday 
night 

City’s  3-2  defeat  at  home  to 
Oxford  United  left  them  sixth 
from  bottom  of  the  First  Div- 
ision to  follow  their  relega- 
tion from  the  Premiership 
last  season. 

"There  will  be  no  comment 
made  on  what  happened  after 
last  night’s  game.”  the  Maine 
Road  secretary  Bernard  Hal- 
ford said.  “All  I will  say  Is 
that  the  chairman  does  a lot 
of  very  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
this  club." 

City  are  on  their  fifth  man- 
ager. the  caretaker  Phil  NeaL 
since  Lee  won  a bitter  power- 
battle  with  Peter  Swales  to 
take  control  in  January  1994. 
"We  are  on  a bit  of  a sticky 
wicket  at  the  moment  but  we 
will  have  to  battle  through  | 
it.”  said  NeaL  Their  next ! 
home  game  is  on  Tuesday 
against  Huddersfield,  man- 
aged by  a former  City  incum- 
bent, Brian  Horton. 

The  Preston  manager  Gary 
Peters  will  have  at  least 
£1  million  to  recruit  players 
after  a £3.7  million  boost  from 
the  club's  investors.  The 
remaining  money  will  go 
towards  building  a 6,000-seat 
stand  at  Deepdale. 


(US)  tit  A Hubor  (Gar)  3-6.  7-6.  6-1;  C 
IU*>  (US)  W I Majoll  (Croatta)  5-T.  6-2. 
6-1:  K Pa  (US)  DC  M J Fernandas  (US)  5-2 
net;  L na»—nwd  (US)  bt  C Martinas  (So) 
6-2.  6-3;  A HMor  (US)  bJ  L Oovonport  (US) 
0-4.  7-6. 


DM  SCHOOL  iPorataoa.  Si#  ttanawri 
round  acaraa  (GB/lre  untaaa  stated):  1— 
B Manna  (US)  68. 68.  140  R Stem  (US)  70, 
70.  1*1  L Morroa  (US)  72.  G&  1*2  J 
VHarionriu  ISp)  71. 71. 143  B Carter  72, 71. 
144  J R Ctetlcn  (US)  67.  77:  B BraBkJUS) 
73.  71: 1 Richardson  72.  72;  J Carr  (US)  7a 
7«  H StaSord  (US)  72.  72.  14*  A Brock* 
71. 74;  S WDd  73. 72  A Santas  (US)  69.  7& 
J Kinseila  73.  72:  3 Adnrtck  74,  71. 146  J 
QUtlemsn  7a,  73;  H Bonnarman  72,  74;  D 
Spencer  (US)  71.  78;  J Hamilton  74.  72  B 
Browne  72.  74;  J MUtftofl  (US)  74,  7%  J 
Bjtjrneaon  |8wa)  71,  76;  B HartquW  (US) 
72.  74;  J Roach  (Alls)  72.  74. 
AUSTRALIAN  M*  TOURMHMT 
(Sydney I : Rut  round  roar—  (AuaouHan 
unless  stated);  86  w RUey:  B Roach.  68  C 


Badminton 


MMunOHU  (Bath);  toiiu  1, 
CMa  1 (Ena  Aral):  J Muggeridgo  (Kant) 
torn  to  u>  Lidaay  2-11.  4-11.  Mnd 
nitini  N PtolhcM  Oil*  (Otoucm/ 
Karts)  M Jl  xmjfPangiUu  Zhang  15-6, 

s-is.  15-la 


Sugar . . . AGM  broadside 


Players 

strike 


deal 


Raddfcig 


THE  threat  of  a players’ 
strike  was  averted  yes- 
terday when,  the  Na- 
tionwide League  clubs 
agreed  a deal  with  the 
Professional  Footballers' 

Aamriartnn: 

Under  the  deal  the  union 
will  receive  £750,000  a year 
tor  five  years,  the  first  pay- 
ment going  on  benevolent 
packages,  insurance  and 
education.  A further 
£600,000  a year  will  be 
spent  on  other  projects  to 
be  decided  by  the  clubs  and 
PFA. 

The  package  was  agreed 
after  a half-hour  meeting 
between  all  72  clubs  at  a 
London  hoteL 
The  secretary  of  the  Foot- 
ball League,  Andy  William- 
son, said:  “Obviously  we 
are  pleased  that  this  saga 
has  now  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion." 

The  PFA  had  balloted  its 
members  on  strike  action 
after  the  League  refused  to 
pay  the  established  10  per 
cent  levy  from  its  television 
income  an  a new  £125  mil- 
lion deal  with  BSkyB. 

The  player  vote  was 
understood  to  be  in  favour 
of  industrial  action,  but  the 
PFA  chief  executive  Gor- 
don Taylor  held  back  the 
result  while  negotiations 
recommenced.  Last  season 
the  anion  had  received 
£560,000. 

Yesterday’s  meeting  had 
an  nnplM^anj  codicil  for 
the  League  president  Gor- 
don McKeag,  whose  chair 
was  whisked  from  under 
him  when  the  clubs  over- 
whelmingly backed  a call 
for  an  overhaul  of  the 
League’s  structure. 

The  change  would  see  the 
seven-man  board  scrapped 
and  replaced  by  a nine-man 
body,  though  it  needs  to  be 
ratified  by  a 75  per  cent 
vote  at  an  emergency  meet- 
ing next  month.  McKeag 
would  keep  his  title  until 
next  summer  but  relln- 
qnlsh  his  position  as  board 

rhalnnaii 


(Eng)  bt  J Wattana  (Trial)  6-1:  S Hiadry 
(Scot)  bt  G WITkfawon  (Engl  5-4:  J tayu- 
i (Eng)  bt  A McManus  (Scot)  5-3 


Fixtures 


(7.45  untoM  stated) 


Soccer 


> Woking  v MIHwsfl. 


Basketball 


Gray;  G Walts  (NZ);  R Byrd  (US):  B Jack, 
son  (08).  60  0 Clarke  (06);  J Taylor,  TO 
C Carmichael:  0 WU;  C Kmy;  J Wagner; 
M WtwaUUMM  |NZ):  M Long  (Na  SlMC 
C Hearn  J Cooper  O Moore;  T Cardan. 
AUSTRALIAN  LA  DM  KASTBtS  (GOW 
Coast):  Hnt-romtf  Mcormms  BS  C Mat- 
Him  (OB).  06  J Mils  (Aus).  07  L Davies 
(CB);  C Dtanah  (Aus);  E Gfcsen  (USV  08  W 
Dootin  (Aw);  M Lain  (Ain).  OB  J GeWM 
(US);  L Neumann  (S*e);  J Crane*  (Avar,  n 
CtUan  (Can);  J Staphewion  (Aus):  S 
Turner  (US).  Other  BrtOata  72  J Uortay: 
C Had.  TO  D MX.  74  D Barnard:  K Mar- 
shall. 70  h wads  worn. 


PanJonlce  01.  UCcer  Spar  74,  IN  Etas  Pflsen 
03.  Partfean  Bafgrade  77. 
muta  Boston  103.  AflanU  86:  Toronto  m 
PtMadataMa  98;  Cleveland  01,  Portland  70: 
Detroit  85,  Denver  M lot);  New  Jersey  91, 
WBhtagton  vXk  Chicago  KB,  Miami  71; 
San  Antonio  99.  LA  Lahore  8*  un  106. 
Sacramento  74, 


Tronmere  v Oktoam. 

IBM  LEAGUE:  Naarry  * DMMery  (7  JO). 
FAl  HAM*  LAOJCfl  NATKMUU.  LIAQUM 
hull'  MMbIbm  OehenUana  v UC0: 
Dundalk  v She!  bourne. 


Basketball 


v Manchester  (BD);  Net 
ham  (7  AO):  Sheffield  v I 


Mac  London 
i v Btnnlng- 
arpjd). 


Cricket 


Cricket 


land  239  (Adame  a-asTe  Western 


TOON  MATCH  (few  days); 
blai  Australian  Cricket  Ac 
land  A (0030). 
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Rugby  Union 


Davies  earns 
return  to 
Wales  squad 


Ian  Mann 


the  dub  but  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  jumping  off  it  at  the 
moment  Myself  and  Gerry 
Francis  will  do  everything  we 

have  to  to  make  people  happy 
by  being  successful,  bat  it 
wifi  take  tene. 

“We  have  sorted  out  the  fi- 
nancial side  and  now  if  s time 
for  the  second  phase  of  the 
master  plan.  We  are  full  of 
ambition  and  will  not  rest 
until  we've  achieved  things." 

Frauds  defended  his  two- 
year  record  at  Tottenham  and 
pointed  to  injuries  to  key 
players  as  a reason  for  the 
dub's  inability  to  win  tro- 
phies. ‘T  know  not  all  of  our 
players  are  good  enough  but 
we  are  looking  all  the  time  for 

new  ones  and  we  can  compete 
with  other  clubs." 

He  admitted  that  he  had 
miRiwri  out  on  more  than  10 
players  In  recent  transfer  ne- 
gotiations but  confirmed  that 
he  was  still  hopeful  of  signing 
the  Norwegian  striker  Steffen 
Iversen. 


JONATHAN  DAVIES, 
who  took  his  talents 
north  seven  years  ago 
but  returned  to  rugby  union 
last  season,  has  been  recalled 
to  the  Wales  squad  for  the  in- 
ternational against  Australia 
on  December  1. 

The  Cardiff  fly-half,  one  of 
three  stand-offs  in  a squad  of 
26,  last  played  for  Wales 
against  Romania  eight  years 
ago.  Neil  Jenkins,  the  present 
No.  10.  and  Arwel  Thomas, 
who  played  in  three  Five 
Nations  games  last  season, 
are  also  included. 

Davies,  who  played  the  13- 
man  gamp  for  widnes  and 
Warrington,  led  the  Wales 
rngby  league  side  that 
roadbed  the  semi-finals  of  last 
autumn’s  World  Cup  before 
be  returned  to  the  union  code. 
He  won  27  Welsh  RU  caps  and 
played  14  times  for  the  Welsh 
RL  side. 

He  hfis  tniren  Hmp  to  re- 
adjust to  rugby  union  but  has 
been  in  impressive  form  this 
season,  helping  Cardiff  to  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Cup,  in  which  they  play 
Bath  at  the  Arms  Park 
tomorrow. 

“It  ha«  been  difficult  com- 
ing back  info  union  but  I'm 
delighted  to  have  this  chance 
of  playing  for  Wales  again.” 
he  said. 

The  Wales  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  said:  "Jonathan  has 
started  to  string  some  notable 


performances  together,  play- 
ing with  control  and  Impres- 

give  decision-making-  We 

need  more  or  that,  and  now 
that  he  has  started  to  put 
those  qualities  together  1 am 

looking  forward  to  seeing  him 

as  part  or  the  squad.' 

But  there  is  no  place  for  an- 
other former  league  profes- 
sional. the  Richmond  No.  8 
Scott  Quinnell.  who  has  been 
involved  in  a protracted  pay 
dispute  with  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union.  . . , 

The  Bath  danker  Richard 
Webster,  formerly  of  Salford 
Reds,  is  included  but  misses 
his  club's  quarter-final  tomor- 
row after  fracturing  a 
knuckle  last  week. 


SOUADI  OjmAm  W Praetor 

I Llanelli).  J Tt—o*»  iCwann,  i 

SiSgwSt).  * (MAi  lSwBffiMl-  L Portae 
tkteni  [Swansea).  J Mww-  n 

toatn  CairiiA).  P Jeho  (PomyprtOdl 

Amnrdti  e Loader  |S«Bfl30tl).  J 

mriler  (Neetni.  D Venn*.  L M-oaoe.  J 

N-r»l»Aroya  (All  CardKtl,  O Joafclna 

qulnsL  D Je—  iCArtJIW.  C (Mi'll 
(Richmond).  M Taylor  (Caiflil  ),  H 
Wiim—  (Bath).  K New  (£0M  Valei.  C 
Ctaervta  (Swansea).  * Wta—  (Noami 

• Llanelli,  who  have  a Euro- 
pean Cup  quarter-final  at 
Brlve  on  Sunday,  are  search- 
ing for  a new  backer.  But 
their  chairman  Stuart  Gol- 
lacher  has  assured  the  play- 
ers they  will  be  paid  despite 
the  breakdown  of  talks  with  a 
potential  £3  million  benefac- 
tor, a consortium  believed  to 
be  headed  by  the  Pembroke- 
shire holiday  park  owner  Mel 
Davies  which  had  been  poised 
to  back  the  club. 


Players  face  bar 


from  tour  games 


Robert  Armstrong 

on  the  new  divisions 
between  the  RFU 
and  its  leading  dubs 


ENGLAND’S  leading 
dubs  have  reneged  on 
their  promise  to  release 
players  in  Courage  Leagues 
One  and  Two  for  the  div- 
isions’ matches  against  tour- 
ing sides  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Yesterday  the 
clubs’  umbrella  organisation, 
English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs,  said  that  Eng- 
land’s three  pre-Christmas  in- 
ternationals are  the  only  rep- 
resentative games  for  which 
players  will  be  made  freely 
available. 

The  dubs'  decision  not  to 
co-operate  with  the  RFU*s  div- 
isional programme  follows 
the  latest  breakdown  in  talks 
with  the  union  aimed  at 
resolving  the  nine-month 
dispute  over  television 
agreements  and  control  of 
competitions. 

Epruc  wants  to  put  its  case 
to  next  Friday's  meeting  of 
the  full  63-man  RFU  commit- 
tee. But  the  RFU  is  unlikely  to 
be  impressed  by  Epruc  negoti- 
ators who  seem  willing  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
players’  representative  ambi- 
tions by  withdrawing  them 
from  divisional  matches  in 
thp  next  mnnth  against  Ar- 
gentina. Queensland.  South 
Africa  A and  the  New  Zealand 
Barbarians. 

This  week  Twickenham 
issued  a policy  statement 
warning  the  top  players  that . 
the  route  to  International  | 
rugby  still  lay  through  the 
divisions. 

Derek  Morgan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  RFU  National 
Playing  Committee,  said  Eng- 
land’s long-term  planning  for 
the  1999  World  Cup  was  being 
jeopardised.  "It  is  a desper- 
ately sad  day  for  rugby,”  he 
said  last  night. 

A heartfelt  call  for  peace  be- 
tween the  sides  was  made  by 
the  England  prop  Jason  Leon- 
ard, who  wins  his  50th  cap  in 
the  international  against  Italy 
at  Twickenham  next  Satur- 
day. *T  think  I can  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  the  players  when 


I say  that  all  we  want  is  to  see 
everything  sorted  out  as  soon 
as  possible,"  he  said. 

“The  only  thing  any  of  us 
want  to  do  is  to  play  rugby  — 
and  we  are  getting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  top-class 
rugby." 

A claim  by  an  Epruc  direc- 
tor that  the  "intransigence” 
of  Cliff  Brittle,  chairman  of 
the  RFU  executive  committee, 
had  reunited  the  top  24  clubs 
in  common  cause  against  the 
RFU  does  not  stand  close 
scrutiny.  The  majority  of 
cash-strapped  clubs  want  to 
sign  a deal  with  Twickenham 
because  they  are  desperate  to 
qualify  for  RFU  money  to  help 
them  pay  the  salaries  of  play- 
ers and  professional  staff. 

It  is  understood  that  even 
wealthy  Richmond,  who  are 
supported  by  a £2^  million  In- 
vestment by  Ashley  Levett. 
are  on  the  point  of  breaking 
ranks  with  natural  allies  such 
as  Newcastle  and  Saracens 
and  accepting  the  RFU  deal 
communicated  directly  to  in- 
dividual clubs  last  month. 

The  elite  of  financially 
stable  clubs,  which  includes 
Newcastle.  Harlequins. 
Wasps,  Bath.  Leicester  and 
Northampton,  believe  they 
must  continue  to  negotiate 
until  they  have  gained  almost 
complete  control  over  their 
own  competitions  and  sources 
ctf  revenue.  At  present  the 
well-off  minority  can  afford  to 
pay  their  way.  courtesy  of  mil- 
lionaire benefactors  such  as 
Sir  John  Hall  and  Andrew 
Brownsword.  Consequently 
they  are  not  under  urgent 
pressure  to  make  major  com- 
promises with  the  RFU. 

A fresh  crisis  in  relations 
between  the  sides  could  erupt 
in  the  new  year  if  the  clubs 
attempt  to  withhold  the  play- 
ers from  the  Five  Nations 
Championship,  which,  in 
England's  case,  starts  with 
the  Calcutta  Cup  match 
against  Scotland  on  February 
L Members  of  the  England 
squad  would  then  have  to 
choose  between  club  and 
country  even  though  their 
club  contracts  provide  for 
their  release  to  play  in  Eng- 
land internationals.  Scottish, 
Irish  and  Welsh  players  in  the 
Courage  Championship  have 
the  same  clause,  for  what  it  is 
worth. 


Snooker 


Gray  leaves  Parrott  blue 


Clive  Everton 


David  GRAY,  who  in  June 
last  year  at  the  axe  of  is 


Academy  v Eng- 


Ice  Hockey 


ko  Hockey 


toir rail  raniigi  Nawcmia  a wadnan 


mOKWCWilHMtaaQnwH: 

StortMimr  HT  v snemaH  (SJOh  HPK  Ha- 
meefitama  * Pojymtr  rtovopdaMi  (7n). 


Tennis 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  CHABPIONSWP* 
(TaBonJ):  Nam  tawta  midi  A Met*. 
anli  (Uncs]  bt  M Lee  (Sunev)  5-1. 6-1: 
r nnhfcrieii  (Norttianta)  tit  J Batoa 
I Surrey)  6-4. 6-3.  T Sptaka  (Norfe&J  tit  N 
Weal  (Hanto  6I0W)  6-4. 6-2;  ON  HiWri 
H M Maciamn  (W  ef  Sect)  7-6. 6-4. 
aamemOiale4H  LABI  (Paeon)  bt 
H Matthews  (Berta)  fl-3.  3-fi  C Weed 
(Sussex)  bt  J Wood  (Mdds)  7-6, 3-4.  6-R 
J Piritoi  (3uM*4j  tit  L Uttw  (Warwtaffi) 
7-6.  6-tt  C Tejtai  (Qxon)  bt  S Small 
lEasas)  4-6.  6-3.  5-4. 

ADVANTA  CHAMPIONSHIP  WOMBTS 
TO  URN  AM  BUT  (Philadelphia):  nmf 
RMrit  L.  UdM  (US)  M A Suglyama 
(Japan)  7-8.  7-6.  T Owitai  tai— nw 
IUS)  bt  N Tauzlat  (Nr)  2-6,  6-A  6-4. 


NML:  Colorado  A Detroit  1:  Florida  3.  Mon- 
treal 3:  NY  Wandom  5.  Vancouver  4 (ot); 
PWladotphta  2.  NY  Rangers  1:  Edmonton  4. 
Ottawa  0;  DaBaa  3.  CalgAry  3 {oQ;  Ana- 
habn  3,  Toronto  2. 


Snooker 


auMAM  OWN  (Praatowfc  HoM  inNIi 
tag  rooarii  T (Ma>to)  M J BumaB 

(Eng)  5-3:  ■ ifMT  (Matos)  tit  M Price 
(Eng)  5-e  A imnirtowir  (CanJ  Bt  A Hamil- 
ton (Eng)  5-1;  M Oovta  (Eng]  tit  J Write 
lErtfi)  W:  D Bilal  (Woles)  M P Davtaa 
(Waiaa)  5-0;  S Davit  (Eng)  M I Sargent 
(Wales)  5-2;  D Karotd  (Eng)  bt  B Morgan 
(Eng)  5-a  d Gray  (Engl  M J Parrott  (Eng) 
5-8:  J Waalna  (Scot)  bl  S Laajjpg)  6-1;  K 
Dotety  (ire)  btO  RcynoW*  {Engf G-i;to 
Ctaric  (Eng)  btPEbden  (Big)  S-4.-N  Bead 
(Eng)  bt  D Rntoow  (Eng)  S-%  ft  tV9  ■ i 
(Eng)  UK  BrougHon  (gng)  6-(t  A Mote 


■ tub  IOC  president  Juan  Antonio  Samar- 
anch has  praised  ttw  Barcelona  Summer 
Olympic  Games  as  “the  beet  oi  an  ttme" 
and  said  the  Attsota  Otymcfca  ware 
marred  By  a tong  Bet  o»  ahoncombiga.  In 
an  Interview  wHniDa  Fraridurt  All  Sememe 
zettwg.  Samarenai  aald  rw  end  ■»  pro- 
dBfm  die  Atlanta  Games  wta  dia  usual 


poet  Olympic  aiMwIMhees  because  of  the 
imrttoda  ot  probtamc  ranging  from  trans- 
port bottlanacus  to  technology  toAurac. 

“I  was  rt(pK  Of  not  talking  or  ttw  *bast 
Bamaa  eW Samaieiicti  KM  the  news- 
npw  I"  an  Inlarrtaw  In  Cancun,  Medea 
Tmaglne  wbattba  world  would  fatm  said 
ti  l had  called  these  the  bad  Games  " 

He  aald  tong  watts  tor  accreditation, 
poorly  trained  drivers  who  got  loet  an  Ore 
way  to  events,  technology  problems  and 
Die  tatkire  » cayerdlneto  security  were  an 
deOdendes  In  AKama. 


latest  year  at  the  age  of  16 
years  and  two  months  super- 
seded Jimmy  White  as  the 
youngest-ever  English  ama- 
teur champion,  recorded  the 
best  win  of  his  first  profes- 
sional season  yesterday.  He 
beat  the  world  No.  4 John  Par- 
rott 5-3  in  Preston  to  reach  the 
last  16  of  the  German  Open. 

“David’s  a good  little  player 
and  I was  awftd,*'  said  Par- 
rott. "The  combination  of  the 
two  has  led  to  this." 

Gray  played  his  final  quail- 
lying  round  in  Blackpool  In 
September  believing  that  he 
would  the)  go  on  to  Germany. 
But  afterwards  be  discovered 
that  his  next  match  would  in 
fact  be  at  Preston  Guildhall 
the  day  before  the  unspon- 
sored UK  Championship, 
which  begins  there  today. 


After  considering  a 
reported  67  venues,  the  gov- 
erning body  the  WPBSA  de- 
cided to  take  not  32  but  16 
players  to  Germany  and  play 
the  event  to  a finish  in  De- 
cember at  the  British  military 
base  at  Osnabrfick.  The  deci- 
sion was  greeted  with  deri- 
sion as  an  Irrelevance  in 
terms  ctf  promoting  the  game 
to  the  German  public. 

The  promoter  Barry  Hearn, 
in  announcing  this  season’s 
Dr  Martens  European 
League,  one  of  the  few  events 
the  WPBSA  does  not  handle, 
said:  "The  WPBSA  have  lost 
their  way.  They  can't  get 
sponsors  and  they  can't  mar- 
ket the  game.  The  board  is  a 
total  shambles.” 

White,  the  boy  wonder  of 
his  day.  has  not  won  a match 
In  his  four  events  this  season 
and  yesterday  went  down  5-1 
to  the  world  No.  55  Mark 
Davis. 
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Sport  and  money 

John  Duncan  hears  good  news  and  bad  news  about  the  massive  National  Lottery  funding  scheme  for  British  elite  competitors 


Redgrave  warns  on  £40m  hold-up 


SPORTS  NEWS  IB 

Rugby  League 

Wigan 
■UD  askfor 


THE  Government's  de- 
lay in  channelling 
Lottery  money  to  top 
competitors  may  al- 
ready have  damaged 
the  Sports  Council’s  £40  mil- 
lion-a-year  scheme  for  elite  i 
performers,  said  Steve  Red- 
grave, the  four-times  Olympic 
champion,  at  yesterday's 
launch  of  the  programme. 

“It  is  a worry  that  this 
money  is  not  here  straight 
away,”  said  the  veteran 
rower,  “because  obviously 
other  countries  are  snapping 
up  the  best  coaches. 

“Athletes  are  aware  that 
this  pool  of  money  is  there, 
and  that  is  causing  some  con- 
fusion. But  we  are  prepared 
to  wait  if  we  know  that  the 


Deserving  causes 


Jim  Walker 

Sport:  Rowing 


scheme  is  going  to  be  the  best  Age:  28 
that  it  can  be."  Form:  In  Britain's  heaoy- 

The  money,  to  assist  op  to  weight  Olympic  eight  in  1992- 
•*.500  elite  performers,  will  96.  Has  rowed  in  seven  world 


not  start  flowing  until  next 
March,  not  soon  enough  to 
help  the  hard-up  through  win- 
ter training,  especially  those 


championships,  notably  in  the 
1991  bronze-medal  eight. 
WALKER  was  so  strapped  for 
cash  in  the  run-up  to  Atlanta 


preparing  for  tha  ^7  athtot-  that  he  ^ forced  to 

Th.e  training  boat  for  £2,000  to  pay 
British  ^Athletic  Federation's  for  food  and  rent.  He  received 


recent  financial  crisis  caused 
the  cancellation  of  several 
coaching  sessions  this  winter. 
Redgrave's  doubts  were 


£8,000  from  the  old  Sports  Aid 
Foundation’s  Top  100  dub, 
which  all  wait  an  pre-Olym- 
pic training  trips  to  Spain, 


ter  for  sport,  Tom  Pendry.  “It  sis  only  sponsorship  is  a 
isa  shame  that,  due  to  the  product-endorsementdeal 
Government  dragging  its  feet  which  pays  him  £25  every 
on  this  matter,  the  changes  time  the  company  uses  his 
have  taken  so  tong.”  said  the  Image  m a magazine.  He  h; 

ath*  recently  borrowed  £10,0001 
letes  have  lost  crucial  prepa-  return  to  education- he  h 
ration  time  in  the  next  Olym-  doing  a PhD  in  environma 
piccyde.  . ^ studies  at  Imperial  College 

JSS17  f*LPoaf±  and  so  remain  in  rowing, 
that  there  is  stffl  no  decision  ft*.  nia™  tn  on 


image  In  a magazine.  He  has 
recently  borrowed  £10,000  to 
return  to  education — he  is 
doing  a PhD  in  environmental 
studies  at  Imperial  College — 
and  so  remain  in  rowing. 

He  plans  to  go  fuH-time 


on  a national  stadium  and  a again  two  years  before  Sydney, 
continuing  delay  over  an  elite 

British  Academy  of  Sport  

The  Sports  Council  scheme, 
when  It  comes  on  stream,  wdl 
be  a boon  to  top-level  British 
sport  ensuring  that  competi- 
tors at  national  and  interna- 
tional level  wfQ  not  have  to 
take  part-time  jobs  or  struggle 
on  the  dole  as  they  prepare  to 
represent  their  country. 

“It  will  be  great  for  me,” 
said  the  swimmer  .Paul 
Palmer,  Hie  first  British  med- 
allist in  Atlanta.  “If  I get  tt,  it 
would  mean  I could  afford  to 
move  away  from  Lincoln  .to 
where  the  best  facilities  are.” 

Performers  from  age  11  up- 
wards win  be  able  to  apply  for 
up  to  £28,000  of  funding  for 
"lifestyle  support”.  A further 

BM  million  has  hiyn  a>t  asifia 
for  wMfiiiM  and  scientists  to 
work  with  the  British  elite. 

To  win  ftmding  for  their 
competitors,  sports'  govern- 
ing bodies  will  have  to  set 
performance  targets  stating 
what  improvements  they  will 
achieve  with  the  money.  _ _ 

The  next  battle  for  the  Etell  Ainslie 
Sports  Council  is  to  convince  Sport  Sailing 
the  Inland  Revenue  not  to  tax  Age r 19 
finding  as  income,  a point  Form : 1998  Olympic  silver 
currently  in  dispute.  medallist  in  Laser  class. 

"We  are  in  careful  negotia-  AFTER  he  qualified  for  the 
tion  with  them  through  the  Atlanta  Games,  Ainalie’s 
Department  of  National  Heri-  annual  grant  from  the  Royal 
tage,"  said  Sir  Rodney  van^ng  AsBnriatiaw  was 
Walker,  the  council's  chair-  raised  sixfold  from  ssjsoo  to 
man.  "We  are  trying  , to  help  £20,000.  Though  that  may 
them  understand  that  the  sound  a lot,  it  costs  £35,000  a 
Treasury  already  taxes  the  year  to  keep  an  Olympic  boat 
Lottery  at  12  per  cent  and  qq  the  road  ^ afloat, 
shouldn't  tax  it  again  when  Like  most  of  Britain's 

we  make  grants  to  athletes.”  Olympians.  Ainslie's  biggest 


A new  dawn  far  file  best  Britons . . . heavyweight  rower  Jim  Walker  sculls  his  way  down  the  Thames  in  training  yesterday  photograph.-  frank  baron 


£20,000.  Though  that  may 
sound  a lot,  it  costs  £35,000  a 
year  to  keep  an  Olympic  boat 
on  the  road  and  afloat 
r.nro  most  of  Britain's 
Olympians.  Ainslie's  biggest 


supporters  are  his  parente, 
•who  provide  rent-free  living 
— also  known  as  home  com- 
forts— and  financial  help. 

“I  sail  in  one  of  the  cheapest 
classes  but  it  still  works  out 
expensive,”  said  Ainslie,  who 
has  returned  to  his  studies 
after  training  ftiQ-fime  for  a 
year  before  Atlanta.  . . 

.“Now  I know  the  ftmds  are 
available  I can  start  preparing 
properly  for  the  next  four 
years  and  structure  my  train- 
ing around  Sydney  without 
any  worries.” 


Paul  Palmer 

Sport:  Swimming 
Age:  22  ■ • 

Form. : 1996  Olympic  400m Jree- 
style  silver  medallist. ? . 

TT  WASPalmer’scomments 
in  Atlanta  about  lack,  of  fund- 
ing which  set  in  motion  the 
debate  which  led  to  yester- 
day’s announcement  “The 
public  think  of  the  Olympics 
as  a two-week  affair  which 
happens  every  four. years.”  he 
said.  "But  for  the  athletes 
they  are  a four-year  affair 
which  happens  every-day."  • 

. It  was  not  only  Palmer  who 
made  big  sacrifices;  his  coach 
Ian  Turner  gave  up  his  teach- 
ing post  to  train  him  full-time. 

Palmer's  main  income  was 
his  £8^)00  grant  from  the  Top 
100  Chib  plus  an  Amateur 
Swimming  Association  grant 
. “The  funding  wasn’t  really 
I enough. to  get  me  to  the  Olym- 
pics,” he  said.  “But  I got  a 
medal;  whether  I would  have 
> got  gold  with  better  funding 
Til  never  know." 


Angie  Thorp 

Sport:  Athletics 
Age:  23 

Form : 1996  Olympic  100m  hur- 
dles semi-finalist,  breaking 
Sally  Gunnell’s  lb-year-old  UK  J 
record. 

THORP  was  unusual  among 
Britain’s  Olympic  team  in 
that  she  combined  athletics 
with  full-time  work. 

She  lived  off  her  £15,000 
annual  salary  from  Abbey 
National  in  Sheffield,  her 
parents  helping  with  items 
such  as  training  trips  abroad 
and  vitamin  supplements 

After  Atlanta  she  took  the 
decision  to  work  part-time 
and  move  to  Guildford  to  be 
near  her  coach  in  an  all-out 
attempt  to  win  a medal  at  next 
year’s  world  .champ  i onships. 
She  receives  no  sponsorship 
except  for  a kit  deal  and  still 
relies  on  her  parents  for  fi- 
nancial help. 

Thorp  estimates  she  needs 
£20,000  a year  to  prepare  prop- 
erly for  Sydney. 


Lynn  Simpson 

Sport : Canoeing 
Age:  25 

Farm:  Slalom  world  cham- 
pion and  World  Cup  series 
title-holder. 

SIMPSON  Is  an  example  of 
how  the  system  might  work  if 
applied  properly.  She 
received  £18.000.  the  maxi-  . 
mum  allowed,  from  the  Top 
100  Club  last  year  and 
retained  her  position  among 
the  world's  top  canoeists. 

Nevertheless  she  feels  she 
could  have  achieved  mare 


Golf 


with  even  better  funding.  “I 
could  spend  wen  over  £20,000 
per  year  on  competition  and 
training  around  the  world,” 
she  said.  "Tm  not  talking 
about  five-star  luxury,  just 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  my 
sport  to  the  optimum  leveL” 
Simpson  warns  against 
simply  throwing  money  at  the 
problem,  however,  saying; 
“What’s  the  use  of  people  hav- 
ing the  money  If  they  don’t 
have  access  to  the  facilities 
that  our  rivals  have?” 
Profiles  by  Duncan  Mackay 


Motor  Racing 


time 
on  TV 

Paul  Fitzpatrick 


SOME  clubs  would  kill  to 
get  on  television,  but 
Wigan  are  appealing  for 
less  exposure  when  the 
second  Super  League  season 
starts  next  year. 

The  first  season,  which 
ended  with  Wigan  runners-up 
to  St  Helens,  saw  the  club 
overtaken  for  the  first  time  In 
11  years  as  the  sport's  biggest 
crowd-pullers. 

Now  Wigan,  in  an  attempt 
to  entice  back  the  -1,000  spec- 
tators they  have  lost,  are  to 
revert  to  a 3pm  Sunday  start 
for  all  non-telcvised  games. 
Admission  prices  will  stay 
the  same. 

Wigan  are  also  advocating 
equal  air  time  for  all  Super 
League  clubs  and  a restric- 
tion on  the  number  of  live  ap- 
pearances by  any  one  team. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the  game's 
chief  executive,  said  yesterday 
that  Sky  television  would  inev- 
itably want  to  select  the 
“plum”  games  but,  before  the 
schedules  were  announced, 
Wigan’s  concern  would  be  con- 
sidered sympathetically. 

“Sky  try  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  give  a balanced 
spread,”  he  said,  “but.  as  the 
end  of  the  season  approaches, 
teams  pressing  for  the  cham- 
pionship tend  to  figure  more 
prominently  than  others.  But 
we  will  try  to  make  things  os 
equitable  as  possible.” 

Wigan's  falling  crowds  and 
mounting  debts,  put  at  about 
£3  million,  mean  that  the  club 
have  been  forced  into  a policy 
of  economic  stringency.  Hie 
days  of  the  “mega  contract” 
at  Central  Park  are  over.  Jack 
Robinson,  the  chairman,  told 
this  week's  annual  general 
meeting. 

Wigan’s  recruitment  policy 
was  still  as  good  as  any,  be 
said,  “but  we  will  have  to  be  a 
bit  more  economical  and  get 
the  same  sort  of  quality  play- 
ers we  have  recruited  in  the 
past”. 

Robinson  has  been  as  good 
as  his  word  recently.  Two  21- 
year-old  highly  rated  Kiwis, 
the  fUU -back  David  Murray 
and  the  back-row  forward 
Stuart  Lester,  have  signed 
from  Auckland  Warriors  and 
the  prop  Robert  Henare,  the 
Junior  Kiwis  captain,  may 
follow  them. 

Wigan’s  directors  will  open 
talks  next  week  with  Dave 
Whelan,  the  owner  of  Wigan 
Athletic  soccer  club,  about 
his  offer  to  buy  Central  Park 
for  £4  minion  and  his  plans  to 
redevelop  the  stadium  for  the 
use  of  both  dubs. 

Meanwhile,  Iestyn  Hams, 
Warrington's  20-year-old 
Wales  and  Great  Britain  back 
who  is  on  the  transfer  list  at 
£1.35  million,  has  rejected  the 
chance  erf  joining  Leeds.  He 
said  he  was  flattered  by 
Leeds's  approach  but  had  set 
his  beart  on  joining  St 
Helens. 


Trees  knock  Westwood  sideways  on  the  18th  ^°11ShZ^nna“w'^ihu,taS 


David  Davies  hi  Miyazaki 


AN  ELEMENTARY  error 
— “the  recklessness  of 
youth"  Lee  Westwood 
himself  called  it — cost  the  23- 
year-old  Englishman  the 
chance  of  a share  of  the  lead 
in  the  Dunlop  Phoenix  event 
here  in  Japan  yesterday. 

Westwood,  winner  last 
week  of  the  Visa  Taibeiyo 
event  near  Tokyo,  had  been 
duelling  throughout  the  first 
round  with  Jumbo  Ozaki,  a 
Japanese  giant  in  stature  and 
reputation,  trying  to  outhit  a 
man  who  is  largely  regarded 
as  un-outhittable.  Westwood 
bad  managed  to  get  his  tee 


shot  past  Ozaki  on  three  occa- 
sions during  the  round,  but 
by  the  18th  tee  had  lost  the 
honour. 

Ozaki  smashed  a huge  drive 
up  the  middle  and  Westwood 
decided  he  “would  try  to  hit  It 
past  him”.  “Instead,”  he 
smiled,  “I  hit  it  30  yards  into 
the  trees.”  After  that  he  strug- 
gled for  a par  at  what  is  a 
birdieable  par  five  and  had  to 
settle  for  a fbur-under-par  67, 
one  behind  the  leader  Tom 
Watson,  level  with  Joe  Ozaki 

anti  nna  ah  pad  of  JumbO. 

Watson,  level  with 
Westwood  on  the  last  tee, 
birdied  the  hole  to  take  the 
outright  lead,  accepting  In 
mature  fashion  that  he  was 


going  to  be  20  yards  or  so  be- 
hind Joe  cy^aid  but.  deciding 
that  on  the  whole  it  did  not 
matter  much.  He  played  the 
hole  in  conventional  fashion, 
playing  short  of  the  green  be- 
fore pitching  to  20  fret  and 
holing  the  last  of  only  28 
putts.  He  also  holed  one  of  45 
feet,  two  of  18  and  one  of  15. 

Westwood’s  self-confessed 
recklessness  off  the  18th  tee 
meant  that  not  only  was  he 
deep  in  the  trees  to  the  right 
he  was  behind  one  erf  them 
and  with  a root  directly  in 
front  of  his  balL  His  had  to 
play  out  sideways  with  a 
wedge;  then  he  hit  a magnifi- 
cent three-wood  247  yards  on 
to  the  green  before  missing 


what  would  have  been  an  out- 
rageous birdie  from  22  feet. 

“You’re  supposed  to  play 
the  hole  with  a drive,  three- 
wood  and  wedge,”  he  said 
afterwards.  “I  played  it  with  a 
drive,  wedge  and  three- wood, 
so  what’s  the  difference?”  But 
this  talented  young  Worksop 
golfer  knows  full  wen  the  dif- 
ference. and  conceded  after- 
wards that  being  drawn  into  a 
big-hitting  Rattle'  with  the 
tiiraft  of  Jumbo  Ozaki  bad 
been  unwise. 

Nevertheless,  with  four 
birdies  and  no  bogies,  he  put 
himself  into  a good  position  to 
emulate  last  week’s  win.  a 
double  which  would  yield 
£327.000  in  prize-money. 


“It  helps,”  he  said  after- 
wards, “to  play  with  good 
players  playing  well  because 
It  brings  you  along.  It  was  tun 
to  see  my  name  on  the  leader- 
board  with  a legend  like  Tom 
Watson." 

Westwood,  who  had  been 
undecided  whether  to  play  in 
the  field  of  25  in  the  Japan 
Series  event  in  two  weeks' 
time,  with  its  $300,000 
(£186.000)  first  prize,  has  now 
decided  that  he  will  go  home 
at  the  end  of  this  week,  and 
stay  there.  'Tm  tired,”  he 
said  yesterday.  'Tve  been  at 
borne  for  six  weeks  since  Jan- 
uary and  my  mnm  and  riart 

and  fiancee  have  forgotten 
what  1 look  like.” 


What  be  looks  like  to  Wat- 
son is  both  good  and  young. 
“He’s  got  a modem  swing,  a 
good  action,  he’s  a good  put- 
ter and  he’s  23  years  old;  I’d 
trade  places  with  him,”  said 
the  American  who  has  won 
eight  major  championships. 

A win  here  would  turn 
what  Watson  considers  to  be 
a “pretty  good"  year  into  an  i 
excellent  one,  given  that  be- 
fore he  won  the  Memorial 
event  in  June  be  had  not  won 
anything  of  significance  for 
eight  years.  He  has  yet  an- 
other new  putter  and  al- 
though he  says  it  has  not 
cured  his  short-putt  prob- 
lems, he  compensates  by  hol- 
ing the  long  ones. 


tyre  test  runs  into  a wall 

DAMON  HILL  escaped  for  him.  Th 
unhurt  yesterday  when  evaluating  th 
he  collided  heavily  with  a tyres  they  ph 
solid  wall  while  testing  season- 
tyres  for  his  new  Arrows  The  form< 
team  in  Japan.  driver,  who 

The  Formula  One  world  world  title  b 
champion  lost  control  and  Suznka  in  Oc 
span  at  low  speed  on  cold  pressed  befon 
tyres  on  the  exit  from  the  He  set  a faste 
hairpin  at  Suznka.  40.1 4s  ec,  wh 

The  Impact  ripped  two  previous  best 
corners  from  the  car  and  more  than  1.5 
wrecked  the  gearbox,  cans-  Hill  said  b 
ing  the  team  to  abandon  “The  purpose 
testing  a day  early.  test  is  to  get 

Hill  was  driving  a Ligier  establish  \ 
for  the  scheduled  two-day  [Bridgestone 
test  because  he  Is  too  tall  to  and  what  the! 
fit  inside  the  Arrows  car.  It’s  important 
which  has  yet  to  be  adapted  up  to  speed  wi 


for  him.  The  team  were 
evaluating  the  Bridgestone 
tyres  they  plan  to  use  next 
season. 

The  former  Williams 
driver,  who  clinched  the 
world  title  by  winning  at 
Suznka  in  October,  bad  im- 
pressed before  the  accident. 
He  set  a fastest  lap  of  lmln 
40.1 4s  ec,  which  beat  the 
previous  best  by  a Ligier  by 
more  than  l.Ssec. 

Hill  said  before  testing: 
“The  purpose  of  this  week's 
test  is  to  get  out  there  and 
establish  where  they 
[Bridgestone]  stand  now 
and  what  their  potential  Is. 
It’s  important  for  me  to  get 
up  to  speed  with  them.” 
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Botham  wins  England  recall 


Mike  Sefvey  reports  on  the  daunting  tour  role  that  David  Lloyd 
has  given  to  the  country’s  most  charismatic  cricketer  this  winter 


INGLAND  yester- 
day added  a fam- 
iliar name  to  their 
.winter  tour  party 

I when  Ian  Botham 

was  invited  to  act  as  technical 
adviser  in  Zimbabwe  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  former  all-rounder  has 
been  angling  for  inclusion  in 
the  England  set-up  for  some 
time  and  last  season  was 
touted  as  a team  "motivator", 
a sort  of  totemlc  position. 
However,  the  idea  was 
quickly  smacked  into  the 


back  row  of  the  stands  by 
Raymond  Illingworth, ' then 
the  chairman  of  selectors. 

His  retirement  has  opened 
the  way  for  Botham’s  return 
to  international  duty.  David 
Lloyd,  who  took  over  as  Eng- 
land's full-time  coach  last 
summer,  has  already  identi- 
fied as  a priority  the  need  to 
produce  top-quality  bowlers, 
and  Botham’s  experience  and 
tactical  knowledge  are  seen 
as  Important  to  the 
programme. 

‘T  have  wanted  Ian  to  be  in- 


volved with  us  for  some 
time,”  Lloyd  said  yesterday. 
“And  this  winter  we  win  be 
using  his  technical  skills, 
especially  on  the  bowling 
side. 

“Ian  is  very  happy  to  be 
aifrad  — and  the  invitation 
has  come  from  me.  I have 
been  mates  with  him  for  a 
long  time  and  this  is  a per- 
sonal arrangement’’ 

hi  respect  of  technique  and 
enthusiasm  Botham  could  be 
an  excellent  choice.  And  an 
economical  one  too  because 


he  will  not  be  paid  for  his 
advice  and  will  continue  with 
his  work  as  a Sky  TV 
commentator. 

During  his  career  he  was 
the  most  English  of  English 
howlers,  with  the  capacity  to 
annlcp  the  ball  both  ways  in 
the  air,  using  natural  aggres- 
sion and  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm. Nothing  — when  he  had 
the  in  bis  hands  anyway 
— was  Impossible. 

Whether  he  can  transcend  a 
perennial  problem  of  credibil- 
ity that  tends  to  blight  Eng- 
land coaches  is  another  mat- 
ter. His  wickets  speak  tor 
themselves.  However,  good 
nwn  have  filled  coaching  po- 
sitions in  the  recent  past 


coflfi- 


without  gaining  the 
deuce  of  tbe  players. 

Last  winter  Illingworth  em- 
ployed both  John  Edrich  and 
Peter  Lever  as  batting  and 
bowling  coaches  respectively 
but,  despite  their  enviable 
records  at  international  level, 
neither  gained  the  players* 
confidence. 

Both  were  perceived  as  too 
remote  from  the  current  In- 
ternational scene,  and  Lever 
in  flact  was  central  in  the  dis- 
pute with  the  then  England 
fast  bowler  Devon  Malcolm, 
whose  technique  he  tried  to 
adjust  in  South  Africa  last 
winter. 

Botham  will  share  the 
coaching  duties  with  Lloyd 


and  John  Emburey.  His  big- 
gest problem  could  lie  with 
his  television  work.  Some 
years  ago  Geoff  Boycott’s  ex- 
pertise was  incorporated  in 

the  England  coaching  scene 
but  the  players  objected  to  the 
maestro  telling  them  one 
thing  in  the  nets  and  then 
criticising,  them  on  air. 
Botham  is  sure  to  be  running 
the  same  gauntlet 
The  England  team  leave  for 
their  14-week  tour  on  Monday 
week  and  Botham  is  expected 
in  Zimbabwe  shortly  before 
the  first  of  two  Tests  against 
the  Zimbabweans  either  side 
of  Christmas.  England  then 
play  three  Tests  in  New  Zea- 
land in  the  new  year. 


Striking  pose . . . Brian  Laudrup  fires  Rangers  into  a seventh-minute  lead  at  Celtic  Park  last  night 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DARRB4  WALSH 


Scottish  Premier  Division:  Celtic  0,  Rangers  1 


Everybody  misses  but  Laudrup 


Pltrlcfc  Glenn 


ON  A night  when  Paul 
Gascoigne  and 
Pierre  van  Hooy- 
donk  each  made  a 
mess  of  penalty  kicks,  and 
most  other  players  managed 
to  miss  at  some  point  when 
scoring  would  have  been  eas- 
ier, Rangers  were  left  with 
Brian  Laudrup’s  perfectly 
struck  first-half  goal  to  take 
them  back  to  the  top  of  the 
Premier  Division . 

Laudrup’s  goal  after  only 
eight  minutes  was  a prime  ex- 
ample of  a man  really  enjoy- 
ing a totally  unexpected  gift. 
The  Celtic  defender.  O'Neil, 
had  the  ball  at  his  feet  mid- 
way inside  his  own  half  and 
was  examining  options  for 


the  forward  pass  when  he 
suddenly  slipped  and  landed 
on  his  rear. 

Laudrup  took  the  ball  away 
on  his  own.  reached  the  edge 
of  the  penalty  area  and  drilled 
the  ball  low  to  the  right  of 
Kerr.  It  was  a terrific  finish, 
taking  full  advantage  of 
O'Neil's  misfortune. 

Rangers  seemed  to  require 
that  kind  of  intervention  from 
Laudrup,  as  the  manager  Wai- 
ter Smith  had  decided  to  play 
without  a single  recognised 
striker.  With  Laudrup 
capable  of  foraging  vora- 
ciously on  his  own.  Rangers’ 
dependence  on  the  quick 
break  from  defence  was  both 
understandable  and  vindi- 
cated by  that  goaL 

Celtic,  despite  the  great 
bulk  of  possession  and  much 


time  spent  in  enemy  terri- 
tory. for  long  periods  found 
difficulty  in  creating  space 
where  it  mattered.  They  were 
not  helped  by  Di  Canio’s  in- 
sistence on  playing  to  the 
crowd,  appealing  to  the  refer- 
ee with  mock  hurt  at  every 
turn.  It  was  no  surprise  when 
he  was  cautioned  for  his 
antics. 

The  Italian  was  found  want- 
ing when  an  error  by  the  visi- 
tors allowed  him  a free  run 
down  the  inside-left  channel 
and  he  had  not  the  strength  or 
the  pace  tp  capitalise. 
Mclnnes  was  cautioned  for 
his  lunging  challenge  on  Di 
Canio,  but  the  tackle  was 
unnecessary. 

Van  Hooydonk’s  ferocious 
free-kicks  were  always  a 
worry  mid  Go  ram  bad  to  leap 


high  to  his  right  to  save  one 
net-bound  effort,  but  Laudrup 
still  looked  the  most  menac- 
ing man  on  the  field,  forcing 
Kerr  to  block  after  he  had  In- 
tercepted a slack  pass  from 
Boyd. 

Rangers  were  in  front  at  a 
tirna  when  Gascoigne  had 
been  tbe  quietest  man  in  the 
game,  almost  anonymous  on  a 
night  when  the  fire  seemed  to 
have  been  doused. 

Celtic  knew  they  were  hav- 
ing a bad  time  midway 
through  tbe  second  half, 
when  another  golden  opport- 
nity  fell  to  Wleghorst,  who 
had  earlier  blasted  over  from 
close  range.  This  time  be  hit 
Goram  with  the  ball  after  Ca- 
de te  and  Grant  bad  finally 
carved  a great  hole  in 
Rangers'  defence  on  the  right 


side  of  tbe  penalty  area. 

Things  began  to  look  much 
better,  however,  when  they 
survived  a penalty-kick  just  a 
few  minutes  later.  Kerr 
brought  down  Laudrup  as  the 
Dane  knocked  the  ball  out 
towards  the  by-line,  but  Gas- 
coigne's kick  was  weakly 
struck  and  close  to  the  young 
goalkeeper,  who  flopped  to 
bis  left  to  smother  the  balL 

By  then,  McKinlay  had 
replaced  O’Neil  and  Cadete 
had  taken  over  from  Thom. 
McKinlay’3  first  two  crosses 
were  full  of  menace,  but 
found  no  takers.  It  seemed, 
for  most  of  the  time,  that 
Celtic  could  scare  only  from 
such  a ploy,  for  they  were 
generally  bereft  of  ideas  in 
how  to  out- think  the  visiting 
defence. 
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Stuff  is  the  sharp 
new  one-stop  buyer’s  guide  for  men. 


Stuff  reviews  the  latest,  greatest  products 
around  in  a fast,  funny,  jargon-free  way 


Stuff  is  your  chance  to  become  an  instant 
expert  on  anything  from  w-fl  and  PCstofryft- 
flavoured  condoms.  No  more  jumped-up 
salesmen  getting  on  ewer  on  you.  eh? 

Stuff.  For  men  who  don't  want  to  get  stuffed. 


Mas  Korn  Boyd.  OTWi.  McNamara, 
subbs.  Grant.  DI  Canto.  Wtegtrarat.  Van 
Hooydonk,  Thom.  Damwily. 


Goram:  Cleland.  Robertson, 
Gough.  Petrie.  BJorktund.  Moore. 
Gascoigne.  Udnnea.  Alberta.  Laudrup. 


Vincent  Hanna 


I ADMIT  it,  Idid  buy  a pay- 
per-view  subscription  for 
the  Tyson  fight-  “It's  part 
of  my  job,”  I babbled  at  a 
man  in  the  train.  “I  don’t  ap- 
prove of  it,  but  I have  to.” 

He  was  mildly  sympathetic. 
“You’re  a prat,”  he  said.  *1 
watched  it  next  day."  I hadn't 
the  guts  to  tell  him  that  I did 
the  same  thing;  I fell  asleep 
after  the  Naseem  Hamed  and 
Steve  Collins  fights,  and 
forgot  to  set  the  video. 

Barney  Tremblay  says  that 
26  children  came  round  to  her 
house  for  It.  “They  sat  up  all 
night,  ate  pizzas  and  drank 
milk,  it  was  all  thafs  good 
about  modem  youth.”  Barney 
is  a style  consultant  and 
hasn’t  any  boxers  on  her 
books,  but  if  s only  a matter  of 
time:  The  pink  shorts 
challenge  the  purple  boots  and 
scarlet  gloves.  The  designer  tat- 
too  on  the  shoulder-blade  gives 
an  air  of  insouciance.  And  the 
ensemble  is  set  off  by  the  dar- 
ing use  of  two  pints  of  blood. 

Watching  it  next  day  was  no 
substitute.  It  never  is.  Tbe 
whole  point  is  that  frisson  of 
uncertainty  about  the  out- 
come, the  raw  thrill  that 
comes  from  two  men  trying  to 
hurt  each  other.  It  is  not  some- 
thing I'm  proud  of.  or  can  jus- 
tify, but  I cannot  help  it  As 
Hugh  Mcllvanney  says:  “Box- 
ing, with  all  its  ambiguities, 
offers  in  its  best  moments  a 
thrill  as  pure  and  basic  as  a 
heartbeat.” 

Mcllvanney  has  brought 
out  a new  edition  of  his  book 
on  boxing*  and  argues  that 
such  toner  conflict  is  helpful, 
perhaps  even  essential,  to  an 
understanding  of  a sport 
which  for  him  has  never  been 
a mere  contest  of  skill  but  a 
primitive  trial  of  the  whole 
man:  “Any  supporter  of 
boxing  who  does  not  admit  to 
some  ambivalence  about  its 
values,  who  has  not  wondered 
in  its  crueller  moments  if  it  is 
worth  tiie  candle,  must  be 
suspect." 

As  I read  Mcfivanney's 
vivid  accounts  of  great  fights,  I 
realised  how  much  boxing  has 
marked  the  heartbeat  of  my 
own  life.  Without  prompting 
they  popped  up  like  mile- 
stones in  my  mind.  As  clear  as 
yesterday. 

Listening  to  the  radio  on 
holiday  with  my  unde  Joe — a 


large  missionary  with  a great 
left  hook—  as  Randolph  Tur- 
pin beat  Sugar  Ray  Robinson 
with  Barrington  Dolby nt  the 
ringside.  „ . _ __ 

Or  recovering  from  the  flu 
when  Don  Cockell  fought 

Rocky  Marciano.  I can  still 

hear  the  superb  commentary 
by  Eamonn  Andrews. 

Or  sneaking  downstairs  at 
2am  to  watch  the  first  Clay  v 
Liston  fight. 

Or  huddling  in  a cinema  on 
the  Edgware  Road  in  1974  to 
see  Muhammad  All  knock  out 

George  Foreman  in  Zaire.  It  is 
still  the  greatest  sporting 
moment  in  my  life. 

Mcllvanney  tells  how  he  sat 
in  All’s  villa  and  listened  to 
him  unpick  the  fight  for  two 
hours:  how  he  opted  not  to 
dance,  how  he  let  Foreman 
punch  himself  out  on  the 
ropes. 

Coretta  Clay,  his  tiny  aunt 
laughed  and  said:  “He  is  the 
alpha  and  the  omega.” 

Mcfivanney’s  book  looks  at 
both  sides  of  the  sport:  at  All’s 
miserable  end  in  the  ring,  and 
at  tiie  suffering  and  despair 
that  stalks  every  over-the-hill 
pugilist  who  could  have  been  a 
contender. 

In  1962 1 was  taken  to  the 
King's  Halt  Belfast  to  see 
Johnny  Caldwell  fight  Freddy 
Gilroy  for  the  British  and  Em- 
pire bantamweight  titles. 

Both  came  from  Belfast  and 
my  head  throbbed  with  the 
noise.  Gilroy  won  In  nine,  and 
Caldwell's  eyes  needed  12 
stitches.  A woman  In  the  row 
behind  me  was  sick. 

Yesterday  I gave  a boyhood 
hero  a call  For  45  years  Jack 
Magowan  has  covered  boxing 
for  the  Belfhst  Telegraph. 
What,  I wondered,  had 
become  of  Gilroy  and 
Caldwell? 

Magowan  told  me  how  Gil- 
roy had  made  a bit  of  money 
and  boughta  pub.  But  at  the 
start  of  the  Troubles  a red  X 
was  marked  on  his  front  door 
and  he  was  driven  away  to 
Australia.  Now,  home  again 
and  remarried,  he  is  a car- 
park attendant  In  Belfast.  “I 
saw  him  at  a funeral  last 
week,"  said  Magowan.  "He’s 
comfortable,  and  perky." 


J 


OHNNY  CALDWELL  is 
neither.  He  drifts  in  and 
out  of  a Salvation  Army 
hostel  in  Belfast  city 
centre.  He  is  not  in  good 
shape.  Just  another  omega.  I 
guess. 

I should  feel  ashamed  of  this 
story  and  what  boxing  can  do 
to  participant  and  spectator 
alike,  and  I am.  I should  not 
look  forward  to  the  next  prize- 
fight, but  Ido. 


* Mclloanney  on  Boxing 
(Mainstream  Publishing. 

£15.99). 
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1 Town’s  almost  put  claim  in 

for  redevelopment  (3) 

6 Live  and  work  packaging 
black  music  (5) 

S Turn  north  with  hesitation? 
I’m  lose© 

10  Congenial  Kalian  ©backing 
representative  at  one  firm  p) 

1 1 ,22  It  could  pay  to  took  after 
One's  circulation  (10,10) 

12  Feflow  needs  attention, 
givfeig  cause  for  concern  (4) 

14  Have  to  retrain  nag — a wild 
one?  (7) 

15  Test  method  of  delivery 
usually  employed?  (7) .. 

17  Rsy  has  to  smite  after  ■ 
hearing  a child  (7) 

19  Introduction  of  Spanish  article 
passed  over  by  puritan  (7j 

20  Beam,  taking  in  start  of 
comedy  thafs  risque  (4) 

22  Seell  across 


25  Finished  with  some  Bnes, 
given  different  orders  (9) 

26  ! compete  with  second 
group  of  climbers  (5) 

27  Quickly  goes  over  writing, 
Initially  faint  (5) 

28  This  is  terribly  toxic— moan 
about  classification?  (9) 

Down 


1,14  Periodical  is  much 
revised — scope's  given  lor 
psychedelic  articles  (5.9) 

2 Poor  Spooner's  caught  by 
two  nouns  he’s  never  heard 
of (3-6) 

3*24  Gain  court  order  for 
replacang  roofing  material? 
(10,4) 

4 Response  to  advertising  a 
job — trie  sack?  (7) 

5 Pa  crashes  posh  car  in  the 
river  (7) 

6,1 3 Hit  production  for  ageing 
hippies,  perhaps?  (4.10) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,810 

7 Green  stuff  covering  coastal 
features,  we're  told  (5) 

8*23  Creating  a scene  by 
putting  on  airs?  (9,5) 

13  See  6 down 

14  Seel  down 


16  Ai  expanded  into  recyclable 
packaging  (9) 

18  Nothing  in  edition  of  Matnn 

provided  Illumination  (7) 

19  Endlessly  show  off  neat 
contradiction?  (7) 

21  Belief  held  by  sacred  order 

(5) 

23  See  8 down 

24  So©  3 down  . . 

Solution  tomorrow 


® StocOTThan  cal  our  solutions  line 
fry0”:1.  “6-  Cate  cost  SOp  per 

mnuta  Momt,  8am-6am,  and  46p 
par  minute  ataH  other  times.  Service 
suppled  by  ATS 
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Full  of  shame 
but  as 

drunk  as  ever 
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